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WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and cnet 
and all other kinds of music are in our thousands 
of books and eaten a of sheet music pieces ! 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ _ Grapes Boards 
POPULAR COLLECTION $1 New beak 
and easy. 143 Piano 


on SER ac PETIA. 2 
ey. ne 
oe for Manual and Pedal, by 20 bo distinguished 
m posers. 


A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 
MASON’S FIANS. = 50) 8.8 i Wn. nee and 
a] 


& 

ical exercises, wit pod directions, 
howd a high place in the esteem of thorough teachers, 
and should be everywhere used. 


Our thoroughly good. nial, and practical School 
Music Books are widely known and used. Do you 
— 

Book | Primary (30 cts., doz.) ; Book 
ea Medium (40 oe 06 tes Gide Book 3, 
her Steck ts -. $4.60 qk by LO. Fmer 

Rasa and best a rare good boo! 


Senteneer (25 cts , $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman, is 
SONGS a delight to to teachers and children. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
Be.; 100 copies, $4. | FR New, No. XIV. #4 


THE Kaster Voices. 
PILGRIM Ax80, 


Sk RVI CR N II. Glorious Hope. 


Vy. Easter Day. 
Samples - Free. X. Easter Lilies. 
Cong’l Sunday-School & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGU, 











MUSIC for EASTER. 


“ 29? A new service of Scripture 
KING FOREVER: and Song for Kaster-tide, 
comprising Anthems for the Choir; Hymns for the 
Congregation ; Solos; Gloria; Choruses for Choir and 
People, with  heaponsive Readings, progressively ar- 
ranged. A capital — for the Sunday-School. 
By the Rev. Ropert Lowry. 16 pages. 
Price $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Tae Tuirp Day, Day or Joy, Captivity Captive, 
Kine or Guory, Gates or Day, Tue Risen Jesus, 
by same author, at same prices. 


r Carols by fa- 
EASTER ANNUAL No. 14; Easter Sopole by te 
this year. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 
Punter 1 te 18, s. previous, isoges, supplied. 
Full 


Carols, Services, and 
AR sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





New Music for Easter. 
Octavo (small) form. 


Crown Him Everlasting King Qe) 35 
Warren, 35c 


Christ Our Passover (Anthem), Whitely, 50c 
All Hail! Triumphant Lord(Carol) * O5c 
Come ye Faithful, 
Children Sweetly Sing, * Steele, 05c_ 
Mary came in Sorrow, “ Danks, 05c | 
My Saviour is Risen, ve ” 05c 
Welcome, Happy Morning, “ = O5c 
Joyous Eastertide (Children’s Service),“* O5c 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, N. Y. 


A beautiful, new 
FASTER GLORY Service of Music 
Rocitations, and 


Exercises for nay f Schools. Price, 5 cts.; 55 cts, 
; 4.00 per 100 not pre paid, 


HOPE'S MESSENGERS << 


for Sunday Schools, in which characters are in- 
troduced who sing and recite the Scripture teach- 





ing concerning the resurrection an the future | 
5 cts.; 55 cts, per dozen, post-paid; | 


| THEODORE M. BANTA, 


$53 Price, ist 
er 100 not prepa 
ienore aeee.. Ward & Drummond, 
Cincinnati, 0. New York. 


ra good new Easter Anthem, send 5 cents 
to  Fittrore Bros., Cincinnati, O. 








* Holden,O5c 





\4 HUNTINGTON, M.D., 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


— OF THE-— 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE UU. 


OFFICE : 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





JANUARY 1, 1890. 








Amount of Net Assets, January 1, 1889...........-..cceceeeeeeees $89,824,336 19 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

a ww hema premiums January l, an. — etry ss —$24,585,921 10 

Interests SAE TOMER, G08 0.05.00 .040504000 0 5,028, 8 


451, M08 at 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266"24 
$118,987,602 43 





Less Interest accrued January 1, 1889 . 





caenecetetegmeponant a ACCOUNT. 














Losses by death and Endowments mat and di ted (including reversion- 
Ary additions to GAME)..........ceesee scr seeeseceeeeccseeeeseeaeerscesarasenaeees $6,252,095 50 
Dividends ‘including moreansy dividends), annuities, and purchased lomaroness. 5,369, 026 16 
Tot at pals Fuser NTS. o< cuduend genet Gavekscans Soeb6sieseesee $12,121,121 66 
Taxes pat ne ccdccandnchamasencasesessagsseteds thas weestees - 252,737 17 
Commissions (including advanced and issions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees, OtC..........-.-seeeee seen aee eeeeeeuencnee 4,725,652 64 aati 
Office and law expenses, ren salaries, advertising, printing, MRM. ts coco 860,768 50— $17,960,279397 | 
$101,027,322 46 
ASSETS. 
Cash on deposits, on hand, and in transit............ccsecececscerecccsceccecceeeeees $5,917,837 72 
Unines mee a Sta Bonds and other bonds = stocks (market value, $60,438,441 91).. - tik 412.163 2 
— oy Mortgages, first lien on real_ estate (buildings thereon insured aa 
$14,400,000 the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 
aaa accpeciveonecsearéebeh sebevan. Reatanstgouneds dh eccgneeece: senccess cece 18,106,512 50 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $4 O71,569)......00 3,709,000 00 
*Loans on existing Policies Ay Reserve on these Policies, ineluded in ‘Liabilities, 
amounts to over $2,000, 367,394 39 





*Quargerty and semi-annu 
a WEdeacccecdncccdgnacetcerecscovecqocetoresousesocdccoeseseosccccescccoasce 1,635,645 37 
*Premiame on existing Policies in course of transmission and collection (the Re 





serve on ae Policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000). . 1,104, 253 02 
AMONG WAIAMONS. ..0.0.0.00006ccccecseec-cocnes seccsveccsccccecscovccccceceeccescccccccese 90,299 54 
Accrued Teeorest on investments, January 1, 1890.........cceceseeccssecsceceecseees 441, ad + 101,027,322 46 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books, 26, 278 50 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usnal annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1890, - - - . . $105,058,600 96 


Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in course of payment 
Reported losses awaiting proof, &c 
Matured endowments due and unpaid (claims not presented 
Annuities due and unpaid ee “y pressa nte 29,982 52 
Reserved for re-insurance on ex & polic cies (Actuaries’ able 4 afoee cent. interest) 88,904,186 00 
Reserved for contingent eet t to Tontine Dividend 
ary 1, 1889, over sad above a 4 per cent. Reserve cng Z isting 


$440,517 97 
375,398 86 
40,592 49 




















RAMANEN SUMMPGMMITE 2th gk 6 oa8 Gch Gcaa e's oie 6 die <eckound cae tee $6,423,777 13 
Addition to the Fund during TODD. dv cccctccdicccccnces sescrecccesecceses 2,300,540 16 
DEDUCT $8,724,317 29 
Returned ‘to Tontine Policy-holders during the year on matured 
IN 5 0, spoke nue was saw Naneseuts ceghianndenccesececetenced - 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 1890......+..seecerevee seseeererecessesesenenss 7,705,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.........s.ssssssssessssssovsersseres pabaaees 40,046 73 
$97,535,777 68 | 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)................. $7,517,823 28 | 
$105,053,600 96 | 
Surplus by the New York State Standard (ineluding the Tontine Fund)............ $15,600,000 00 | 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a reversionary dividend to | 
participating policies in proportion to their ‘contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual | 
premium. 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES | 
POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
| 1887, - - $9,535,210. Jan. 1, 1888, - - $358, 335, 536. Jan. 1, 1888, - - $83,079,845. 1887, - - 28,529. | 
188 - ‘$ 0°973,070. Jan. 1, 1889,-- 419,886,505, Jan. 1 , 1889, - - 93;480,186. 1888) - - 33'334. 
12 121,121. Jan. 1; 1890, - - 495,601,970. Jan. I 1890, - - 105;053'600. 1889, - - 39.499. 


Number of Policies issued during the year, 39,499. New Insurance, 151,119,088. | 


Total number of Policies in force Jan, 1, 1890,150,381. Amount at Risk, 495,601,970. | 





TRUSTHHS: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, JOHN } 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD; MUSER, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, 

N. GIBBS, 


.» STEARNS, 
WwM. hg STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
H. C. MORTIMER, 





WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
Cashier. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 24 Vice- President. | 


Medical Director. RUEUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. | Ss 


“No man in this country speaks with the 
same authority, or deserves more earnest atten- 
tion.” 


NEW EDITIONS ARE NOW READY OF 


Professor RICHARD T. ELY'S WORKS. 


Problems of To-Day. 
A discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxations, 
and Monopolies. 12mo, $1.50. 


(REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION.) 


This work appeals to all classes and conditions of 
men—"* Republicans,’ ‘* Democrats,” ‘* Independ- 
ents,” Legislators, Private Citizens, Merchant Princes, 
Mechanics, and Day Laborers. All are alike inter- 
ested in the question of a protective tariff, the nature 
of monopolies, the welfare of labor, the national sur- 
plus, the morality of subs meen etc. 


The Labor Movement in 
America. 


(Revised, with much new and valuable mate- 
rial added). 12mo, $1.50, 


‘* No one who wishes to understand the problems of 
labor and capital can afford to be without Professor 
Ely’s work.’’— Rochester Chronicle, 


Taxation in American States 
and Cities. 
12mo, $1.75. 


A work of immense research, and presents in a mas- 
terly manner the whole complex subject of taxation 
as well as the inconsistencies which prevail in parts 
of this country. The volume is made especially val- 
uable by numerous and carefully compiled tables 
showing the various methods of levying taxes and 
the comparative results in every State of the Union, 
and will appeal especially to taxpayers, lawyers, leg- 


| islators, and all engaged in public affairs. 


Social A Spects of Christianity. 
12mo, 90 cents. 


Professor Ely has no respect for shams; he shows 
what Christian socialism is, and how. wide the gulf is 
between the professed Christianity of many churches 
and the Christianity of the Gospel. 


Te ¥s CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





Miss AMANDA B. Harris, in 
——| The Literary World 


of Nov. 9, says of this series: 


. . 
PHL QT IM | ye-rrssrustign of et 
help to a higher life, and, as 
a a whole, of a literary qual- 
Prize 
. 
Series 


of quite above the average 
t 
Rose and Thorn 


his class of books. Those 
by Miss Bates aud Mrs. Ma- 
son (which received the two 
prizes) are ia some respects 
distinctively new types in 
Sunday-school literature, 
and prove what has long 
waited for proof—that a 
book may have all the ele- 
ments ef a good story and 
A Titled Maiden 
The ame" tivated taste, and yet (that 
of Livry | one — se, cqmpenes to 
say ‘and yet’!) be so thor- 
A Knot of Blue oughly permeated and 
‘working’ with the leaven 
My Lady Nell | of Christian truth, s0 vital 
with faith, and so divinely 
How He Made ines that no reader can 
His Fortune fail of feeling its spiritual 


Re” 


as a story be most beguiling, 
may be so delightfully writ- 
ten as to charmthe most cul- 
significance and receiving 
some impulse in the direc 





l me. . ae tion of a finer manhood 
| Discount, to 8. 8. Lib. wom: nite 7° hood or 


Cong’! Sunday School & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





LEGGAT BROS, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
M | LL! N CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 


INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 

81 CHAMBERS STREET, 

Three Doors West of City Hall Park, New Yor« Crrvy. 





M24) " ae se NTS F I 
SS l| Those answering an advertisement will |; 


“AN confer a favor upon the Advertiser and |- iw 
wie) Publisher by stating that they saw the lisawy, 


Tine Advertisement in The Christian Union. view 


We 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


TERMS TO UNITED anaams, CANADA, AND MEXIOO. 

One copy, one year. $3 
To Cle Wt 
o ON 






me Tf : 1 New Zealand, add $1.04; pode 
Mirien, add $4.16. 


DE_OORTINO 6 FOS. — Bubscribers a mae | 
e Christian Union s' uP bot at the expiration o 
Ft subscription should notify us to t effect, 
otherwise we shall consider it is their wish to have 
it continued. 

CEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for _ 

a unless the request is accompanied 
e date on your label will ioticate 
within two “wooks that the remittance was re- 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.— When ac of 
address is ordered, both the new and old address 
must be given, and notice sent one week before 


the c ‘6 is 
EMIT .—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 
payable to order of Tus fun OmRISTIAN Uston Com- 
PANY. Lo Postal Notes should be sent in 
r. 


The Christian Union Dompany, 
Lawson Valentine, Presi + 
30 Lafayette Pisce ew York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


FOREIGN TRAV EL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Fereign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, fer leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ‘* For- 
eign Travel,” office of The Christian Union. 


MLLE, VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


A MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE, without chil- 
dren, who can give best of references as to char- 
acter and responsibility, wish to take an infant (a 
girl) with a view to adoption; must be well born, 
healthy, and attractive. Address, giving full par- 
ticulars, J. H. M., No. 7,175, Christian Union 
Office, New York. 


A LADY of experience desires a position as house- 
keeper or companion and aid to an elderly person 
or invalid. Best of references. Address Box 
1,302, Pittsfield, Mass, 


A YOUNG MAN, an experienced teacher, desires 
a position as traveling companion and amanuen- 
sis; or will tutor students, especially those who 
are backward. Ellison Hillyer, 222 Monroe Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WANTED TO RENT, by small, careful family, 
furnished country house and grounds on elevated 
site, with view to possible subsequent purchase. 
Kindly give very full particulars. Lock Drawer 
W, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOR SALE-—A fruit and poultry farm within the 
isothermal line which marks the great health 
belt of New Jersey ; no malaria, lung or throat 
troubles. Twenty acres ; 1,400 pear, 140 peach, 50 
apple, 40 cherry trees; all kinds of small fruits; 
large vineyard, good barn, with cellar, chimney, 
good floors, carriage-house and other outbuildings, 
Sold to settle an estate. A good live man can 
make $1,500 to $2,000a year. Sold on easy terms. 
Address J. E. Watkis, Hammonton, N. J. 


AN ELDERLY LADY, living alone in a pleas- 
ant town$in Central Vermont, wishes a middle- 
aged New England woman as working house- 
keeper. Must be a good cook, and do the ironing 
(no washing). The lady being slightly lame, needs 
care and attention. To a person possessing a 
cheerful, amiable disposition, and willing to be 
generally useful, a good home and excellent 
wages will be given. Address, with references, 
L. W. B., No. 7,186 Christian Union Office. 


A PARTY OF FIFTEEN desire to rent, from 
June 25 to August 1, 1890,a furnished house or 
two houses, near each other, without service, 
somewhere in the White Mountain region. Ad- 
dress, giving terms, description, and references, 
Mrs. D. B. Wells, Westminster Seminary, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


A RETIRED CLERGYMAN and college in- 
structor desires adult students in Latin, of either 
sex; engages to admit any to reading Virgil, by 
one-hour lessons, in four weeks; special meth- 
ods. No. 161 Madison ison Avenue, New York. 


A DELICATE INFANT or invalid child will be 
received into a Christian home. References ex- 
changed. M. McC., 1,146 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 











New Yors, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East lire Srauet, N. Y. 
Connecticut, Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.—Home and Ool- 
lege Bie Baka Sheol for Girls. 
Smita, Peneinel. 
Yih Ass’t Principal. 
Massacuvsetrs, Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 
. Must ee _ pees Karz F. 
RNAED, b plat- 
form. Pierce Building, a Square, Becton. nage 4 





New Yor, New York City. 
= FEMALE COLLEGE, 
W. 55th Street. 
G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres, 


. Rev. 
Mrs. E. 8. Wast, Lady Princi 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 





Wasuineron, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1,214 ‘Fourteenth Btreet. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -—Select 


and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard 
Training and peivileges of home Adhress peinct 4 
d Mrs. Wu. D. Casmit. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


- “SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE UFE” 
H 





Tus ORIGINAL AND NAL i ' DIETETIO 
PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED ocd 'ana powertess to harm. A sold 
extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

' more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the versecae 

i 6 

FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED ) 22 ‘2comparante 
growth and protection of A 

| triti in 

INFANTS AND CHILDREN per oe ee 

nourishing and strengthening food for 


NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; sn“* ceashie 


agent in all diseases of the stomach and intestines, 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 











METAL CEILINGS. 
BEST scnocts Stores, and Residences ARTISTIC, 


H.S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


McSHANE BELL — 


perigee Is, &c. : BELLS 
PriceALSO CHIME ER ar PEALS. 


UNIVERSITY 


ESTAG. 1850. INCOR. 1877 


adit: ia They Lead the World! 
























‘PIANOS 


$150 to $1500 






























MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO a ORGANS 
_235 E. 2ist St., N.Y. $35 to $500 


Sy 
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{ A little accident 
ih ‘* [uj] which has occurred 
i millions of times, and 
i which happens now 
and then in every 
house. 


























THE 


| ANTI-KUM-OFF 


WINDOW SHADE FASTENEES 
Prevent all such accidents. 








Order them on all new shades. They only cost a trifle. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE PaTERSON NOVELTY M ANU FACTU RING COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N, J. 








Some women imagine that 
nothing will stand the pecu- 
liar breaking strain of their 
forms on corset ‘“ bones.” 

They don’t know Kabo, 
which neither breaks or 
kinks. 

If Kabo breaks or kinks in 
a year, go back to the store 
at which you bought your 
corset and get your money 
again, every cent of it. 

If the corset doesn’t suit 
you, after wearing a week or 
two or three, go back for 
your money. 

There’s a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 


Crt1o4go Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


WE. hardly need to call attention to the sermon of 

the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks which we publish 
in another column. There are few shorthand writers 
who are able to “ take ” Mr. Brooks in full, but our 
stenographer, Mr. Cook, has accomplished the feat, as 
any would testify who heard the sermon. The ser- 
mon itself was one of a series the delivery of which 
has been an event in the religious history of the 
year. We hope that some other equally good 
stenographer has taken others, and that the series 
may be published in book form. Dr. Morgan Dix 
deserves the thanks of the entire Christian com- 
munity for devising and inaugurating this noonday 
series. We hope that the very remarkable success 
which attended it has so justified the experiment 
that he will, if not this year, at least next year, 
repeat the experiment on a larger scale. It is 
doubtful whether any other man would attract an 
audience which would fill Trinity Church to its 
utmost capacity for six successive sermons. But it 
is reasonably certain that Morgan Dix could select 
from a large range of clergy within his own Church 
many whose successive sermons would be listened to 
by a not inconsiderable audience. We believe, not 
to go out of New York City, if he were to follow 
Dr. Brooks’s series with another series preached by 
Bishop Potter, Dr. Rainsford, and Dr. Greer, the 
interest would not wane, and the audience, though 
possibly not so great, would be quite large enough 
to fully justify the service. 


* * 
ae 


There has been no notable advance toward copy- 
right legislation since our last comment in these 
columns, but the prospect of securing such legisla- 
tion is thought to be good. The House Committee 
on Patents has unanimously instructed its chairman 
tp make a favorable report upon House bill No. 
3,914, known as the International Copyright bill. 
This bill gives foreign authors equal copyright 
privileges with American authors in this country, 
provided that the mechanical work is done here—a 
point which has always been a cause of contention. 
This bill has been amended until it is said to con- 
form to the Chace copyright bill, which is still 
pending in the Senate. We are told that the bill 
identical with that of the Committee on Patents 
will be reported favorably by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It will be remembered that this Committee 
has recently held hearings at which the opponents 
of the International Copyright bill have made their 
arguments. Mr. Boree, who appeared in opposi- 
tion, claimed that the passage of the bill would 
injure the interests of the printers, but his asser- 
tions were weakened by the enforced admission 
that the typographical unions favor the bill. His 
predictions of injury to “the interests of the peo- 
ple,” and of “retaliation instead of reciprocity ” on 
the part of England, were as purely speculative as 
Judge Arnoux’s assertion that the bill would create 
great monopolies among publishers. Conscientious 
readers will pin their allegiance to the central fact 
in all this discussion, which is that we cannot afford 
to remain a nation of thieves. Stealing is steal- 
* ing, as Mr. Lowell has so aptly said, and it is most 
encouraging to note so many indications of the 
near removal of this reproach. As the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association declared the other day, 


“We believe the proposed International Copyright 
bill to be in the interest of the National honor and 
welfare.” There is a danger in the multiplication 
of bills, but we are assured that there is no conflict 
between the Committee on Patents and the Judiciary 
Committee, but that the bills before the two Commit- 
tees are identical, and identical also with the Chace- 
Breckinridge bill in the Senate, which was passed 
at the last session. The bill is believed to be 
stronger than before in the Senate and with the 
Committee on Patents, and, a large majority of the 
Judiciary Committee favoring the bill in the House, 
its passage by both branches of Congress is regarded 
as certain. 
*.* 

Last week Dr. Norvin Green, President of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, presented the 
objections of the Western Union to Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker’s plan for postal telegraphy, 
heretofore outlined in our columns. He claims that 
the European State telegraph systems are conducted 
at a loss; that if the post-office were to enter upon 
the business it would have to make up a deficiency, 
taxing for that purpose 57,000,000 of people who 
do not use the telegraph for the benefit of 3,000,- 
000 of people who do use it; and, finally, that 
telegraphy can be carried on by private enterprise 
better and more cheaply than by the Government. 
To this we have, as believers in postal telegraphy, 
to reply: first, that the fact that there might be a 
deficiency the first year or two is no argument 
against postal telegraphy, provided there is a reason- 
able hope that it could be made self-sustaining ; 
second, that since the Government would have no 
dividends to pay to capitalists, it clearly could do 
the business at a great deal less cost to the sender 
than private enterprises ; third, that with increased 
telegraph facilities the number of persons using the 
telegraph would greatly increase, and the ratio 
would not long be between 57,000,000 and 3,000,- 
000; fourthly, that there is no more reason why 
the United States Government should not carry 
telegraph messages than letters, provided it can 
serve a greater number of people as well or an 
equal number of people better than the present 
system. 


* * 
* 


The reticence of the German newspapers with 
regard to the recent elections is very significant. 
It shows the surprise and uncertainty of the Gov- 
ernment in view of the extraordinary growth of 
discontent as evidenced by the tremendous increase 
of the Socialistic and advanced Liberal vote. These 
results are the more surprising when one under- 
stands the difficulties under which the Socialists 
conducted their campaign—difficulties very suc- 
cinctly set forth in an article in the current 
number of the “Nation.” They were entirely 
shut off from the usual methods of conduct- 
ing a political campaign, and were consequently 
placed at a very great disadvantage in their 
fight with adversaries who had every means of 
reaching the public open to them. The Socialists 
were unable to hold public meetings or distribute 
documents, and many of their leaders had been 
silenced by the police. They were, therefore, com- 
pelled to carry on a subterranean canvass and to 
resort to all manner of devices in order to awaken 
public attention and to secure public support. The 
names of their candidates were written in chalk on 
the walls of houses and on the sidewalks, and their 
small posters, which in this country would have 
flamed conspicuously at every corner, were sur- 
reptitiously distributed by school children. One of 
the Socialist candidates, a natural son of the late 
Emperor William, bears a name which in German 


means “square.” His supporters covered the walls 
in his district with squares of every kind and 
description, with no other text than the single word, 
“elect.” Among the Socialist candidates there 
were twelve carpenters, ten machinists, eight com- 
positors, eight shoemakers, three masons, three 
molders, two druggists, and eight journalists—a 
list which shows how thoroughly the working classes 
were represented. Most of the candidates were 
poor men, and as the members of the Reichstag, 
like the members of the House of Commons, are 
without salary, their electioneering expensés and 
their support must be provided for by voluntary 
contributions. Funds for this purpose have been 
received from all parts of the world, the largest 
amount coming from the United States. In spite of 
all these difficulties and of the utmost police vigi- 
lance, the Socialists succeeded in holding more than 
a hundred meetings in Berlin during the last week 


of the campaign. 


* * 
* 


There seems to be no doubt that there has 
been a pretty sharp crisis in the relations of the 
Emperor William and Prince Bismarck. No one 
knows the nature of that crisis, but of the fact 
everybody seems to be assured; and it seems to 
be also certain that the crisis is over and that 
Bismarck will continue to hold his official positions 
under the Emperor. The Socialistic successes have 
apparently driven him back to work again. There 
is a good deal of curiosity to know what he thinks 
of the Emperor’s Socialism, but that does not appear. 
It was not to be expected that any expression of 
public opinion would influence the man of blood 
and iron. He has simply taken refuge in a 
new political combination. This time he has 
called to his aid the Centralists or Roman Catholic 
group in the Reichstag, made up mostly of 
the deputies from the South German States. 
These gentlemen have probably made a good 
bargain with him, the fruits of which will 
probably be seen at an early date in the removal of 
whatever remains in anti-Catholic legislation of re- 
strictions upon Catholic direction of schools, and in 
the restoration of church revenues and property, and 
of the Catholic Church to the position which it held 
before the passage of the May laws. In other 
words, Bismarck has gone a second time to Canossa, 
and, with his usual facility of playing off one party 
against another, is about to restore to the Catholics 
all that he took from them in former times. The 
labor conference which is to begin, unless postponed, 
on the seventeenth of this month, promises to be a 
success, so far at least as the acceptance of invita- 
tions by foreign Governments is concerned, France 
having cordially agreed to send representatives. 
The prediction in these columns that the Socialists 
would secure from thirty-five to forty seats in the 
Reichstag has been justified by the result; they 
have secured thirty-seven seats. 


* * 
* 


A highly important law was promulgated at Con- 
stantinople on the 30th of last December. It was 
nothing less than a decree by the Sultan absolutely 
forbidding the slave trade throughout the whole Oxo- 
man Empire. The first article makes it strictly illegal 
for black slaves to be brought into or taken out of 
the Empire, and puts slave-traders beyund the pro- 
tection of the law. Article second makes exception 
of slaves going out of the Empire with their masters 
in the capacity of domestics, and also of slaves who 
are sailors ; yet all such are to have certificates of 
ownership and location. If the attempt is made to 
take slaves out of the Sultan's jurisdiction without 
such certificates, they become free by that very act, 
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Freedmen desiring to emigrate will be given certifi- 
cates of enfranchisement by the Turkish courts. The 
fifth article of the law provides for penalties to be 
visited upon violators of its provisions ; for the first 
offense of bringing in slaves the punishment is fixed 
at one year’s imprisonment. Slaves whom it is 
attempted to bring in, at once, and by that very fact, 
become free. For those who receive or buy slaves 
smuggled into the Empire the penalty is two years’ 
imprisonment. The sixth and seventh articles for- 
bid the infliction of unusual punishments upon 
slaves, and provide against various forms of cruel 
treatment. The other articles are simply adminis- 
trative. For a sentiment of reform and humanity 
thus to have penetrated even Turkish lethargy and 
indifference is a marked testimony to its increas- 
ing power over men. Unfortunately, there is noth- 
ing in this significant law likely to reach those 
Arab slave-traders in Africa whose horrible work 
Stanley brings afresh to the notice of the world. 
Still, the moral effect of the decree we report can- 
not fail to exert some influence even there. 
* * 
* 

King Humbert has just signed a decree placing 
the Italian possessions along the Red Sea under 
the forms of civil government. The decree is pre- 
ceded by a long explanatory report of the President 
of the Council of Ministers, setting forth the great 
extent and importance of the Italian acquisitions of 
territory in Africa, and the need of freeing the 
colonists from a purely military government. It 
is admitted that the region is not wholly pacified 
as yet, and the supreme government of the colony 
is still left in the hands of the commander of the 
troops; yet he is to establish a civil administra- 
tion of affairs, and, with three other officials, is 
to constitute a Council of Government. These 
Councilors are to be appointed by the King, on 
nomination by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
One of them is to be a sort of Secretary of the 
Interior, another is to have charge of the finances 
and public works, and the third is to preside over 
the department of agriculture and commerce. 
They must be Italian citizens, and their official 
title will be that of prefects. The local govern- 
ment will make its own budget and appoint all its 
minor officers, but will be subject to the direction 
of the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs in all 
civil matters, and to that of the Ministers of War 
and Navy in military and naval affairs. The 
decree erects all the Italian territory along the Red 
Sea into a single colony, which is to be given the 
classic name of Eritrea. It must be admitted that 
all this is a civil government and local administra- 
tion more in name than in fact, and that the 
measure is adopted more for its moral effect than 
for immediate practical ends; yet it is none the 
less a move in the right direction. 


* * 
* 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in speaking before the Club 
of Boston Schoolmasters at a recent meeting, out- 
lined a plan for the improvement of the training 
of American teachers which has grown out of his 
opportunities for studying foreign systems of educa- 
tion, and which is of special importance to all 
American teachers. We are almost utterly lacking 
in this country in libraries of education in the great 
cities, or, for that matter, anywhere else. In the 
great European cities one can find libraries collected 
especially for educational purposes, in which the 
different systems of instruction may be traced in 
the publications of different nations, and all the re- 
sources for the comparative study of education are 
supplied. It is by resort to these libraries of educa- 
tion that the teaching profession in Europe has been 
greatly benefited. The opportunities are furnished 
for the proper training of experts, and one can study 
the history of education to any extent that he pleases. 
It is believed that there is not in this country a 
single public educational library, or a single library 
connected with our great educational institutions 
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where the collection would enable one to study 
English, French, German, Italian, or Russian sys- 
tems of education with such fullness and illustration 
from apparatus, charts, and the like as are required 
if one is to master these subjects. This is one of 
the reasons why the methods in American educa- 
tion are so little adjusted to our present needs. 
Our most promipent educators are continually ex- 
perimenting in matters which have received the 
most careful attention of the ablest educators in 
Europe, and a greal deal of valuable time is wasted 
in elaborately doing their work over again. What 


_Dr. Hall suggests is that in each large city there 


should be educational collections of the principal 
educational literature in different languages, and 
that these libraries should include text-books in all 
the leading departments of instruction, and should 
represent both the United States and foreign coun- 
tries so thoroughly that an American student can 
obtain in this country all that is to be known about 
educational institutions elsewhere except what is to 
be ascertained by seeing them actually at work with 
his own eyes. The very great weakness of our 
educational facilities is strikingly illustrated by the 
deficiency which Dr. Hall has pointed out. But 
the libraries here suggested could easily be con- 
nected with the public libraries in every important 
city, and their creation and the placing them within 
reach of American teachers and experts need be 
only a question of time. 


* * 
¥ 


Out of eighteen hundred pictures which were 
submitted for the twenty-third exhibition of the 
American Water-Color Society, only six hundred and 
forty-five were accepted, and the result is the best 
exhibition which the Society has ever held. This 
maintenance of a high standard of merit appears 
especially creditable when we consider the increas- 
ing popular demand for water-colors, a demand 
which seems likely to take the place of the “ etch- 
ing craze,” and to offer as many dangers. In the 
present exhibition the walls are not overcrowded, 
and the hanging and decorations are usually well 
managed. If special “features” are less conspic- 
uous than in former years, the reason is that the 
average of the exhibition is much higher. Mr. 
Abbey’s “Visitors,” a fresh, crisp, delightfully 
painted picture of two fair English maidens on a 
terrace outside of a Queen Anne country house of 
brick, is a charming example of this artist’s delicacy 
and tact in execution, but the picture does not stand 
alone. In fact, the exhibitors awarded the Evans 
prize to Mr. Smedley’s “Thanksgiving Dinner,” a 
well-executed study of a group in the dining-room 
of a New York apartment, which shows good 
characterization, but scattered composition, obtru- 
sive details,'and alack of unity and pictorial quality. 
The picture is creditable, but few amateurs will 
accept it as the best. A few years ago the Dutch 
painters Kever, Bastert, and Poggenbeek appeared 
at these exhibitions, and their work may be said to 
have stood alone. This year the “low-tone men,” 
influenced more or less by Dutch art, contribute a 
notable group of pictures. Mf. Horatio Walker’s 
winter landscape with sheep, a sympathetic, har- 
monious, well-considered painting, is a picture of 
great distinction, and we may add Mr. Walker’s 
studies of swine, a picture by Mr. Clark Crum 
(a most promising new-comer), and pictures by 
Messrs. Ranger, Mente, and Valkenburgh, as 
examples of the successful management of low 
tones. Of the older artists still exhibiting traces 
of English care for detail we may cite Mr. Colman 
and Mr. Faner, both admirably represented, and 
Mr. W. T. Richards. Mr. C. Harry Eaton, a 


younger painter who has done some excellent land- 
scape work, shows a study of composition and faith- 
fulness in drawing which might well be emulated 
by some of the tonalists. Mr. Helmick, a new- 
comer, exhibits some studies of life among the Irish 
peasantry which show remarkable cleverness in 
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characterization, and a disregard of color and tonal- 
ity which seems to indicate an English training. 
Among the purely painter-like pictures of the 
exhibition we may note the clever figure-study of 
Mr. Blum, and Mr. Ross Turner’s Jandscape. Mr. 
Tryon shows remarkable versatility in his solidly 
painted, truthful autumn landscape, his delicate 
marine, and his evening landscape. Mr. May- 
nard’s “Sirens,” and the figure paintings of Messrs. 
C. Y. Turner, De Luce, De Thulstrup, and Brown 
are among the more ambitious works of the exhibi- 
tion, but it will be found that the artist’s ambition 
is usually satisfied with studies rather than com- 
plete pictures. There is a reason for this in the 
peculiar fitness of the medium for the quick reali- 
zation of delicate effects, but it will be found that 
the work is actually as labored in many cases as 
work in oils. The prevailing purpose is a technical 
one, and there are comparatively few pictures which 
repregent much serious expression. Nevertheless a 
technical purpose is entirely justifiable within 
reasonable limits, and this exhibition is, therefore, a 
most encouraging proof of progress. 


* * 
* 


Bishop Herzog supplies in the January “ Church 
Review” important information concerning the 
present condition of the Old Catholic movement, to 
which attention has been freshly called by the 
death of Dr. Déllinger. The Old Catholics are 
mainly confined to Germany and Switzerland, 
though they are in full communion with the Old 
Catholic Church in Holland. Dr. Déllinger was 
not at any time a full-fledged Old Catholic, though 
Professor Friedrichs gave him the last sacrament 
before his death. Bishop Herzog states that the 
movement is in a healthy and vigorous condition, 
but that it is heavily weighted in many places be- 
cause it does not have the favor or support of the 
Government, and its congregations are composed of 
people who are in moderate circumstances. There 
is a steady gain in the vitality of the cult, and at the 
International Old Catholic Congress, which will 
probably be held at Cologne during the present 
year, its strength as a religious movement will be 
formally manifested. The greatest gain made at 
present is the fact that a churchly union has been 
reached between the Old Catholics in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Holland, so that they will here- 
after work together. There are five bishops at 
present in active service, and in nearly all the im- 
portant cities in these three countries the Old Cath- 
olic services are maintained. Bishop Herzog notes 
a great change in the character of the Old Catholic 
following in recent years. The rabble of disaf- 
fected and evil-living people who turned at first 
into the movement and at times gave it a bad char- 
acter have mostly disappeared, and the persecution 
which the Old Catholics have received in some 
quarters from their Roman brethren has greatly 


tested their sincerity. 


* * 
* 


As a result and taken altogether, the Old Cath- 
olic movement has steadily gained strength. It 
numbers to-day in Holland about thirty priests 
and about 8,000 adherents. In 1874 there were in 
Prussia twenty-seven congregations. In 1886 they 
had increased to thirty-five, with 15,063 souls. In 
Baden there were in 1874 only twenty-eight congre- 
gations ; now there are thirty-nine, with over 15,000 
souls. It is estimated that there are about 40,000 Old 
Catholics in Germany: In Austria there has been 
considerable persecution, but it is estimated that 
there are now 10,000 Old Catholics in that country. 
In Switzerland the different cantons vary in the 
number of congregations, but in all the different 
districts there are believed to be 40,000 Old Cath- 
olics, with a clerical staff numbering fifty-seven 
priests. Bishop Herzog expresses great respect 
for men like Loyson, Campello, and Cabrera, who 
have had slight success in gathering congregations, 
but whose loyalty is unquestioned. The recogni- | 
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tion by the different governments has been slow, 
and the lack of freedom of movement in religious 
society in Europe has been a drawback to the gain- 
ing of a large following by those who did not accept 
the Vatican decrees of 1870. The healthfulness of 
the movement and the thorough sincerity of those 
who are engaged in it amply atone for its lack of 


great wealth and large numbers. 


* * 
¥* 


The proposed removal of the Southern Utes from 
Colorado to Utah is a typical example of the tradi- 
tional wrong-headed way of handling the Indian 
question. Their consent has been obtained, after 
long worrying and cajoling by the Commissioners; 
and, it is said, after the actual bribery of the chiefs, 
but only because, as the head chief said, pathetically, 
“There you cannot come and say we have a mighty 
good country to farm in. There you will not have 
to say, ‘Get out of here, Utes! you have got too 
good land.’” The Utes now occupy lands secured 
to them by Congress in 1880, on a strip 110 miles 
long by fifteen miles wide, near the city of Durango. 
There is no question whatever as to their legal 
rights ; but the white people of Colorado desire 
their removal. It is alleged as a reason that the 
reservation is, from its long, narrow shape, a bar to 
free communication between the whites north and 
south of it ; to this the Indians’ friends reply that 
the severalty law would abolish the reservation as 
such, that it has not in fact kept out the railways, 
and that contact and commerce with the whites is 
just what the Indians need. Driven from this posi- 
tion, the advocates of removal say that the Utah 
lands will afford better hunting for the Indians ; 
to this it is replied that the plain policy of the Gov- 
ernment is to encourage the Indians to abandon 
the precarious pursuit of game, and to learn to cul- 
tivate the land. It is then urged that, in point of 
fact, the Utes are not making progress in agriculture. 
This is an unfortunate argument, as it calls out at 
once the fact that, as in so many other cases, the 
promises made by the Government to assist the 
Indians with tools, seeds, horses, wagons, etc., have 
been shamefully broken, or fulfillment postponed 
until indifference and recklessness had set in. Met 
thus, point by point, the advocates of removal blurt 
out the real reasons—namely, that the land is ‘‘ too 
good ” for Indians, that the removal would “ boom ” 
real estate in Durango, that Colorado would like to 
be free from the burden of Indians. The protests 
of Utah, the fact that the removal would place the 
Utes in contact with renegade Piutes, “savage cut- 
throats,” who would contest the territory with them, 
that the consent of the Utes has been obtained only 
by appealing to their uncivilized instincts, that the 
removal would surely tend to degrade a race just 
beginning to emerge from barbarism—all these 
arguments have no avail against such reasons as 
those quoted. The whole matter will come before 
Congress before long, and it is hoped that it 
will be so thoroughly discussed that the Nation 
may at least understand what such an act as that 
proposed really means. 


* * 
* 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
announces that it will offer, to any who may desire 
to take it, an examination on the Gospel of Luke 
for the benefit of individuals, Bible classes, and 
Sunday-schools, in four separate grades: first, for 
ministers and theological students; second, for 
members of adult Bible classes; third, for inter- 
mediate classes—individuals between fifteen and 
twenty years of age; fourth, for elementary classes 
—individuals between ten and fifteen years of age 
These examinations will be held in any part of the 
world ; special examiners will be provided and 
certificates of results will be furnished. Further 
details can be obtained of Professor W. R. Harper, 
New Haven, Conn. All pastors who take any 
active interest in Sunday-school work are at times 
burdened by the fact that this work is so largely 
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dependent upon teachers who are incompetent. 
Nearly all other teaching is done by persons spe- 
cially trained and prepared for their work, but in 
our Sunday-schools we are wholly dependent upon 
volunteers who are almost always without training, 
and not infrequently without any adequate knowl- 
edge of the book which they are to teach. There 
ought to be in all our towns and larger cities normal 
schools of Sunday-school teachers organized, in 
which the principles of Bible teaching should be 
inculcated. But it will require more earnestness 
than at present exists before such provision can be 
made, or, if made, would be availed of. We hope 
that Professor Harper’s plan of examinations will 
at least have the tendency to stir up scholars to 
more thorough work, and in this way to incite 
teachers also to be more thorough in their prepara- 


tion for teaching. 


* * 
* 


The number of projects before the Legislature 
looking to the preservation of the Adirondack for- 
ests indicates that public attention has at last been 
directed to this important matter, and that some- 
thing may be hoped for in the way of immediate 
relief. The inroads on the woods have been so long 
continued, and of late years have been so actively 
carried on, that great damage has already been 
inflicted ; but it is not too late, if prompt action is 
taken, to secure the integrity of the woods and to 
preserve to the State a noble park of quite inesti- 
mable value from every point of view. Whatever 
the Legislature does ought, after this length of time 
and the long-continued discussion, to be done with 
far-sighted intelligence. No piecemeal legislation 
will accomplish anything; it will simply waste the 
money of the State. Whatever is done now must 
be done for the whole people and for all time— 
done economically and on sound business principles. 
A large tract of the forest has already passed into 
private hands ; but if the State develops a wise and 
just policy looking to the preservation of the woods 
in their entirety, we believe that private owners 
will facilitate rather than retard the changes pro- 
posed. Whatever the Legislature does ought to be 
done this winter. Further postponement will prac- 
tically ruin the chance of saving the Adirondacks. 

* * * 

CONGRESSIONAL PRocEEDINGS.—The House has 
passed the Senate bill providing for an Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, and has also passed the Urgent Defi- 
ciency bill. It appropriates $23,650,000, the largest 
item being an appropriation of $21,600,000 for the 
payment of pensioners of the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican War.— Senator Blair has argued in favor 
of his Educational bill at very great length the past 
week. He complained of the press of the country 
for not printing fuller reports of his speech ; Senator 
Hawley and Senator Hoar defended the press, the 
latter remarking that Mr. Blair’s speech was not 
reported more fully chiefly because “it treated of 
a subject which had been discussed exhaustively 
for three sessions of Congress already, and on 
which every one’s mind was made up.” A 
special committee is trying to find out how re- 
ports of the proceedings in secret sessions reach 
the press; it may safely be predicted that the com- 
mittee will not be able to stop the leak. The 
Atkinson-Pendleton contested seat has been awarded 








to the former by a vote of 162 to 0, the Speaker 





counting a quorum. Senator Allison has intro- 
duced a bill granting a bounty of $100 to volun- 
teers of the late war discharged for disease incurred 
in line of duty before serving two years. In the 
Senate Mr. Chandler last week presented a petition 
from Union County, Ark., representing that, at the 
State election there in September, 1888, a sys- 
tematic reign of terror prevailed ; that armed and 
reckless mobs paraded the county, night and day, 
terrorizing whites and shooting and whipping col- 
ored voters ; that schools and churches had been 
demoralized, and ballot-boxes carried off ; and ask. 
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ing for the protection guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. An animated discussion followed. The 
Navy Department has furnished a statement to the 
Committee now considering the McAdoo bill to 
prevent the enlisting of aliens in our navy, showing 
that of the 7,946 enlisted men in the navy only 
3,668 are of American birth. 


* * 
* 





GENERAL News.—Ex-Governor James E. Eng- 
lish, of Connecticut, died at New Haven on Sunday, 
at the age of seventy-seven. The Astor Library 
will receive $450,000 under the will of the late 
John Jacob Astor; other institutions receive $250,- 
000. Bedloe’s Island, in the New York Harbor, 
is to succeed Castle Garden as the landing-place of 
immigrants. The Pope was eighty years old on 
Sunday. The British steamship “Quetta” has 
been wrecked in Torres Straits, with a loss of 200 
lives. M. Constans, French Minister of the In- 
terior, has resigned. More evidence of fraudu- 
lent voting has been found in the New Jersey 
Hudson County investigations. In the English 
House of Commons Mr. Labouchere has been sus- 
pended for aceusing Lord Salisbury of untruthful 
replies to questions relating to the treatment of the 
so-called West End scandals. France and Eng- 
land have agreed to take part in the Berlin Labor 
Conference; the Berne Conference has been aban- 


doned. 





























THE MYSTERY OF LENT. 


(> the dial of the church year the shadow of the 
temptation and passion and death of Christ 
will lie during the weeks to come; the sublime and 
awful mystery of a suffering God will press upon 
countless hearts, and, although in many churches 
no special notice of the season will be taken, there 
will be the consciousness through the whole Chris- 
tian Church of the tender and solemn associations of 
the Lenten season. The world has its spiritual 
calendar no less than its visible record of the days 
and months, and in that calendar the chief events 
are those which concern the life of Christ. Those 
events preserve their ancient and profound signifi- 
cance, not only because they concern the sufferings 
of the Christ, but because they express also with 
extraordinary depth and power those experiences 
which are common to all his brethren. That which 
makes the life of Christ so infinitely inspiring and 
consoling is the completeness with which it inter- 
prets all other lives. What we strive for he 
attained, what we hope for he realized; he remains 
the one unchanging ideal. But to this stainless 
soul there came the most subtle and trying tempta- 
tion, into this unselfish and divine life there entered 
the bitterest and most incomprehensible agony and 
anguish. These dark experiences are nowhere 
explained to us; nay, more, in their blackest hours 
we perceive that even Christ himself did not under- 
stand them. He received the cup held to his lips, 
but the cup itself was a mystery. But if the reason 
be concealed behind a cloud which no man can 
penetrate, and into the bosom of which it would be 
profane to stretch our hand, the fruit of those 
terrible experiences is profoundly clear and com- 
prehensible. We do not understand the manner of 
Christ’s temptation, but we do understand the 
unbroken repose, the unsullied purity, the im- 
movable strength, which emerge from it; we can- 
not understand the mystery of the Passion and the 
Cross, but there is nothing else so clear to us as the 
certainty and the joy and the everlasting victory of 
the Resurrection. And while the thought of the 
temptation, the agony of the Garden, and the 
anguish of the Cross are on all hearts and minds, 
let us learn also that lesson of contentment and 
strength which comes from the perception that, 
while the causes of dark things are concealed, their 
glorious results stand out all the more definite and 
inspiring because of the cloud of mystery behind 
them. 
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IS RELIGION A FAILURE? 


WE are told constantly by the secular press 
that the Church is losing its influence, that 
the pulpit is no longer a power, that Christianity is 
in decay, that men do not care for theology; and 


this is so frequently and vigorously reiterated that - 


a great many men believe it to be true, and 
even those who do not really believe it think that 
there must be something in assertions so often and 
so confidently repeated. In the face of these 
assertions are the phenomena witnessed in the city 
of New York during the last week. For six suc- 
cessive days, at noon, in Trinity Church, at the 
head of Wall Street, under the shadow of its great 
banking and insurance offices and within the 
sound of the Stock Exchange, Phillips Brooks has 
preached to audiences which, the first day filling 
every seat, so steadily increased that in the latter 
half of the week hundreds were turned away, un- 
able to get in, and, as one present remarked to the 
writer, the church within was so packed that it would 
have been difficult to get in an additional umbrella. 
At the same time Mr. Moody has been preaching 
to a crowd that thronged one of the largest churches 
uptown, filling it in every part half an hour be- 
fore the services began, and with so many turned 
away for want of room to accommodate them that, 
after three days, a second church was opened a mile 
further uptown, and Mr. Moody, speaking to the first 
audience from half-past ten to half-past eleven, drove 
straight to the second church to conduct there a 
second service, to a congregation equally crowded, 
from half-past eleven to half-past twelve. 

Life answers the sneers of the scorner. Is it only 
women that care for religion? Only men were 
admitted to Trinity Church. Is it only the ignorant, 
or the emotional, or the imaginative, or the elect 
few drilled and habited to religious discourse? 
The congregations in Trinity were made up of the 
shrewdest business men of the great metropolis. Do 
the churches survive only because on Sunday men 
and women have nothing else todo? These crowded 
churches were packed with auditors six successive 
week-days. Has the public grown indifferent to 
theology? Phillips Brooks and Dwight L. Moody 
are nothing if not theological. Mr. Moody’s ad- 
dresses were on the work and power of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of men; Phillips Brooks’s 
addresses were on the work of Jesus Christ as the 
Redeemer of mankind. Is the public attracted 
only by new theology? or only by old theology ? 
Phillips Brooks would be generally identified as 
belonging to the one school, Mr. Moody to the 
other. Does the church depend on music, art, 
scenic effects, liturgies, and processions for its 
power to draw? At Trinity Church there was 
no service but congregational singing led by 
the piping voices of half a dozen small boys; 
not even an organ voluntary introduced the services 
the day we attended. At Mr. Moody’s services 
there was heartier singing led by a larger choir, but 
it was not more artistic and could not be called 
more musical. Was it curiosity that drew these 
crowds to hear two great pulpit orators? In part ; 
yet both Phillips Brooks and Dwight L. Moody 
are singularly indifferent to all the arts of the 
rhetorician and the elocutionist. 

Men not interested in religion! There is nothing 
—neither fashion, politics, nor business—in which 
they are so profoundly interested. What they are 
not interested in is unreligion in a religious garb 
and with a religious phraseology. Neither Phillips 
Brooks nor Dwight L. Moody spend time in dis- 
cussing politics or sociology or ethics. They deal 
with the fundamental truths; with the spiritual 
life ; with the relation of men to God ; they speak 
to men as sons of God. No lesser theme could 
command such continuous attention. Not even ina 
political campaign could the most famous of 
political orators give a succession of six lectures on 
the Tariff, or the Southern Question, and command 
such a hearing as Phillips Brooks has commanded 
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for his discourses on Redemption. Max O'Rell 
is a popular lecturer; Kennan interests great 
audiences; but neither of them could speak six 
days in succession to crowded audiences in the 
middle of the day. A lecturer in Fifth Avenue on 
Success in Society, or in Wall Street on Success in 
Business, could not easily get an audience for one 
day during business hours; Mr. Moody gets a double 
audience in Fifth Avenue, and Phillips Brooks 
could easily have had a double audience, if he could 
have addressed it, at the head of Wall Street. And 
their theme is religion. 

Nor is this so exceptional as to be extraordinary. 
Every Sunday morning men and women gather in 
the churches to hear speakers of no fame and no 
genius on the same theme. Itis not merely Dwight 
L. Moody and Phillips Brooks who speak to 
crowded churches week after week, year after year. 
There are thronged churches in every city ; well-filled 
churches in every town. No lecture agent would 
think of venturing on a course of lectures in the same 
place, by the same lecturer, week after week, year 
after year,on the same general theme. But the 
Church essays this experiment, not in one town but 
in every town in the United States; and success is 
the rule, failure the rare, the very rare, excep- 
tion. 

No! brethren of the ministry, do not imagine 
that men and women have ceased to care for the 
Christian religion. If they do not care for your 
preaching, either you have not the religien of Jesus 
Christ, or you do not know how to convey it to souls 
that are in need of it. The world is as truly bereft 
without God now as it ever was; it is as hungry 
for hope, and it is as true now as when Paul lived 
that to be Godless is to be hopeless. Whoever has 
sympathy with men and touch with God, and 
knows how to make men feel the presence and 
power—the gracious presence and gracious power— 
of God, never lacks for men and women eager to 
listen to the story of God’s grace, if not to receive 
the gift of his love. 








MINISTERIAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH. 


W* are glad to see indications of an increased 

recognition of the paramount necessity for 
systematic education of colored preachers in and 
for the South. The Episcopalians are beginning 
the establishment of an Episcopal seminary for this 
purpose in Nashville ; the Congregationalists are 
endeavoring to secure an endowment for another 
chair in the theological school attached to the 
Howard University, which now has but one full pro- 
fessorship ; and from other parts of the South comes 
also news of increased attention to this phase of 
Christian work. ; 

In our judgment, no work more needs to be done 
for the colored people of the South than that of 
educating a colored ministry. White preachers will 
not to any great extent serve as religious teachers 
of the colored people ; white and colored congrega- 
tions will not for some time to come, if ever, to any 
great extent unite in the same church organization 
or worshiping assembly. The negro mind and 
character is especially emotive and imaginative ; it 
must be reached through the emotions and through 
the imagination. It can best be reached by preach- 
ers of the same race. There are, indeed, plenty of 
negro preachers in the South, but they are all emo- 
tion and imagination; their preaching is neither 
ethical nor spiritual. It inflames the passions and 
excites the sensibilities without instructing the reason 
or educating the conscience. Wedo not mean that 


there is no good, true, pure, and wholesome preach- 
ing by negroes to negroes; but we do mean that it 
is exceptional.. That religion is a life, that to be 
religious is to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God; that God is pleased, not by 
shoutings and hallelujahs, but by industry, honesty, 
temperance, chastity—these alphabetic conceptions 
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of religion, wrought into the consciousness of most 
readers of The Christian Union by generations of 
preachers and almost centuries of Bible reading 
and study, are practically ignored in hundreds of 
negro congregations in the South. So long as this 
is the case, so long the moral life of the negro race 
will be semi-pagan, Christianity nothing more than 
a Sunday suit of clothes. Great progress has been 
made in the South since the war, in education. 
Public school systems have been established, and 
in many of the public schools Christian teachers, 
educated at normal schools established and main- 
tained by Christian philanthropy, are doing an in- 
valuable though unostentatious work. But if any- 
thing is established by the experience of the ages, it 
is that religion must keep pace with education, the 
church with the school, if the community is to be 
purified, prepared for life—either this or that 
which is to come. What the South wants for the 
redemption of its colored population to-day more 
than anything else is colored preachers trained 
in the ethical and spiritual elements of the Eng- 
lish Bible. It does not want scholastic preach- 
ers; it does not want men furnished with 
Greek, with Hebrew, or with scholastic theology : 
it does want preachers who know the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount, 
who understand the great fundamental teachings 
of the Bible respecting sin, righteousness, and 
redemption. It needs, at various points in the 
South, short courses, not exceeding one year, to 
furnish the negro race with preachers not educated 
away from their people, not robbed of their emotive 
and imaginative power, but with that power chas- 
tened, restrained, and guided into noble spiritual 
uses. There are a few such colored preachers in 
the South, but as compared with the great mass of 
religious haranguers they are very few. We believe 
that if our missionary organizations working in the 
South would unite so far as to district the South, 
put their seminaries where they would not conflict 
with each other, and provide in them such courses 
that men who have already begun to preach might 
take a year of instruction, and young men from 
college or normal school might in one or two years 
equip themselves for immediate practical work, they 
would find the purse-strings of both North and 
South open, and new contributions furnished them 
for this new and much-needed work. 








ONE WAY OF HELPING MEN. 


NE of the sources of the tremendous impulse 
which Christ gave to humanity was his faith 

in men. If he had come in the spirit of many of 
his followers, the ear of the world would never have 
listened to him, nor the heart of the world ever 
responded ; if he had brought with him, instead of 
the smile of God, the blackness of the curse which 
some theologians have fulminated over the human 
race, he would never have saved it; but, with a 
diviner vision, because a diviner heart, than these 
misguided and blinded followers, he recognized the 
divine birthright of humanity and preached to men 
the gospel of the everlasting hope. If you want to 
help a man, have faith in him and make him feel 
that faith. More men and women are shipwrecked 
in this world for lack of faith than for any other 
reason. There is a black hour in the life of many 
a man or woman which is often turned into an 
hour of disaster because no faith comes from any 
human being to take the place of that faith in one’s 
self which has gone. When men and women are 
intrenched in evil ways, and their consciences are 
dulled and unresponsive, unsparing denunciation is 
sometimes the best method of opening their eyes ; 
but to those who understand where they are, con- 
demnation is generally the word which drives them 
to final ruin. There is nothing in this world so 
divine as faith, nothing which in the hour of despair 
brings back the ebbing tide of strength and makes 
a new endeavor possible. No man who feels the 
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strong faith of another can be quite without faith 
in himself. There is an inspiration in it which is 
contagious, and which has the power of lifting us 
when we have fallen the lowest. If God has faith 
in humanity—and that faith is not only the sublimest 
but the most continuously revealed fact in the story 
of human life—is there any reason why we should 
withhold our faith from our fellows? Lack of faith 
in men means either a limited experience or an 
inharmonious nature; a man who sees things 
largely, and sees them as a whole, can never fail to 
‘take account not only of the vast possibilities of 
nobleness among his fellows, but its splendid act- 
ualities as well. We can do no greater service to 
those with whom we are thrown than to show con- 
tinually our faith, not only in what they are, but in 
what they may become. The man who has this 
faith, and manifests it, reinforces every other man 
for the doing of the best work which is in him, and 
so serves both man and God. 








BISHOP WIGGER’S ORDER. 


HE New York “Sun ” thinks that Bishop Wig- 
ger’s reported order requiring Roman Catholics 
to send their children to Roman Catholic schools, 
under penalty of excommunication, concerns only 
Roman Catholics. “ Nobody,” it says, “is obliged 
to be a Roman Catholic, and, therefore, nobody is 
under compulsion in that respect to which he does 
not willingly yield.” We agree neither with the 
premise nor with the conclusion. Many are obliged 
to be Roman Catholics by inheritance, instruction, 
fear, conscience ; and that they do not willingly 
vield to the counsel or even the commands of the 
Roman Catholic Church is evident from the fact 
that its ecclesiastics find it necessary to threaten 
the penalties of excommunication in order to secure 
compliance. Nor do we agree with the conclusion 
that Protestants are not concerned with the action 
of the Roman Catholic Church in this matter. The 
entire American community is one ; and whatever 
injures one portion of it injures all. If the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is right, if our common 
schools are “ godless schools,” if they are giving 
their pupils only a scholastic instruction and no 
training in character, if they are developing in them 
habits of irreverence and disregard for authority, 
if they are leaving the moral nature undeveloped 
and so are only making them shrewder forgers, de- 
faulters, demagogues, we are all interested in either 
reforming or breaking up the system. If, on the 
other hand, the Protestants are right, if the paro- 
chial schools give catechism but do not develop 
common sense, form habits of submission to author- 
ity at the expense of independent judgment, fit men 
to accept conclusions but not to form them, make 
(as the Canadian school system makes of the French 
Canadians) masses of voters who are obedient to the 
political directions of a hierarchy, and widen the 
separation and so intensify the prejudices between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, we are all inter- 
ested to have as few parochial schools and as flour- 
ishing public schools as possible. 

It is true that there is a right and a wrong way 
of working for this result. The wrong way is to 
prohibit parochial schools ; to forbid, as in France, 
ecclesiastics and members of religious orders from 
teaching in any schools, or to forbid, as was 
attempted in Massachusetts, parents from choosing 
schools for their own children. The right way is to 
take to heart all Roman Catholic criticisms on our 
public schools, to do our best to correct their faults, 
to equip them so splendidly, to make them so admira- 
ble in all elements necessary for character-building 
and training for life-work, that parents will dare 
even threats of excommunication rather than deprive 
their children of the advantages which the public 
school confers. There is one power which is 
greater than even the fear of excommunication ; 
that is the parental instinct. If we are wise enough 
to accept every such order as that of Bisbop Wig- 
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ger as a challenge, and to make our public schools 
so good that parents will not consent to deprive 
their children of the advantages which such schools 
afford, we can leave time to do the rest. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
SEEN AND HEARD IN NEW YORK. 


An agnostic, who glories in his ignorance, lately as- 
cribed his disowning of religion and refusal to have 
God in his thoughts to a supposed insult received 
years ago at the hands of aclergyman. At least, in 
the last analysis, the reason was no weightier than this. 
The beginning of a departure from inherited and ac- 
cepted faith dated from a Sunday evening when, it 
being a time of intense political excitement, the minis- 
ter spoke sharply to him, and fairly repelled him from 
the service. This issue from such a cause is much like 
a determination to have nothing to do with railroads, 
and even to deny their utility, because, when one was 
young, the conductor of a local train treated him rudely. 

- os 

A New Yorker, who is a philosopher at three years 
of age, was given a penny to put on the plate at church, 
and was told that it was for the poor. On his way 
out of church he demanded that the poor be shown 
him. He was afraid that his money would go wrong. 
This seemed a delightful travesty on the anxiety of 
potential contributors to missions about the fate of 
other people’s dollars. If the heathen can be shown 
them in the act of receiving American dimes from the 
missionary, then they will give thought to the supposed 
duty of adding to the amount received by missionary 


boards. 


* * 
* 


“ Two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage ” was the kind 
Napoleon declared he liked. The men who had it were 
the men he counted on. “ Two-o’clock-in-the-morn- 
ing ” benevolence is also a characteristic worth having. 
I have just seen a letter dated 2:30 a.M., inclosing com- 
mendatory epistles written to help a man who had no 
claim on the writer except that of merit. It must have 
been a half-hour process to prepare them. This half- 
hour came at the end of many hours of exhausting 
work. The man who did this kindness has a place of 
great responsibility in a New York daily newspaper. 
If a theological professor should write such letters, 
after as many hours of intense mental and bodily 
activity, it would be called a clear case of “ works” 
perfecting faith. What about the newspaper man’s 


act ? 


* * 
* 


A display of roses in a florist’s window has pointed a 
moral. The roses were marked “hybrids,” and, 
beneath, the dealer had written the name of the variety 
as “ Magna Charter.” This commingling of Latin and 
English brought to mind the florescent and hybrid 
sermons I have heard in which the “ underdone ” 
preachers had dropped into classics with direful effect. 
To be sure, English was carefully excluded from the 
compounds, but the result was one to make Greek and 
Latin seem to have more of an East River than a 
Helicon or Tiber flavor. The men most apt to quote 
the original when expounding Scripture in a sermon 
are those to whom the language paraded is not a blood 
relation, so to say. 

> * 

Persons active in the managemént of city charities 
become not hard-hearted but hard-headed. Their ex- 
hortation, Do not give money to street applicants, is 
the voice of experience. It is not a turning of the face 
from a poor man to bid him turn his face toward the 
various relief bureaus. What more moving spectacle 
of the minor sort than the sight of a hungry-looking 
colored man leaning against a fence and bitterly cry- 
ing “ because he has had no food in twenty-four hours ” ! 
What more natural than the thrusting of money into 
his hand to buy bread? But the tender-hearted woman 
who gave the weeping man a quarter now re-echoes the 
exhortation, Do not give money to street applicants, 
and all because, on retracing her steps after she had 
gone a few blocks, she discovered the man and brother 
once more hard at work in his great weeping act. 


* * 
* 


Sermons to every one, even to sermon-makers, but 
no sermons to church ushers? The young men who 
show people seats are well employed, but are there not 
sometimes too many reunions of ushers during the 
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service? I lately heard a holiday excursion plan dis- 
cussed by two of these ministering brethren while 
people about them were trying to pray. “I kept 
silence, yea, even from good words” was written for 
ushers as well as for the rest of mankind. 


* * 
— 


The mutations of city pastorates are frequently sug- 
gested by the fresher look of the portion of church signs 
on which the pastor’s name is inscribed. An ecclesias- 
tical paint to meet this emergency isneeded. A judi- 
cious application of a paint which from the moment it is 
put on will look as if exposed to the air for years will 
make it less easy for the passer-by to know that, while 
the sexton abides, the pastor is but of yesterday. 

* + 
+ 

At the risk of giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
I will record an art criticism which will gladden Boston 
scoffers at New York taste. The youthful philosopher 
before quoted was in Central Park late on a recent 
afternoon. The shadows had darkened the severe face 
of Mazzini, the Italian patriot. That bust, as we all 
know, is the pride of New Yorkers, but the grimness 
strangely affected the youthful inspector. “ Will it 
bite?” was his inquiry. Bostonians, who have been 
taunted with the pained look of their statue of Colum- 
bus and the weird aspect of other statues which have 
startled visitors with strange alarms, will now take 
courage. Even New York children, they will exclaim, 
ery out with fear in the presence of our Park works of 
art. 

*.,* 

Passing through a tenement-house district, I made a 
study of the faces of the very young children. In the 
group I noted as happy looks as ever lighten the child 
faces which bloom in Fifth Avenue windows. Ten 
years from now, however, the contrast in the expression 
of the two classes will be painful. The children of the 
poor, before they know they are born to poverty, live 


the dream life in which we all once moved. 


* * 
* 


I heard a clergyman give a long series of notices the 
other Sunday in an illogical, disconnected way, and I 
wondered if ten persons present, if suddenly called on, 
could tell what was to be done in the parish during 
the week and who was to doit. ‘“ He was gifted as a 
notice-giver ” would be a eulogy on a departed minister 
which his children might well be proud of. 

* * 
* 

We all of us tire of business phrases we use con- 
stantly. Howa brakeman must loathe the word “ next,” 
which his lips must utter with wearying frequency ! 
“ Twenty-third next !” cried an elevated railroad brake- 
man, and I wondered if he had asked his pastor never 
to call the other life “ the next world ” ! 

og 

“ He took ether like a gentleman,” said an eminent 
surgeon, in praise of a patient, who was a clergyman, 
by the way. The ether test would be too much for 
most of us, I fear. The remark, however, shows that 
a new definition of the word gentleman may be im- 
pending. 

* * 
* 

I am Columbus, as Mr. Depew would say. I have 
discovered additional evidence that George Washington 
was mortal. In the “ Daily Advertiser” of this city, 
in its issue for January 5, 1790, is an advertisement for 
a cook, whose service was to be in the President’s 
household. Washington was a man of lofty ideals, and 
it is not strange, therefore, that he sought a cook “ per- 
fect in the business.” Week after week, however, that 
advertisement was inserted, as a file of the “ Adver- 
tiser”” shows, the flawless frier not appearing. At 
length the President’s appeal was withdrawn, but as to 
the result of this trial by newspaper there is a suggest- 
ive silence. We must fear the worst. But during 
those weeks of suspense the great man’s patience was 
tested as is that of the householder of to-day. Instead 
of liberty, and the danger of entanglements with foreign 
governments, the kitchen theme doubtless engrossed 
his home conversation. When he entered the house, the 
matchless Martha would inquire, not, “ How fares the 
State ?” but, “Is there any news about a cook ?” How 
near our hearts this all brings Washington! If the 
perfect cook ever came, how freely we would vote a 
pension to the cook’s descendants ! 

roe 

Mr. Moody has once more given us illustrations of 

his tact in dealing with individuals and congregations. 
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His present visit to New York has emphasized afresh 
the fact of his “saving common sense.” His tact sug- 
gests, by way of contrast, a story I heard Bishop Niles, 
of New Hampshire, tell. The Bishop was a professor 
in Trinity College, Hartford, and a clergyman, when 
one day a Bible distributer found his way into the good 
man’s study. “Have you a Bible ?” was asked ina 
sanctimonious tone. “Several,” replied Mr. Niles. 
“ Have you a Testament?” “Yes.” “ Well, then, as 
is my custom, I will leave you atract.” As the tact- 
less visitor went out of the door, the clergyman read 
the title of the tract. It was : “The Profane Swearer’s 
Prayer.” 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


tT most exciting event hereabout during the 
past week—in newspaper circles at any rate— 
has been the discussion over some remarks alleged 
to have been made on Saturday evening, the 22d 
inst., by President Eliot at a Harvard Club din- 
ner in Philadelphia. Last Monday’s issue of a 
Boston morning paper contained a dispatch from 
Philadelphia stating that on the occasion in ques- 
tion, Mr. L. Clark Davis, of the “ Ledger,” and a 
guest of the Club, having responded to the toast 
“ The Press,” President Eliot expressed a wish to 
speak again, and thereupon launched forth into an 
attack upon newspaper reporters in general and 
Boston newspaper reporters in particular, charac- 
terizing the latter as “drunkards, thieves, dead 
beats, and bummers.” The dispatch further said 
that this attack caused great surprise, was list- 
ened to without any mark of approval, and that its 
author was rebuked by Erastus Brainard, one of 
his graduates, and editor of the Philadelphia “ Even- 
ing News,” who said that he himself had been a 
reporter, and any man who said that the reportorial 
ranks of the great papers were filled with “thieves, 
drunkards, dead beats, and bummers,” said what 
was senseless and untrue. 

Naturally, this story produced a flutter in the 
ranks of Boston journalism. Every daily paper in 
the city sent a reporter on Monday to Cambridge 
to “interview ”’ the distinguished head of Harvard 
University. He declared to each one that the 
Philadelphia dispatch did him (President Eliot) 
great injustice; that his remarks were made in a 
spirit of friendliness to newspapers and with aview 
to their interests; that he did, indeed, allude to 
four instances that had come under his knowledge 
where men expelled from Harvard for gross 
offenses had found employment on Boston dailies ; 
that he made these cases the basis of a caution- 
ary suggestion, but that he by no means intended 
to imply that reporters generally were of that class. 

These statements, being telegraphed to Philadel- 
phia, brought responses from Editor Brainard and 
Editor Davis. The former is quoted as saying: 
“T sat next but one to President Eliot, and, if my 
ears are not absolutely deaf, I heard him say sub- 
stantially what he is reported to have said.” Mr. 
Davis endeavors to pour oil on the troubled waters 
as follows : “In justice to President Eliot it should 
be said, I think, that he did not intend to cast any 
reflection upon the press or reporters as a class. 
He was simply unfortunate, I confidently believe, 
in not clearly or fully expressing his real meaning. 
. . . I believe the matter of his thought was in- 
tended to be entirely good ; it was the manner of it 
to which exception was taken, not less by me than 
by many of his own household.” 





One reason for the interest awakened here by 
this “unfortunate ” episode is the great number of 
Harvard graduates connected with the Boston 
press. Yale, Williams, Amherst, Brown, Dart- 
mouth, and other New England colleges are largely 
represented in our city’s journalism, but Harvard, 
as is natural, has a long lead. An erroneous dis- 
tinction is often drawn, by persons not familiar with 
modern metropolitan journalism, between reporters 
and editors, as if the former were, as a class, of 
inferior character and caliber. The truth is that 
practically all editors have been reporters, and that 
the editorial ranks are constantly recruited from 
the reportorial ranks. That, among the scores 
and probably hundreds of Harvard men who are or 
have been connected with Boston newspapers, there 
are or have been as many as four of unworthy 
character could easily be believed, even without 
President Eliot’s conclusive testimony. There is 
no more reason for disputing such a fact than for 
denying or ignoring the fact that, year by year, a 
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considerable proportion of the best and brainiest 
graduates of Harvard and other first-class colleges 
begin to climb toward editorial chairs by treading 
the reportorial rangs. 





A notable event in literary and religious circles 
here is the publication by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
of Mr. Hamilton A. Hill’s “History of the Old 
South Church,” in two large and sumptuous vol- 
umes. Mr. Hill is a leading member of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Society, of 
the Bostonian Society, and of the church whose 
long and eventful story he has told with the skill 
of a historian and the loving enthusiasm of a pro- 
gressive Christian. Everybody knows how closely 
the Old South was identified with civil liberty, but 
many readers of these volumes will learn for the first 
time that, throughout the more than two centuries 
of its existence, it has stood, as it stands to-day, for 
the liberty that is in Christ. 





Some weeks ago the Evangelistic Committee of the 
Brookfield Conference in this State, after much delib- 
eration over the problem of the Sunday evening serv- 
ice, presented a series of six programmes arranged to 
be used responsively. They consist of selections of 
Scripture adapted to special Gospel themes, with 
appropriate prayers, hymns, and anthems. They 
are designed to form a series, but may be used in- 
dependently. The topics are as follows: The Law 
of God, Confession and Penitence, The Cross of 
Christ, The Gracious Invitation, Christian Faith, 
and Christian Endurance. These programmes 
have been used with such marked acceptance by 
the churches of the Conference that, in compliance 
with many requests, a large number of copies have 
been printed for wider circulation. The Chairman 
of the Committee is the Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, of 
Spencer ; and the Secretary, the Rev. Charles G. 
Mills, of North Brookfield. 





Another stage in the long controversy concerning 
a text-book in history to be used by the Boston 
public schools was reached last week, when the 
committee voted to drop Anderson’s, which was 
substituted for Swinton’s soon after the dispute 
arose. What book will be selected is not yet known, 
but it certainly will not be Swinton’s. Back Bay 
fashionable circles are in a ferment over a pseudo 
Russian “count” who has enjoyed for several 
months the freedom of that element of the city, and 
now turns out to be a vulgar swindler. Several 
thousand dollars will be forwarded from this city 
in aid of the erection of a monument to the late 
H. W. Grady, whose wonderful speech in Boston 
brought his brilliant public life to a close. 
After years of agitation, Bates Hall, containing the 
less popular portion of the Public Library, is now 
opened for a part of each Sunday. The Lenten 
season is being observed this year with even more 
than usual visible tokens of interest and devotion. 
Among the specially notable services are those held 
each day at noon in St. Paul’s Church. They are 
designed particularly for business men, and the 
leading Episcopal clergymen alternate in conduct- 
ing the services. Boston people are pleased but 
not surprised by the reports that come of Phillips 
Brooks’s remarkable noonday meetings in New 
York’s Trinity Church. M. C. A. 




















THE FEDERATION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 


By W. Lewis-Jonzs. 


ger oneaners Federation has been for some years 
a dream which many British politicians, both at 
home and in the colonies, have cherished with much 
fondness. Men belonging to both of the great 
political parties favor the idea; and both parties 
alike contain men who have said some very hard 
things of it. As yet it cannot be said that Imperial 
Federation is much more than a dream. Several 
federative proposals ‘are “in the air,” but not one 
which can be described as embodying in a practi- 
cal form the ideas of those who desire the organic 
unity of the Empire. Sir Henry Parkes, the 
Premier of New South Wales, has long been 
eloquently advocating a Federated Australia—the 
formation of a central government for all the Aus- 
tralian colonies, Tasmania, and New Zealand. In 
England, again, we are discussing the great question 
of Federal Home Rule, by which we mean the 
institution of local parliaments for England, ‘Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, under the supreme con- 
trol of the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. 
Although these two great schemes may “make 
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for” Imperial Federation, they are far from ap- 
proaching the consummation which the thorough- 
going Imperialists desire. It is curious to see how 
the two sections of the Imperial Federation party 
part company on the question of Federal Home 
Rule. While the Gladstonian Imperialists, such 
as Lord Rosebery and Mr. Stead, late of “ Pall 
Mall” renown, welcome the idea of Federal Home 
Rule as a step in the direction of Imperial Federa- 
tion, the Tory Imperialists, on the other hand, 
denounce it as tending to that very disintegration 
which it is their chief object to retard. Federal 
Home Rule, however, is bound to come; devolu- 
tion, as it is called, is the inevitable goal toward 
which British home politics are advancing. The 
Imperial Parliament cannot, and ought not to, 
transact all the local business which belongs to the 
four sections of the United Kingdom. The devolv- 
ing of secondary business to the proposed local 
parliaments is the very measure necessary to enable 
the Imperial Parliament to justify its name and 
perform its true functions. Then, however, will 
come up the question, Is the Parliament sufficiently 
Imperial without colonial representation? It 
appears, at first sight, unfair that the representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom alone should have a 
final fiat in affairs in which our great colonies, as 
members of our Empire, are presumably as inter- 
ested as we are. If the colonies are willing to 
participate in the responsibilities of the Empire in 
general, they should be represented in the Imperial 
Parliament of the future. If the so-called “respon- 
sibilities of the Empire” are such—as they. have 
often been and may be again—that the colonies have 
no interest whatever in taking their share of them, 
the reality of Imperial Federation vanishes. 

The great question is, Do the colonies want Im- 
perial Federation, and, if they do, are they aware 
of the responsibility to which they commit them- 
selves? In November, 1884, under the presidency 
of the late Mr. W. E. Forster, the Imperial Feder- 
ation League was formed, whose object was stated 
to be to secure a scheme of federation which, while 
aiming primarily at the unity of the Empire, should 
not interfere with the existing rights of local parlia- 
ments as regards local affairs; and which should 
combine on an equitable basis the resources of the 
Empire for the maintenance of common interests, 
and adequately provide for an organized defense of 
common rights. Such a programme has a plausi- 
ble sound; and the only question that damages its 
meaning is the awkward and ever-recurrent one of 
practicability. Inthe first place, Imperial Federation 
will be impossible until English statesmen radically 
change their views of foreign policy. At present 
our foreign policy is only adjusted with regard to 
the position of England alone, and with but little 
thought to the necessities of the Empire at large. 
The late Lord Beaconsfield, and the present inher- 
itor of some shreds of his mantle, Lord Salisbury, 
with all their loud professions of an “ Imperial for- 
eign policy,” were altogether blind to our true Im- 
perial interests. The “Jingo” policy, after all, 
has been the exact reverse of the highest Imperial- 
ism. Its great idea was to see England in a 
commanding position among the great European 
powers, to see it holding the balance of power in 
the East, to have it pledged to support the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, or committed to some other 
little engagement on the European Continent which 
had in it the possibilities of war. But to cut a fig- 
ure among the European monarchies is not Impe- 
rialism. The colonies do not care about the fate 
of obscure Continental dynasties. Nor does it mat- 
ter to them whether Constantinople be in the pos- 
session of the Russians or the Turks. But the col- 
onies are the Empire; and if the Empire is to be 
federated, our foreign policy will have to be revolu- 
tionized. England must toa great extent withdraw 
from the councils of Europe before Imperial Fed- 
eration can be anything more than the dream which 
it now is. And whether England is willing to do 
this, whether English statesmen and the majority 
of the English people are ready to give up their 
share of the management of European affairs, is a 
very doubtful matter. 

The first difficulty, it will be seen, lies at home. 
The second is to be found in the wishes of the colo- 
nists themselves. On this point the testimonies are 
of a very conflicting character. Colonial statesmen 
are not by any means agreed on the question ; and 
we learn that the majority of the colonial popula- 
tion do not trouble themselves much about the mat- 
ter. It is in Australia that the question has hith- 
erto been discussed with most spirit. Both Australia 
and the Cape Colony appear to be far readier for 
federation than Canada, where public opinion has 
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been all along stolidly apathetic. The side from 
which the appeal for Imperial Federation comes with 
most force to the colonial mind is that involved in 
the problem of the naval and military defenses 
of the colonies. The colonies are fully aware of 
their danger in case of a war between England and 
a strong maritime power. Now, no system of ade- 
quate Imperial defense could be established without 
Imperial taxation ; and Imperial taxation would be 
unjust and impracticable unless the colonists had 
a voice in its imposition. This is the crux of the 
question. This it is which gives rise in many Aus- 
tralian minds to a desire for independence. In a 
recent number of the “Nineteenth Century ” Sir 
Julius Vogel, late Premier of New Zealand, asked 
and discussed the question whether a British colony 
had a right to secede. The raising of the question 
indicates the existence of a feeling that secession 
may some day come within the contemplation of 
the Australian colonists. Union with the Em- 
pire, as it now exists, is attended with considerable 
risks. Imperial Federation would diminish the 
risks, but would increase the burdens and fetter the 
liberties of the colonies. And their increase in 
population and power will inevitably suggest the 
question whether the risks of independence are not, 
on the whole, preferable to the burdens and checks 
imposed upon them by a federated Empire. Canada 
as yet has not had so much to say in advocacy of 
Imperial Federation as the Britons of the southern 
seas. The Canadian Liberals and the French Con- 
servatives in the Dominion are against it; and so, 
we all know, is Mr. Goldwin Smith, who yet wields 
his facile pen to some purpose. But Canada is a 
united and solid Dominion, and has a feeling of 
repose about it which does not belong to the several 
independent colonies, so jealous and suspicious of 
each other, which make up Australia. The federa- 
tion of Australian colonies, at least, ought to have 
the good wishes of England, as that will enable us 
to get rid of the word “ colonies ” in application to 
them ; and we can then speak of them, as of Canada, 
as a “dominion.” If, after uniting their forces in 
this way, they will decide upon the further step of 
demanding representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at home, their union will have simplified the 
settlement of that vast question in many important 
respects. 

The talk about Imperial Federation, coupled with 
the advance in wealth and power of the British 
dependencies, has certainly done much to tighten 
the bonds of sympathy and union between the dif- 
ferent sections of the Empire. What the future of 
the vast aggregation of people and territory now 
under British rule will be is one of the most inter- 
esting of the many great problems which this won- 
derful nineteenth century will bequeath to prosperity. 
If the British Empire hasin it the elements of a 
lasting cohesion, it has a destiny before it no less 
splendid than that of the great Western Republic. 
Both alike are fabrics built by the hands of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. If Providence so wills it, they 
can both do mighty things for the world by march- 
ing shoulder to shoulder toward that higher civiliza- 
tion to which 

“ The eternal step of Progress beats.” 

Banaor, Wales. 








THE UNRECKONED FACTOR. 


R. MYRON DUDLEY recently, in The Chris- 
tian Union, questioning the capacity of the 
Indians for General Morgan’s plan of education, 
commends the industrial system of Carlisle and 
Hampton, and says how excellent it is that these 
people should be taught to hoe corn, make bread, 
keep their houses clean, should be trained in the 
virtues of civilization, honesty, truthfulness, the 
duty of living with one husband or one wife, and 
the other duties that belong to Christian living. 
Yes. But this is not all of these schools. In 
each one an idea rings in every blow of the stu- 
dents’ hammers, is sewed into the shoes, kneaded 
into the bread, sown with the seed, reaped in its 
reapings, moves with, environs the pupils, an irre- 
sistible educating force. It gives the whole in- 
struction direction and vitality. No Indian can 
get hold of the Carlisle idea and feel that simple 
manual duties and moral duties are all that life 
requires of him. For here it is not the ‘“ American 
Indian,” but the “Indian American.” Carlisle, 
with inspiring faith in their manliness and woman- 
liness, says to its pupils: “Go forward. You are 
Americans; claim your birthright ; this is the only 
way to get it out of Anglo-Saxons. You will gain 
it by honesty, upright dealing, Christian living, 
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and by definite object. Strike out, work, and 
remember that every one who shows himself a man 
helps undo for his race the rusty reservation bolts.” 

Hampton inculeates into its students living and 
working among their people. 

We may differ from this idea of elevating a race 
through isolation, as one not demanded upon Ameri- 
can soil, not in accord with our American way of 
treating aspirants for citizenship, and as putting a 
grievous burden upon the shoulders of these young 
people, and beyond the strength of many of them. 
And yet, the inspiration of noble devotion is the 
strongest force in human nature, and, whether ap- 
plied to make young Indians models of the possi- 
bilities of their race among white men as the 
strongest appeal to justice and consideration for all 
their people, or to make them help forward so far 
as they can the people about them, it must develop 
character along the highest lines. 

So, if we consider the stimulus of initiation into 
a great cause, of appeal to one’s personality to aid 
in working out good to one’s self and to others, and 
the setting of a definite and a high purpose con- 
stantly before the mind, as appealing to the intel- 
lectual as well as to the moral side of character, 
then these schools appeal to the intellectual power 
and purpose of their pupils, not less, but more, than 
the public schools of the country. 

It is universally admitted that they do it with 
success. 

Therefore, there must be something that Mr. 
Dudley does not reckon upon when he says that 
the white child is threescore, if not fourscore, gen- 
erations ahead of the Indian. For such appeal 
could not be made successfully to any youth so far 
behind our average white youth. 

The Indian race may have thousands of years of 
savagery behind it. But this dear old earth is 
always charming because it renews itself three 
times in every century. And every child is born 
into the world without a past. And the Christian 
religion and all our benevolent institutions are 
founded upon the belief that God is the first hered- 
ity. In this belief we snatch children from ruin 
to safety, thinking of no other ancestry. It is only 
the Indian child who must drag for hundreds of 
years the ancestral chain of his race. 

The IndiaA child’s utter ignorance of everything 
that the children of cultivated parents know is much 
greater in degree, but the same in kind, as the dif- 


‘ference between white children of ignorant parents 


and those of refined and scholarly ones. Every 
public school teacher is familiar with both types. 
But we never have differentiated them by genera- 
tions. 

Then nature has a happy way, sometimes, of set- 
ting out these matters for our edification. Hans 
Christian Andersen reminds us of this in his story 
of a child’s party, where the little ones, walking 
about in childish perception of prosperity, were 
entertained by one of the company, who discoursed 
upon the privileges of her own rank and of theirs. 
She was the burgomaster’s daughter; her papa had 
said that no one ever could be anybody whose name 
ended with “sen” or “den.” All the children’s 
hearts grew warm with satisfaction that their names 
did not end so. But one poor little boy, looking 
through the door ajar at the gayly dressed and 
well-born children, felt his heart sink within him at 
this irrevocable fate of the “sens” and “dens.” 
For his name ended with a “sen;” it was—Thor- 
waldsen. 

It is the children whose names end with “ ian ”— 
worse than any “sen”—and who are looking through 
the reservation door ajar, whom General Morgan 
is planning for. And his plans were not made 
without a study of what work for the Indian under 
most favorable auspices had accomplished. 

This is the way in which he means that “ what 
is good enough for a white man is good enough for 
the Indian.” Frances C. SPARHAWK. 








UNIVERSITY TEACHING IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE. 


By Hsatmar H. Bovesen. 


Bip certain notions in regard to education are 
inherent in a democracy, wherever found, may 
perhaps seem a startling proposition; but it is on 
that account none the less true. The French ter- 


rorist Fouquier-Tinville is the author of the epi- 
grammatic statement that “a republic has no need 
of scholars” (la Republique n’a pas besoin des 
savants); and I am inclined to believe that if a 
popular vote were to settle the question, our univer- 
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sities would be transformed into high schools or 
abolished in a very short time. A special training 
of any kind certainly does militate against the idea 
of equality—a fact which the French Revolution- 
ist of a hundred years ago recognized no less 
clearly than the American workingman does to-day. 
The Sorbonne was closed by the National Conven- 
tion in 1794, and the professors at the Collége de 
France were officially notified that if they taught 
anything inconsistent with the spirit of the Revolu- 
tion they would be guillotined. The system of 
education which the Convention finally adopted 
aimed at a uniformity which was in direct antago- 
nism to nature. It aimed at producing fairly intel- 
ligent citizens, and it discouraged intellectual dis- 
tinctions no less than social and political ones. In 
the United States the same spirit is abroad, though 
it has as yet found no opportunity to assert itself 
against the higher institutions of learning. The 
member of the Kansas Legislature who wanted to 
change the titles of Chancellor and Regents because 
they smacked of British aristocracy gave an indi- 
cation of what we may expect if our higher educa- 
tion were ever to pass under the control of Con- 
gress or the State legislatures. We see daily in 
the policy of the trade-unions, which endeavor to 
enforce an artificial equality of their members, the 
same hostility to excellence and skill which are 
beyond the reach of the average. 

Even in Germany, which of all countries in 
Europe is least affected by the democratic spirit, 
the tendency to lower the standard of the univer- 
sities, so as to bring their instruction within the 
reach of the multitude, has found frequent expres- 
sion. The doors have, in fact, already been opened 
ajar to the Philistines, and they are likely to be 
opened still more widely. 

Oat of the total number of attendants on lectures 
at the University of Berlin in 1888 (7,685) only a 
little more than two-thirds (5,790) were regularly 
matriculated students who had passed through the 
thorough preparatory training of the gymnasium ; 
the others were mostly pharmacologists and gradu- 
ates of the so-called Realschulen (preparatory 
schools where Latin is either not taught or to a very 
limited extent). And yet the representatives in 
the Prussian Landtag are clamoring for still further 
concessions on the part of the University, their pro- 
fessed aim being to throw its doors open to the 
public at large, without reference to age, class, or 
preparatory training. Such experiments have 
already been made in Scotland and in France, and, 
as I believe, with unfavorable results. With us, too, 
the cheap device to allure students by lowering the 
standard of admission has often enough been tried, 
but I think every one will admit that no lasting 
benefit has ever resulted from it. No one but a 
university teacher can know the disadvantages under 
which one labors in lecturing on a literary or scien- 
tific subject before a miscellaneous audience. Some 
have droppedein from curiosity, and expect to be 
amused ; others because they have nothing better to 
do; and those who have come with the purpose of 
earnest and methodical study are frequently not 
even a majority. The professor soon finds that if 
he confines himself strictly to his subject, adhering 
to the scientific form of address which would be 
perfectly in place with scientifically educated 
students, his mixed audience will grow cold and 
indifferent and gradually disappear. ‘To any ambi- 
tious man this is a humiliating experience ; he knows 
instinctively what would please his motley public, 
and, rather than injure his own reputation, he com- 
promises with his conscience and descends to their 
level. He cracks an occasional joke, makes hasty 
excursions into all the various domains of human 
knowledge, discourses in an easy and entertaining 
manner about religion, science, politics, and litera- 
ture, and reaps an abundant harvest of popularity. 
In Germany nothing would ruin a scholar’s reputa- 
tion more completely in the eyes of his learned 
colleagues than this style of lecturing, and there are 
accordingly very few teachers within the German 
faculties who have ventured to adopt it. For there 
is a wholesome spirit of mutual criticism among all 
scholars in the same department, and it is his col- 
leagues that the professor fears and respects much 
more than his public. The nation has a well- 
merited fame for thoroughness in all its pursuits, 
scientific, literary, and political, and superficiality is 
the one capital crime which can never be pardoned. 

In France a very different sentiment prevails. 
No one is there likely to be censured if he resorts 
to claptrap devices for gaining popular favor. The 
professors at the Collége de France lay particular 
stress on a fluent and finished delivery ; they round 
their periods with admirable care, point their state- 
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ments into neat little epigrams, and lose no oppor- 
tunity to startle and to please. Oceasionally the 
result is a real virtuoso performance, like Victor 
Cousin’s discourses on German philosophy (which 
the Germans, by the way, pronounce unpardonably 
shallow) or Taine’s lectures at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts; but much more frequently the professor pro- 
duces an entertaining mélange of anecdotes, witti- 
cisms, and flimsy judgments, which show great 
skill, perhaps, in the use of language, versatility 
of knowledge, and superficial scholarship. Thus 
Philaréte Chasles, a clever and accomplished Littéra- 
teur, used to mount his cathedra in the Collége de 
France in full evening dress and with light kid 
gloves on his hands, and keep his audience in per- 
petual laughter, while, with the cleverness of a 
Parisian chauvinist, he ridiculed the German litera- 
ture, which he did not understand, and particalarly 
Goethe, the latchet of whose shoe he was not worthy 
to unloose. 

Even so profound a savant as Renan does not 
consider it beneath his dignity to crack an occa- 
sional joke at the expense of the detested Germans, 
to whom, by the way, he has in times past acknowl- 
His method of lecturing 
is, however, in other respects scholarly and dignified. 
He has usually an audience of from thirty to fifty 
persons, with whom he feels much at ease. He 
speaks in a lively conversational tone, referring with 
audacious familiarity to the characters of the Old 
and the New Testament, all of whom he appears to 
have known personally. I once listened to one of 
his most entertaining lectures on the Prophets. He 
spoke of Jeremiah as if he had been a howling 
dervish of the Orient, an irresponsible fanatic, and 
probably in need of a bath. Daniel, Isaiah, and 
Habakkuk he characterized with the same vivid col- 
ors, and gave throughout the impression that, if he 
was not personally acquainted with them, he was 
quite familiar with their types, which he regarded 
with small favor. He modernized everything he 
touched, and it appeared to me (though I may not 
have been competent to judge) that he occasionally 
drew upon his imagination for his facts. But 
entertaining his discourse was, bristling with wit 
and charming bits of personal reminiscence from 
his journeys in the East. 

The nearest approach to a university lecture in 
the German sense which I heard in France was a 
discourse on the ancient Provencal dialect by 
Gaston Paris. He had, by a long sojourn at Bonn 
and Gittingen, learned to restrain his Gallic brill- 
iancy and to offer his students solid information 
rather than entertainment. That there are many 
others who labor in the same spirit at the Collége 
de France I do not doubt ; although the opportunity 
to hear them was not afforded me. The celebrated 
physiologist, the late Claude Bernard, and the philol- 
ogist, Paul Hyacinthe Meyer, are shining examples. 
The admirable publications of the Société pour 
l’Etude des Questions d'Enseignement Supérieur, 
which in thoroughness and exhaustive research 
rival anything that Germany has to show, indicate 
that the French are alive to the shortcomings of 
their own institutions of learning, and are not 
unwilling to learn even from their enemies. 

I believe that they are beginning to discover that 
university instruction presupposes a systematic pre- 
vious treining end that no one can benefit by it who 
has not cultivated the habit of exact thought. 








SUBSCRIPTION TO CREEDS BY CHURCH 
MEMBERS. 


By Wotcort CALKINs. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


[oe is only one fair way to enforce the rule 
requiring new members to subscribe to a 
creed : Discipline members already in the church 
by the same rule; excommunicate for heresy. a 
member who is admitted to be exemplary in every 
Christian duty, because he declares that he does 
not believe the very words of the creed of the 
church on certain specific doctrines, such as infant 
baptism, original sin, or everlasting punishment. 
Is there a Congregational church in the country 
that would attempt such a scrutiny of opinions? 
Why subject new members to such an ordeal ? 
What shall be done with this barrier to church 
membership? I am convinced that there is only 
one way out of the difficulty: Repeal the rule re- 
quiring subscription to any formulated articles of 
belief at all, and make the covenant the only instru- 
ment of a church state; trust to personal exami- 
nations, and the witness of a godly life, for evi- 
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dences of true conversion, and demand no other 
qualification for membership; admit those who 
believe just enough to be born again, and trust to 
their growing experience under faithful preaching 
and holy living for defense of the orthodoxy of the 
church. 

Then our creeds may be retained and greatly 


‘ strengthened. They have been dwindled by the 


attempt to adjust them to this unlawful use. The 
great historical creeds were never intended for en- 
forced subscription. They were only testimonies 
to existing harmonies of belief. And it is as true 
now as ever that our Congregational churches 
generally hold and teach a definite system of doc- 
trine, including the substance of the Apostles’ Creed 
with al] Christians, the substance of the Nicene 
Creed with all evangelical Christians, a children’s 
covenant with all except one large denomination 
of evangelical Christians, and also certain princi- 
ples of local independence and of fellowship in 
church organization. Now, it may be possible to 
testify to this fact by our church life and work, with- 
out any creed at all. But, as a conservative, I be- 
lieve that truthful statements of all our doctrinal 
articles, simply as testimonies, would be very useful 
if no human being were ever required to subscribe 
tothem. They might be adopted by churches, 
associations, and national councils, with declaratory 
clauses that they are only intended as a solemn wit- 
ness to existing facts. 

We are only just beginning the modern work 
of creed-making. The Presbyterians are not going 
to stop short at revision. Probably their swiftest 
progress would be made by defeating the present 
proposal and letting the Westminster stand as a 
historic landmark. Then they would be sure to 
have a new Confession before long. Why should 
not two other denominations at least, the Reformed 
and the Congregational, join them in a new Jeru- 
salem Chamber, and formulate one consensus on 
the great doctrines of grace, with separate clauses 
on divergent polities? Such a confession, if it 
were pervaded by a catholic spirit and framed in 
devotional language, might be commanded in a 
new declaration of our National Council, like that 
of the Burial Hill.. Then the way would be open 
for any Congregational church to return to the 
practice of the great majority of the eatly churches 
of New England. 

To make my meaning definite, I will state a sup- 
posed case. The Old Center Church of Hartford 
had no Confession of Faith until 1822. It adhered 
in a general way to the Saybrook Platform, but its 
members never subscribed to any doctrinal articles. 
Now suppose, about the year 1900, this church 
should be convinced that no such subscription ought 
to be required of its members, but should desire to 
bear unequivocal testimony to the truth which the 
church had loyally maintained for nearly three hun- 
dred years. The new evangelical consensus, we 
will suppose, had recently been published, and a 
National Council, assembled at Plymouth, had 
adopted a new declaration, including the doctrinal 
articles common to all the churches with a fresh 
statement of Congregational polity. This document 
is known as the Plymouth Rock Platform. 

The Center Church now proceeds to repeal all its 
rules, but not its Articles of Faith and Covenant. 
New rules are adopted, prefaced with the following 


DECLARATION. 


The First Church of Christ in Hartford is an 
Evangelical Congregational Church. We believe 
the Seriptures of the Old and New Testament to be 
the only divine authority and our only rule of faith 
and practice. As a church organization we hold 
and teach the doctrines and polity of the Apostolic 
and primitive churches, substantially as set forth in 
the Plymouth Rock Platform; and we cordially 
welcome to full membership all persons who re- 
pent of their sins, believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and enter with us into the following covenant 
(here follows the covenant) : 

Rule I—All persons who have been recom- 
mended by the Church Committee, propounded at 
least two weeks, and received by vote of the church, 
shall become members thereof by publicly assenting 
to the covenant. 


The former Articles of Faith would then stand, 
along with all previous covenants, as historical doc- 
uments. The doctrinal position of the church 
would be well defined. No enforced subscription 
would be required, except to the covenant, which is 
a simple personal surrender of heart and life to 
Christ, with a pledge of faithful love, so long as 
any member chooses to remain in thechurch. And 
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the great fact to which the declaration bears witness 
no man could deny. . 

Brethren! The removal of the blockade is the 
next step forward. Iam confident it cannot be long 
delayed. It is the one thing needful to make our 
denomination the foremost missionary agency in 
our country. 

Suppose that a new community in the West should 
desire to organize a church. Some of them have 
always used a liturgy; others have practiced bap- 
tism by immersion, and have delayed the sacrament 
until conversion. Others have been accustomed to 
have class-meetings and love feasts. Others have 
no attachment to any of these practices, but are 
very strenuous for the stray Calvinistic doctrines in 
which they have been trained. Whatcan they do? 
They are only fifty. It would be a sin to have 
more than one church. They must organize a 
church on the New Testament basis, with unre- 
strained liberty toall. Liturgies, immersions, infant 
baptism or baptism after conversion, class-meetings 
and love feasts, and every other sacred thing which 
is innocent, ought to be practiced in the same 
church with the heartiest approbation of all. There 
would be no objection, when the settlement grew 
to be a city, to the division of the mother church 
into Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Method- 
ist branches, provided they were still united in 
affection and work. But in the beginning they are 
under the most solemn obligations to follow Paul’s 
commands to the church at Rome literally, and 
receive one another into the same church. 

Is there any Protestant denomination to-day 
that could organize such a Pauline church on new 
ground? Only one, so far as I know. A Congre- 
gational minister, without the slightest infraction 
of the principles and polity of his denomination, 
could hold services for those who love their Prayer- 
Book and follow every rubric ; could immerse all 
who desired this form of baptism, and baptize the 
infants of believers; could unite in the most 
fervent Methodist meetings; could revere the scru- 
ples of all classes of Christians, and teach them 
to love one another and work together. The case 
I have mentioned is not a supposed case. Such 
churches have been organized, in large numbers, at 
the West, and they have been Congregational 
churches often when a large majority of their mem- 
bers belonged originally to other denominations. 
This was the only form expansive enough to in- 


‘elude them all. 


And yet we are retaining a barrier which, if 
rigidly enforced, would make such an organization 
impossible. Move it away! In the name of aper- 
ishing world, and of a church that has ceased 
to love controversy, 1 plead for absolute repeal of 
all subscription to creeds, and for the reception of 
members on these three conditions, which are vir- 
tually one: Personal faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in heart and 
life, and the covenant with Christ and his Church. 








THE MAKING OF A WEEKLY PAPER. 


By Henry H. Moore. 


III.—PRINTING AND MAILING. 


| marvels of modern presswork are not to be 
found in connection with the weekly journal ; 
they are confined to the daily newspapers of por- 
tentous size and fabulous circulation, which are 
printed by the mile and sawed off to suit the adver- 
tiser—the operations of printing on both sides of 
the sheet, cutting, pasting, folding, and counting 
being all performed by one miracle of mechanism. 
Nevertheless the process of printing a weekly paper 
is by no means uninteresting, and it is more typical 
of the great mass of printing of our day. Leaving 
the marvel-seeker, therefore, to gaze dumbly at the 
presses of the “Daily [including Sunday] Uni- 
verse,” we will try to tell, in a familiar way, how 
such a paper as The Christian Union is printed. 
After the pages have been securely “locked up ” 
in the chases at the composing-room, they are 
placed in a stout frame or box, and sent by wagon 
to the press-room, which is in a different part of 
the city. Here, on the ground floor, is a large 
room containing a dozen or more presses of various 
kinds, five of which are used in printing The Chris- 
tian Union. Presses designed for this sort of print- 
ing are made by several manufacturers, but in 
general principle they are all alike. The type is 
laid on a flat bed of iron, which moves forward 
and backward on the press, passing under inking 
rollers at one end of the machine, and under a large 
cylinder at the other. The paper is placed in 
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sheets on a delivery board above’ the cylinder, 
whence it is fed, sheet by sheet, to the cylinder, 
which, revolving, rolls over the paper and the type, 
thus making the impression upon the former. The 
kind of press here illustrated—known as the 
“ Potter ”—does excellent work at the rate of from 
twelve hundred to two thousand impressions per 
hour. The excellence of the work, however, is not 
by any means due merely to the character of the 
press. Given careful typesetting, a good press, and 
due attention to the amount of ink and the force of 
the impressson, very poor printing would result 
were it not for the important and delicate work of 
“making ready.” Notwithstanding the skill of 
typefounders and press-makers, all parts of a form 
will not print alike, especially where electrotypes 
and woodcuts are used. It is the business of the 
“ maker ready ” to remedy these defects of surface, 
and make the form print clearly and uniformly. 
To do this he first puts the form on the press and 
takes a light impression on the paper packing 
(called the tympan) which surrounds the cylinder. 
An impression on the regular paper to be used will 
now show numerous light and heavy spots which 
must be made uniform. Here a type or rule is 
worn and does not print well; the part of the 
paper where this appears is cut out from the proof- 
sheet with a sharp knife and pasted on the corre- 
sponding place on the packing, thus giving that 
place increased pressure in printing. Where a 
part of the form prints too black, the corresponding 
printed portion on the packing is cut out. When 
another proof is taken, the part which before printed 
lightly receives additional impression, and that 
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machine. The sheets are now fed one by one 


across :a large table, divided in the center. A thin- 
edged strip of metal attached to an elevated arm 








FOLDING-MACHINE. 


suddenly descends and forces the sheet into the 
cleft in the middle of the table, it is drawn between 
rollers which crease it neatly, another operation 
folds it again and yet again, and it is then deposited 
in a trough-like part of the machine, which contains 
a rapidly accumulating mass of folded sheets which 
begin to look like The Christian Union. This de- 
scription applies to the 16-page sheet. Two 8-page 
sheets are inclosed within this, which are printed 
from forms “imposed ” in such a way that the sheet 
can be printed on both sides from the same form 
and then be cut in two, thus saving presswork. 
These latter are folded by hand, as is also the sheet 
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which printed heavily receives less. This process 
(which is called overlaying, and which has some- 
times to be supplemented by pasting uwnderlays be- 
neath the type) is continued till all parts of the 
form print alike, when the form is ready for 
printing, the press is started up, and the edition 
worked off. The ink used in printing, it will be 
noticed, is very different from the ordinary writing 
fluid, being thick, like molasses on a very cold 
morning, and exceedingly sticky, so that lady vis- 
itors will do well to keep at a distance from the 
“ink fountain” when it plays! 

When the sheet comes off the press, it has printed 
on it eight pages of The Christian Union, but they 
appear decidedly mixed. Supposing the sheet to 
be the “ outside form” of the outside sheet for this 
week’s paper, the pages will be arranged thus: 
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DIAGRAM OF EIGHT-PAGE PRINTED SHEET. 


The sheet, thus printed, is taken to another press, 
where is another or the “ inside form,” comprising 
the pages 328, 329, 332, 333, 344, 345, 348, 349, 
so arranged that they will fall in proper order on 
the opposite side of the sheet printed as above. 
The sheet having been printed on both sides, it is 
ready for the folder. A stack of sheets is carried 
to the mailing-room and placed on the folding- 


containing the four outside pages, or “cover.” The 
“ gatherer ” now comes along and takes a pile of 
the sheets from each of the machines and carries 
them to the “insetter.” This deft worker—a girl 
this time—seizes one of the “inner sheets” and 
places it between the center fold of the “ outside 
sheet,” and then incloses this double sheet within 
the cover. The “insetter” will probably have put to- 
gether a score of Christian Unions while the reader 
is trying to understand this description of grouping 
the sheets for one. 
These sheets must 
now be fastened 
together. The old 
way was to stitch 
them with thread, 
but for newspa- 
pers and mag- 
azines this process 
has been almost 
entirely supersed- 
«d by the wire- 
stitching machine. 
The paper is open- 
ed at the center 
and put on a long 
steel bed, upon 
which a stamp 
comes down, 
punches a_ hole 
through the paper, 
inserts a _ wire, 
clinches it, and the 
sheets are bound 

a | firmly together. 
The next process is to cut the leaves, so that the 
paper may be opened, at any page. A hundred or 
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more papers are put under the knife of a steam cutter, 
and the margin for an eighth of an inch is trimmed 
off of the top and bottom and the outside edge. 
The Home Supplement, which has gone through a 
like process of folding, stitching, and trimming, is 
then inserted, and the paper, thus consisting of two 
8-page sheets, a 16, and a 4-page cover, is handed 
to you complete and ready to read. 

But not ready to mail! This most important 
operation has been prepared for in the composing- 
room. Have you ever wondered why and how the 
yellow label is put on your Christian Union? If 
each subscriber's name and address had to be writ- 
ten on a wrapper fifty-two times a year, the trouble, 
expense, and confusion would be very great. This 
is obviated by having the name and address set up 
in type. Three or four hundred names may be put 
on one “galley,” and a proof taken in a minute, 
when the writing of them would consume some 
hours. The proofs containing these names and 
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addresses are each week sent to the mailing-room, 
where they are cut up into strips, each containing 
perhaps seventy-five names. These strips are 
placed in an ingenious little contrivance called a 
mailing-machine, invented by a clergyman, the Rev. 
Robert Dick, of Buffalo. This machine, held in 
the right hand of the mailer, who has in front of him 
a pile of newspapers, or newspaper wrappers, auto- 
matically gums the label, and a movement of the 
operator’s hand cuts off the label from the strip 
and stamps it upon the wrapper. This is done with 
wonderful rapidity, four thousand wrappers having, 
it is said, been addressed in this way in an hour. 

If there is but one subscriber in a given place, 
his name is put in type this way: 


GeoAJones Mar90 


SAW TOOTH 


Alturas co Idaho 


This name is placed with that of other people in 
Idaho who are similarly fortunate in having a 
monopoly of The Christian Union in their respect- 
ive localities. All these names are stamped upon 
newspaper wrappers, which inclose the paper when 
the subscriber receives it. If, however, there are 
several sensible or lucky individuals in one town 
who each take The Christian Union, their names are 
set up thus: 


*s Mary Clark Jan91 


24 Irving? lace 


WmDtITunter Dec90 
321 Ames ave 


Their post-office address is then set up and put on 
another “ galley,” thus : 


23.05 


W orth_co Ga 


The mailer puts the first kind of label on the paper 
itself, and the post-office address on a wrapper 
which is used to inclose both papers, or as many as 
are sent to one place; which wrapper is removed by 
the postmaster when he distributes the mail. 

The papers having been properly trimmed by 
the cutting-machine, they are taken by girls, who 
fold them for mailing. The mailer then stamps 
the label on the paper, where there are several 
papers for one post-office, and incloses these in a 
“package” with a common wrapper, or folds the 
“singles” each within a wrapper which has pre- 
viously been labeled and made ready for pasting. 
The papers are then put in mail-bags, supplied by 
the Government, which, when filled, are marked 
with a tag giving the name of the publication and 
the State to which the papers are to be forwarded. 
The mail-bags are transferred by wagon to the gen- 
eral post-office, where they are weighed, and a 
memorandum made of the amount, which is charged 
for at the rate of one cent a pound. After the 
edition has been sent out, the post-office authorities 
send in their bill for the total postage, which is paid 
by check, a periodical stamp representing the 
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amount is canceled by the postal clerk, and the 
account thus squared. 

Much of this work of printing and mailing has 
to be done at night, in order that remote subscrib- 
ers may get their papers in time for Sunday read- 
ing. The mailing is done on the principle that the 
farthest away shall be served first; consequently 
the first papers are sent out by the midnight mails 
for the far West. When the streets of New York 
are silent and dark, therefore, the mail-wagon 
begins its oft-repeated trips from press-room to post- 
office, bearing a freightage which is the result of 
the many varied processes which have been briefly 
described in these articles. Let us hope that this 
result, which is soon speeding on its way to every 
point of the compass by railway and steamer, to the 
homes of white man and black man and red man, 
to the old and the young, the poor and the rich, 
the happy and the unhappy, may be so helpful and 
inspiring and entertaining to its various readers 
that none of them will regard as misdirected the 
multifarious work which goes to the making of a 
weekly paper. 


THE BAY PSALM-BOOK. 


By Auice M. EARteE. 


VW our Pilgrim Fathers founded a religious 

colony in New England, they brought to the 
New World from their English homes the psalm- 
books compiled by Sternhold and Hopkins, by 
Playford, by Ravenscroft, and Ainsworth’s version 
of the Psalms, which had been printed in Holland. 
In all these books the versification was poor and 
the meaning confused; and in 1640 the clergymen 
of New England (then over thirty in number) de- 
cided to make a new metrical version of the Psalms 
for use in the Colonies. The result of this decision 
was the New England Psalm-Book, or, as it is uni- 
versally called, the “ Bay Psalm-Book.” 

The greater part of the work of arranging and 
versifying was done by the Rev. Mr. Mather, of 
Dorchester, the Rev. Mr. Welde, of Roxbury, and 
John Eliot, that glorious representative of New 
England Puritanism, the missionary to the Indians. 

It is impossible to overstate the unique badness 
of the versification of this new psalm-book, though 
it is acknowledged by every one to be a good literal 
translation from the Hebrew. Unfortunately, that 
virtue does not make it the more suitable for sing- 
ing. The words also are often so confused in mean- 
ing that it would be impossible to comprehend 
them did we not know well the prose translation of 
the Bible. 

The paper which was used was also poor; the 
printing worse ; and the punctuation as bad as the 
versification. A few colons and very rare commas 
and periods were scattered haphazard through the 
verses, without apparently the least regard to mean- 
ing or grammar. 

And yet Welde and Mather were men of intelli- 
gence, and writers of strong and scholarly prose ; 
and Eliot, we know, was as learned and intelligent 
as he was noble and good. In spite of our admi- 
ration for him, we cannot banish the unwelcome 
thought that, if the Indian Bible and Psalms showed 
no more good sense and good arrangement in their 
rendering than did the Bay Psalm-Book, it is 
greatly to be wondered how the Indians could pos- 
sibly understand them. It makes us suspect that 
Eliot’s success as a missionary lay in his personal 
influence, and in the power of his goodness and 
piety, and not in his laborious translations. 

That the new psalm-book was not wholly admired 
even by the community in which it was produced, 
and by which it was warmly adopted, may be 
gathered from various passages in the sermons and 
writings of contemporary divines, and also by the 
fact that before the third edition was issued it was 
revised by Mr. Dunster, the President of Harvard 
College, and Mr. Lyon. It became somewhat more 
suitable to be sung, but left room also for further 
improvement. 

Here is a portion of the rendering of the 137th 
Psalm as given in the first edition of the Bay Psalm- 
Book : 

“ Our harps wee did hang it amidd 

upon the willow tree : 

Because there they that us away 
led in capitivee 

Requir’d of us a song, & thus 
ask’t mirth us waste who laid, 

sing us among a Sions song 
unto us then they said : 

The lords songs sing can wee ? being 
in strangers land. Then let 
loose her skill my right hand, if I 

Jerusalem forget.” 
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tched and 


This may be compared with the “ 
ition, which 


tinkered” version in the improved 
reads thus : 


“ Our harps in midst of her we did 

hang willow-trees among 

For there they us who captive led 
required of us a song : 

Who laid us waste, ask’t mirth, sing us 
a Sions song do ye 

How in a land of strangers sing 
Jehovahs song shall we.” 


The Bay Psalm-Book was the second book- only 
to be printed in the American Colonies. It was 
published in Cambridge, and went through in all 
about seventy editions, of which nineteen were 
printed in Edinburgh. Evidently it was much 
more pleasing to the Scotch taste than to our 
modern notions. In spite of the large number 
printed, the Bay Psalm-Books are now so rare 
that single copies have sold for twelve hundred 
dollars. 

When we consider the imperfections in rhythm 
and expression in this version of the Psalms, and 
the fact that the church singers were unskillful and 
often uneducated, that they had no musical instru- 
ments to guide their song, and, above all, that they 
were hampered and hindered with the odious prac- 
tice of “lining the psalms,” which everywhere pre- 
vailed, the only wonder is that they could sing at 
all. 


“Lining” or “deaconing” the psalm was alter- 
nately reading and siuging a line, and so on until 
thus every line of the whole selection had been per- 
formed. Sometimes two lines were read at a time 
and then sung. This practice prevailed in many 
New England churches until well into the present 
century, and was absolutely fatal to all thought, 
even, of good singing. It was a drawback which 
even a skilled choir of the present day would find 
hard to overcome and continue to sing in unison. 
It had been recommended by the Westminster As- 
sembly, and indorsed by many leading nee 
because few church members owned psalm-books, 
and all wished to join in the singing ; but it proved 
nearly fatal to congregational singing, and must 
have given rise to some very singular conceptions 
with regard to meanings. For instance, these words 
when lined out: “The Lord will come, and He 
will not,” and after singing that to hear—“ Keep 
silence, but speak out.” 

Not alone do we consider the difficulties in the 
way of good singing in the early New England 
meetings, but when we think of the worries and 
cares and hardships which overwhelmed our Puri- 
tan forefathers, we wonder that they sung at all. 
They were alarmed and harassed at the growth 
and encroachments of the Quakers, Baptists, Anti- 
nomians, and Episcopalians ; they were irritated 
by reformers with unanswerable arguments—Sam- 
uel Gorton, Roger Williams, John Rogers, Anne 
Hutchinson, and Mary Dyer; they were horror- 
stricken and overcome by Indian massacres on the 
frontier, and in dread of Indian invasions into 
their towns; and with all this they were alarmed 
and depressed by political complications in England. 
Still through all this they sang, not only in their 
meetings but in their homes, at lectures, at funerals, 
at weddings. 

The favorite psalm at a wedding was, as Judge 
Sewall wrote, the “45th Psalm from Myrrh Aloes 
to the End.” 


“ Myrrh Aloes and Cassias smell 
All of thy garments had 
Out of the yvory pallaces 
whereby they made thee glad. 


“ Amongst thine honorable maids 
Kings Daughters present were 
The Queen is set at thy right hand 
in fine Gold of Ophir.” 


The Bay Psalm-Book, “neatly bound in Turkey 
Leather,” was also given by Judge Sewall as a wed- 
ding gift and a lover’s token. 

In some editions of the Bay Psalm-Book a few 
hymns are printed with the psalms. The song of 
“ Deborah and Barak” must have made the soul 
of scholarly Cotton Mather groan. Here are two 
of the stanzas : 


* Jael the Kenite Hebers wife 
Above women blest shall be : 
Above the women in the tent 
a blessed one is she 
He water ask’d, she gave him milk : 
in lord’ly dish she fetch’d 
Him butter forth : unto the nail 
she forth her left hand stretch’d : 
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“Her right hand to the workmans maul 

and Sisera hammered : 

She piere’d and struck his temples through 
and then cut off his head 

He at her feet bow’d, fell, lay down, 
he at her feet bowed where 

Hee fell: whereas he bowed down 
he fell distroyed there :” 


Other lines in these psalms are quite as confused 
as the last four just quoted ; for instance: 


“ Hee from above sent hee mee took 
mee out of waters great he drew.” 


And many are clumsy in expression, as “Great 
are thy bowell-mercies Lord,” “I gape and pant 
for thy precepts,” and the use of the word “ up- 
swallowed ” instead of “swallowed up,” which does 
not seem to mean quite the same thing. - 

Some of these psalms were one hundred and 
twenty lines long, and they ocevpied, with the 
tedious “lining ” and frequent explanations of the 
line, over half an hour, during which the congrega- 
tion stood. In some meetings a pause was made in 
the middle of the psalm for feeble and aged per- 
sons to sit down if they felt it necessary. Itis told 
of one minister that, his wife being ill, he gave out 
the psalm, went to his house a quarter of a mile 
distant, and returned before the psalm was finished. 

The tunes to which these songs were sung were few 
in number—York, Hackney, Windsor, St. Mary’s, 
and Martyrs’ being universally known. Judge 
Sewall mentions one or two others—St. David's and 
Litchfield. Later editions of the Bay Psalm-Book 
had a few instructions for singing, about “ setting 
the tune” and assigning the tunes, such as York 
and Windsor for funerals. 

In all the meetings a strong-voiced leader was 
appointed who “set the tune ” and attempted, often 
vainly, to keep the congregation on the same key and 
tune. They often ran from one tune to another. 
Judge Sewall wrote: “I set York tune and the con- 
gregation went out of it into St. Davids in the very 
2nd Going over. They did the same 3 weeks 
before. This is the second sign. Itseems to me an 
intimation for me to resign the Praecentors Place to 
a better Voice. I have through the Divine Long 
Suffering“and Favour done it for 24 years and 
now God in his Providence seems to call me off.” 

Other churches with less conscientious and still 
less capable leaders succumbed under the difficulties 
of conducting, and at last when a psalm was an- 
nounced many congregations started in, without a 
leader, each singer taking any tune he or she pleased. 
When at last the singing was somewhat improved, 
they still clung to the Bay Psalm-Book, and when 
the smooth versions of Tate and Brady and of Watts 
were offered to them, nearly one hundred years 
later, violent dissensions and quarrels arose over 
giving up the beloved New England version. 

When we compare Addison’s noble lines begin- 
ning, “‘ The spacious firmament on high,” with the 
version of the same passages in the Bay Psalm- 
Book, or when, in fact, we read any of the psalms 
in that much-cherished and unworthy book, we 
must appreciate the steadfastness and piety of the 
Puritan faith when it made our forefathers cling 
to and love to sing such grotesque and contorted 
words simply because they believed them to be 
truly the “‘ Word of God ;” while more graceful and 
poetical versions were not Scriptural, but were from 
the brain of man. 

The following extract from the Bay Psalm-Book 
illustrates the compiler’s struggles in another meter : 

“How good and sweet to see 
i’ts for bretheren to dwell 
together in unitee : 

Its like choice oyle that fell 
the head upon 
that downe did flow 
the beard unto 
beard of Aron : 
The skirts of his garment 
that unto them went down : 
Like Hermons dews descent 
Sions mountaines upon 
for there to be 
the Lords blessing 
life aye lasting 
commandeth hee.” 


In early Colonial days in New England one 
who spoke disparagingly and deridingly of the 
church music—“ God’s Holy Word in Song ”—was 
liable to be fined twenty shillings and to be labeled 
with these words: “ A Wanton Gospeller.” Lest I 
be called by that dread name, let me say that these 
extracts from the Bay Psalm-Book are not given 
in derision, but to show the obstacles which our fore- 
fathers successfully overcame, and in spite of which ~ 
they persevered in having church singing. 
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THE SERMON. 
‘ LIBERTY OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


By THE REv. Pues Brooks, D.D.1 


** If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.””—St. John viii., 36. 
WO truths, I hope, came to us yesterday, and 
have abided with us ever since. In the first 
place, the truth that every man must advance 
through liberty, and not through servitude. There 
is absolutely no creative power in slavery. Slavery 
may keep a man from certain temptations or cer- 
tain dangers, but it never ean create in him the 
power of life. Therefore the hope of the world; is 
not in deeper servitude, but in richer liberty. It 
is not by casting men into dungeons, but by bring- 
ing them forth into the open air, that the perfection 
of human life is to be attained. And this truth: 
that every man stands on the brink of greater, 
richer, and more divine things than he ordinarily 
apprehends. There are chambers in every man’s 
life which are not open, but which are just ajar 
and all ready to be opened, on which the touch may 
fall at any moment. When those two truths come 
together and force themselves into the channel of a 
man’s life, then that man’s life is renewed, and the 
man is born Then, moving toward free- 
dom and not toward slavery, looking toward en- 
franchisement and not toward greater restraint, 
he anticipates the coming into his life of the power 
of God, preparing that life to receive the truth of 
God; having the great revelation of the Incarna- 
tion, that God came into our human life to make 
known to it this saving freedom. 

I would that, as I look over this multitude of 
men, I could know that every one of us had this 
power in him, making him capable of greater 
things. However‘he has lived thus far, however 
sure he is that that which is gone was but the exer- 
cise of some of his lower and meaner powers, he is 
conscious at this moment that there are greater 
powers which may be used and larger chambers 
which may be opened. 

If I could know that of every one of you, my 
hearers, I should go in great hopefulness into the 
time which I may occupy in speaking to you of 
the subject which I am to dwell upon to-day—that 
is, the Power of Liberation which comes to a man, 
and that power in Christ the Son of God. 

I cannot speak of liberty on two mornings, cer- 
tainly, without speaking of Christ as the Great Lib- 
erator, the Power of Liberation that comes into the 
human life. And I want to try to point you this 
morning to the power of Christ, by which he liber- 
ates the human soul and sends it forth into this 
larger destiny. 

Iam glad to speak of Christ, my Master, thus, 
because so often in Christendom it has seemed as if 
Christ were the enslaver of mankind, as if he went 
among men as he went through the temple, with a 
lash, rebuking men simply for their iniquities; as 
if he were continually uttering the great “Thou 
shalt not” of prohibition, telling men what they 
must not do, and rebuking them for their wrong acts. 
This is but the subordinate message of him who 
comes to us with the Gospel of Christianity. His 
great message is that of freedom and of a larger life ; 
and every breaking away of any one from slavery, 
as I hope we shall see, is but the preliminary to the 
opening of some larger chamber of the human life. 

I remind you once more of what I said yester- 
day, that this is absolutely true of every man. 
Away with every thought in our minds that would 
seem to indicate that the promise of the divine life 
belongs only to certain select men! It belongs to 
every man, or tono man. And therefore, because 
I do know that it belongs to many men, because I 
humbly know that it belongs to one man, I dare to 
speak to every fellow-man whom I may address, 
and tell him it belongs to him. 

What shall we say, then, when we speak of 
Christ as the Liberator of mankind—Christ the 
great Giver of liberty ? 

We say, in the first place, that it is absolutely 
impossible that any man shall give to another man 
that which he does not himself possess; that it is 
impossible that any man shall open the prison door 
from the inside, unless he have the key in his own 
hand. But One comes from the outside, from the 
region of liberty, and opens the prison doors to 
those who are shut up within. Therefore, when 
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we think of the liberty which Christ gives, and of 
the larger life which Christ opens to us, we think, 
first of all, of the liberty which belongs to him. 
Look back with me to that Figure that stands far 
away in history, and which, as we look upon it, 
seems to come down through all the distant ages of 
history, from the time in which he lived, until he is 
present here in our own time. I do not ask you to 
go away from our modern life, from our nineteenth 
century city, with its great tumult, that you may 
find the Christ. I ask you only to look there, in 
the distance, that you may see what he was and 
what he forever is, and see all the story which is 
written for us in the Gospels, and see what the 
power of the Gospel is in our own time and place. 
When I attempt to enumerate the instances, the 
special forms, in which the liberty of Jesus Christ, 
in that wonderful life of his, shows itself to us, it 
seems to me that, in the first place, I dwell upon 
his absolute freedom from that which is holding 
multitudes of us in some sort of slavery to-day. I 
marvel, when I look back to Jesus Christ, turning 
my eyes suddenly from our modern life, to see 
there a figure absolutely free from those ambitions 
and that covetousness which are absorbing so much 
of our life. Christ cares absolutely nothing for 
riches or for luxury. Do you realize, my friends, 
the difference in which that sets him from our daily 
life, and yet the way in which it brings him to our 
deeper thought and understanding? He cares 
nothing for those things that we are perpetually 


pursuing. 
- There have been others who have indicated to us 
something of that sort of freedom. There have been 
noble men in every time who have given us revela- 
tions that these things which are holding our thoughts 
and our time and all our faculties are not really the 
things which are material. There is always a lib- 
erating power when a man comes to be among us 
and is free from the slavery of those things to which 
we were enchained ; when a man, not by any mere 
discontent or peevishness, nor by inability to avail 
himself of them, but because his life is so rich with- 
out them, does without the things which it seems to 
us we could not possibly do without. Have you 
seen the man here in your own community to whom 
the things which you deeply valued were as noth- 
ing—absorbed in some deep issues of sound phi- 
losophy ; aroused, enkindled to some noblest gen- 
erosity ; lifted up to the heights of some large phi- 
lanthropy? Has it not stirred deep questions in 
your mind when such a man, absolutely liberated, 
has taken from his shoulders, as though unconscious 
of the load which he was throwing away, that bur- 
den which we are carrying every day—the burden 
of the riches and luxury of human life? 

The wonder of Jesus Christ, in the first place, is 
that that human nature, absolutely and truly human, 
was absolutely free from all such desires. It was 
not that they are desires that belong to modern 
times. It was not that they are ambitions that 
have been generated in the midst of our modern 
commercial and social life, and that they did not 
belong in Jerusalem. I think that we sometimes 
fancy to ourselves that the people of Jerusalem 
cared nothing for these things. Jerusalem was a 
great commercial city. It was a rich city. There 
were rich men in Jerusalem just as there are rich 
men in New York to-day. There were men whose 
desire was to add to their money, to increase their 
hoard, just exactly as there are such men here in 
your metropolis now. There were camels waiting 
at the needle’s eye to see whether they might 
not by some strange wonder pass through into the 
kingdom of God, carrying their covetousness with 
them. In the midst of these there walks the figure 
of Jesus Christ, absolutely free from their desires. 
I find nothing of scornfulness of wealth in Jesus. 
I find nothing of any vulgar scorn with regard to 
the exercise of man’s powers which gather around 
man the comforts of life. But I do find in him 
an absolute freedom from any slavery to the 
comforts or luxuries or the abundances of life. 
More than that, I do seem to see him putting his 
hand into the very heart of this desire for riches, 
and plucking out everything valuable and true, and 
keeping that. All the noble vitality of man, all 
the richness of man’s intercourse with his brethren 
—all that he would keep, but the covetousness 
after riches he is absolutely independent of and 
free from. 

Then, when I would go on from that, I find 
another freedom from slavery in Jesus. There 
comes another part of the richness of his life. He 
is absolutely free from the thralldom of sin, because 
life is so rich and interesting to him. 

I think (and you will perhaps agree with me) 
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that some of you could furnish me with illustrations 
out of your own experience that perhaps I will not 
be able to furnish you out of mine. I think that 
one of the reasons why men hold to sin, why men 
go on in habits which they themselves despise, is 
that they are somehow afraid that there does not 
lie outside of that region of life anything that 
would interest them in vitality. They think of the 
old phrase that has been tossed to and fro upon 
the lips of men in all these years, when the young 
man has called it “seeing life,” when he has gone 
into the depths of iniquity, when he has waded 
through the mire and slime of every profligate and 
degraded habit. There is just exactly the key to 
what [ mean. A young man calls that thing “ see- 
ing life.” 

What did Jesus Christ call “seeing life”? He 
lifted up his eyes and looked abroad, and life was 
full of the spirit of his Father, and intensely in- 
teresting to him, absorbing in every direction. 
There never came a fear to him lest, if he were 
not profligate, abandoning his life to luxury and 
idleness and sin, the world would pall upon him, 
and there would be nothing left for him to do— 
nothing left for those hands that were forever being 
claimed by human need; nothing left for those feet 
that were forever being summoned to errands which 
they could not refuse, in order to accomplish which 
they must leave everything else behind; nothing 
left. for those eyes to see, when there was the 
deeper truth of God’s love and the deeper depth 
of human nature for them to be looking into every 
moment. 

Ah, my friends, if there is any delusion in a 
man’s soul that Jesus Christ dispels, is it not that— 
that life has no interest apart from profligacy, 
frivolity, and sin? He who knows the true in- 
terest of life enters into the freedom of Christ, and 
leaves the stains behind him slipping from his gar- 
ments, and goes forth into the full light of the 
freedom of God. 

Then, I think another of the great freedoms of 
Jesus was his freedom from those things which are 
perpetually holding us down because they are so 
subtle and deep—the freedom from the ordinary 
traditions of society. Jesus stepped right across 
the traditions of Jerusalem. And yet—is it not 
wonderful ?—have you ever thought how there is in 
Jesus not the least sign of defiance? He is not one 
of your light-blooded people who think that virtue 
consists in defying the conventionalities by which 
aman is surrounded. That is purely negative. 
There was the absolutely positive in Jesus Christ ; 
and because he was absorbed in those truths which 
lie at the very bottom of all things, he could afford 
to be regardless of the traditions which had come 
down and which constituted so much of the life of 
the men that were around him. Jesus was the 
great radical. Why? Because he was truly con- 
servative. Conservatism and radicalism, far as 
they seem to be from one another upon the surface 
of our life, come together and meet and are one at 
the bottom of our life. No man can be a true con- 
servative who has not hold upon the fundamental 
principles and the eternal truths of the universe ; 
and no man can be a real radical who is not pre- 
serving those truths and insisting that in them lies 
the perpetuity of human happiness and human 
goodness. 

Another wonderful thing about Christ is that in 
his day he was the disturber of things; but what 
is he to-day? The revolutionary man seems to see 
Christ having no share in his disturbances ; and the 
conservative man, as we call him—the man who 
desires the perpetuity of society, who is apt to call 
himself a Christian—simply gives all the solid con- 
servatism that is in his life to the Church of Jesus 
Christ, which was once the most radisal and dis- 
turbing element in our human society. What is it 
to-day but very often the home into which old 
abuses creep and where men keep themselves quiet 
and dumb and blind from seeing the flagrant enor- 
mities and the prevalent needs of thetime? There 
is the difference between the Church of to-day and 
the Church of Christ in his day, who carried the 
Church within his own divine and human bosom ; 
who could defy the traditions by which he was 
surrounded, simply because be had his peculiar 
abiding-place within the truths of which those tra- 
ditions pretended to be the embodiments, and of 
which they were very often the corruptions and the 
misrepresentations. 

And so, everywhere, Jesus, as we may say in a 
more general way, is able to be free from the 
circumstances of life because he is bound to the 
character of life; is free from regarding the cir- 
cumstances of human kind. It is no effort to Jesus 
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when he goes down the Jerusalem street this 
morning and speaks to the poor man as kindly as to 
the rich man, and habitually gives to the despised 
man and the profligate and the sinner just as 
courteous a welcome as that which he addresses to 
the scribe and Pharisee who pay him their morn- 
ing compliments. And so, because he has entered 
into the higher region of men, because he knows 
them by their character, I can see the difference 
come into that perfect face as he meets the man 
who is all mean and base and hypocritical, and then 
looks into the sunny countenance of him who is so 
open and frank that he has nothing to hide from all 
the world. Character is absolutely clear to Jesus, 
and that is the reason why the difference in cireum- 
stances is nothing to him. And, my friend, you 
will never, in any artificial way, escape from the 
slavery of circumstances. You will never escape 
from that slavery until you get into some such intense 
valuation of character as belonged to Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ lived in the spirit of true democracy. 
Why? Because human nature opened itself to him 
in its fullness and variety, and he saw men as they 
were. Therefore no mere outward disguise, no 
habit in which they walked among their fellow-men, 
could have any significance to him. There is no 
absolute equality of men; but not because some 
men are rich and some are poor, not because 
some men are famous and some despised. There 
is no absolute equality of men, because the range of 
human character is everlastingly various and differ- 
ent. There is no difference between the poor man 
and the rich man ; but there is an everlasting differ- 
ence between the bad man and the good man. It 
is only by entering into the depths of moral distine- 
tions, and their profound and hidden meaning, that 
man escapes from that slavery which cringes to 
the one and bullies over the other, and makes him 
thoroughly the slave of the men whom he thinks at 
the time he is making his subjects and his slaves. 

Now, these are the services, the liberations, of 
Jesus. And don’t you see how radical and how 
true they are; how every one of them has this 
peculiarity about it, that he who enters into the 
liberty escapes from slavery by entering into the 
liberty ? Jesus Christ escapes from the slavery of 
money and of luxury, because his soul is absorbed 
in the eternal plans of God. He escapes from the 
slavery of the lusts and passions, because his whole 
nature is always taken up with the nobleness and 
positiveness of righteousness. He escapes from the 
traditions of his people, because he lives in the 
eternal truths of God; and he escapes from cir- 
cumstances because he lives in character. Jesus 
Christ is positive, and not negative. Liberty, and 
not slavery, you see entirely in his escape. 

I love to think of that calm figure, walking 
majestically, because it is so absolutely calm, 
through the perplexed and troubled and feverish 
streets, as if he stood to-day and rebuked you— 
why? Not for doing the things which you are 
doing ; not for being occupied with the details of 
life which have been thrust into your hands, and 
which you have constantly to do with: but for 
being the slaves where you ought to be the mas- 
ters ; for being ruled by the things which you ought 
to have under your control. Here he stands, the 
poor Christ, the calm Christ, the simple Christ, in 
the midst of our riches and our agitation and our 
complexity and our artificialness and our slowness 
of life. Here he stands; and you have come to 
worship him this morning. What must it mean, 
my friends? What must it mean that you rich 
men have come and bowed down here before the 
poor Jesus Christ? What must it mean that you 
have come out of your gorgeous houses and have 
come to kneel and bow down before him who had 
not where to lay his head? Does it mean that your 
gorgeous houses and your rich luxury is wrong? 
No, no; but it does mean that you have found in 
him something that is greater; and unless you go 
away clear in the sense that he, and that which he 
represents, is greater, you have lost the lesson of 
his teaching, you have lost the presence of his life. 

When you have come here, you men of com- 
plicated and disturbed and complex life, you have 
come to one to whom life is absolutely simple. 
You have come to Jesus, who knows but one prob- 
lem, and that is sin; who knows but one advantage, 
and that is holiness. May not your lives grow 
clearer, so that many things will seem to you of 
little consequence which have seemed to you of 
vast importance ? 

And you have come here, poor men, into the 
presence of the poor Jesus Christ, to look into the 
face of the best that divinity in humanity has to 
show ; and, lo! it bears upon its features the unmis- 
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takable mark of poverty. You have found your 
brother in the poor man Jesus Christ. Shall not 
some poor man, some poor boy, go back to his 
work, go back to his life, knowing that in poverty 
there may be every dignity of human life ; go back, 
not simply respecting his poverty, but respecting 
the way in which a man may live in his poverty, 
rejoicing that those things which he has struggled 
for, which he will still struggle for, are not the 
necessities of human life? Shall we not, so turn- 
ing away from the sight of the free Jesus Christ, 
enter into something which really shall be like his 


liberty ? 


But now, while I am occupying you for a few 
moments, may I not ask you to think something of 
the way in which Jesus Christ became so free? 
He became thus free simply because he was for- 
ever tied to, and forever conscious of, the higher 
belongings of his life. He remembered that he was 
the Son of God. 

Do you remember the story of the temptation? 
It is fresh in many of your minds, I know, but let 
me just picture to you what happened on that 
strange morning when Jesus, having been led up 
into the wilderness forty days before, and having 
wrestled with the devil, at last underwent his temp- 
tation. Do you not remember how he there stood, 
with the simple freedom which has again and 
again amazed, perplexed, astonished, and delighted 
us; and first some power (I know not whether it 
was some outward voice, or an inward inspiration 
from his human nature) came to him and said, 
“Make these stones bread.” Jesus said, “I will 
not, for my Father has promised to feed me.” 
Then that voice came to him again, and, as he 
seemed to stand upon the pinnacle of the temple, 
said, “ Cast thyself down. God shall keep thee.” 
But Jesus said, “I will not, for God has bidden 
me to trust myself to him, and to do only that 
which he bade me to do.” And then, in some 
strange vision, the very spirit of evil said, “ Bow 
down before me, and I will give thee this world ”— 
give this world, you understand, my friends, not 
that he might make it the source of his own enrich- 
ment and partake of its luxury—*I will give you 
this world that you may save it.” ‘That was what 
the devil proffered to him. “I will give you this 
world that you may spread the work of your 
redemption and make it your Father’s world.” 
Jesus looked in the face of the evil vision and said, 
“ Not even to save the world will I worship the 
devil. I will do no bad that good may come. 
Get thee behind me, Satan.” And the devil left 
him. 

You see the power of freedom is forever in being 
fastened to the heart of God ; is forever in living, in 
walking, with the divine life of which he was a 
part. It is forever in the positive and not in the 
negative; in the great strength of the goodness to 
which he clung, and not in the weakness of the evil 
which he defied. And so it must be with us. Is 
there anything in his experience which can come to 
me? I may say, “Iam the son of God. He told 
me so. I am the son of God, with my divine 
belongings, with my divine reachings toward the 
higher life, with my possibilities of intimate union 
and close connection with Him who rules the world 
and from whom all holiness proceeds. I am the 
child of God ; and therefore the life of the Child of 
God who is my Elder Brother may become the 
picture of the life which I may live, and I may 
enter into his salvation.” 

I must not keep you too long. Let me go on as 
fast as I can, to tell you of the story which it seems 
to me must burn upon the lips of one who desires 
to tell it to his fellow-men. 

If we can enter into the company of Christ. and 
live there, then our unknown possibilities shall open 
to us, and in the light of those unknown possibilities 
we shall be able to despise and to escape from the 
baser things that cling to us. Do you remember 
how he went snapping this chain and that chain 
among the sons of men whom his life touched? 
Nicodemus came to him, and the creed-bound 
Pharisee became the faith-clad man. Christ came 
to the poor Magdalen, and: in her sin he touched 
her, and she lifted herself up and was free, not only 
from her sin, but from the tyranny of her. dark 
remorse, and entered into his service, and by and 
by was with him at his crucifixion. He came to 
twelve plain men, plainer than almost any man that 
is in this house to-day, and touched their lives, and 
each and every one of those men became that which 
any one of us would give his life if he might 
become—one of the apostles of the new redemption, 
one of the saviors of the world. 


Has there been nothing since? Has it limited 
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itself to the story told in those few pages? Has it 
not gone down through history? What shall you 
make of the heroisms and the martyrdoms, and of 
the men who have counted not their lives dear to 
them, that they might bear witness to the truth? 
What of the men who have languished in prisons 
and burned at stakes, that Jesus Christ might 
do some of his work in them? In the old days 
they used to cry out, when they saw the Christian, 
“There is the coming martyr!” When the Chris- 
tian looked into the sky, he always saw his cross 
there, drawing nearer and nearer to him, sure that 
he should hang on it. “ Christiani ad leones /”— 
‘The Christians to the lions !”—used to be the cry. 
Is it all gone? Has heroism died out of the world ? 
Has it passed away, this capacity in men for giving 
themselves to noble ends? Are there no lions for 
the Christian still? Ah, we think ourselves satis- 
fied if the young Christian not merely does not go 
to the lions, but if we can save him from going to 
the dogs. Nay, surely there is in the human soul 
—we in this generation have seen it—a power of 
self-sacrifice, which the emergency calls forth. I 
never shall remember the days of twenty-five years 
ago, and not know that every man I look in the 
face is bigger and greater than heseemstobe. And 
when, across the self-sacrifice of those great days, 
which some of us remember, I see, far off, the greater 
sacrifices of those who gave themselves for the sal- 
vation of the world, and were like Jesus Christ, I 
am sure of this, that there are mysterious powers 
and depths of sacrifice in every man, ready to open 
when they shall be called for—only to know that 
they are called for every day; only to know that, 
not in any great disturbance that shakes the world, 
but in the perpetual needs, in the continual mis- 
eries, in the abundant sins of life, there is the de- 
mand for that which is in you, and you must believe 
it yourself, like Christ, and respond to the demands 
of your life, which is very often a great deal harder 
than the lives that men lived when the stakes were 
burning. The more I live, the more becomes to 
me wonderful and infinite the mystery of human 
life. To be a human creature is a wonderful thing. 
The poorest little urchin upon the street, whom 
you may see when you go out, has in him such 
a mystery—it is such a wonderful thing that he 
should be what he is, it seems as if the most won- 
derful mystery were hardly higher—that Luther, 
Shakespeare, Plato, are hardly more wonderful 
than that poor urchin, who carries in mind and soul 
and body the wonderful tokens that he is the child 
of God. To respect in him and to respect in your- 
self that sonship of God, in the pattern and with 
the leadership of Jesus Christ—that is the total im- 
pulse of religion, that is the liberation of the human 
soul. 

Ah, my friends, it must be a personal following 
of a personal leader. A creed can never make me 
believe how wonderful man is, how wonderful I am. 
It may tell it to me, and the words bound back 
again from my intelligence on which they strike. 
A rite or a ceremony can never, in itself, force it 
any further than my fingers and my mouth. But 
the Master, the personal manifestation of it, the 
Christ who is to-day that which he has been in all 
the ages, he who walks so humble and so strong, so 
free because of his absorption, devotion, and conse- 
eration to his Father—he brings it to me. And if 
you will let him walk with you in your streets, and 
sit with you in your offices, and be with you in your 
homes, and teach you in your churches, and abide 
with you as the Living Presence in your hearts, you 
too shall know what freedom is, and, while you do 
your duties, be above your duties; and, while you 
live your life, still walk, already walk, in heaven ; 
and, while you own yourselves the sons of men, 
know that you are the sons of God. 

There are men in this house now who, if they 
went out with such a spirit as this, might be small 
Christs to the men whom they meet. There are 
men who, if they went forth to every duty, yet 
knowing the life that is above these daily duties, and 
living in it, might be revelations wherever they 
went. Their office boys would feel the difference, 
if they saw them, not slaves to, but masters of, their 
business. Their ordinary companions, as they meet 
them in the place of traffic, would know the differ- 
ence, if they saw them superior to the thing they 
did, and therefore doing it all the more nobly, all 
the more conscientiously, because they did it loftily, 
in the sight of God. 

May we so follow Jesus Christ and share in his 
enfranchisement, may we so enter into this life of 
liberty which sets us free from all slavery, that 
already the chains may drop from our hands, that 
we sometimes foolishly think will drop when the 
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time of dying comes—as if there were some magic 
in that little thing of dying! Let them drop now, 
in our lives, and let us go forth into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, into the freedom 
wherewith the free Christ makes all the obedient 
children of his Fatherfree. God grantit for us all! 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
chfietlan Dien, aecsemmveied ie a age stamp, will re- 
ly either through the columns of the paper or by personal 

answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 





ceive a 
letter. 





e ; 

The Christian Union holds, correctly I believe, that many 
of the so-called miracles recorded in the Bible, especially in 
the Old Testament, are not to be understood literally. 1. 
Will you kindly inform an inquirer how he shall determine 
what miraculous accounts should be interpreted literally, 
avd what tively? Or, rather, will you state the correct 
principle of interpretation, by a Oy of which a person 
can distinguish the literal from the figurative or allegorical ? 
2. If the account of Peter’s release from prison by an angel, 
or his raising Dorcas from the dead, is to be understood 
literally, are we warranted in calling the story of Elisha 
making iron to swim a fable; or even in declaring the 
account of Jonah’s imprisonment in and deliverance from the 
fish an recent A ? Do they or do they not all rest on the same 
divine authority? 3. Is the testimony more reliable for 
interpreting miracles, so called, in the New Testament, 
literally, than for giving the same interpretation to miracu- 
lous accounts contained in the Old ? A.S 

1. No hard-and-fast rule for all cases is applicable or 
possible. Each case must be treated by itself. The 
only general principle that is available is, to have 
recourse to the supernatural only where a natural cause 
or explanation is inadequate ; e. g., we should not, with 
Dr. Eadie, in his “ Analytical Concordance,” set down 
the death of Judah’s son, Er, as a miracle because it 
is written that “ the Lord slew him” (Gen. xxxviii., 7). 
Such things as may be called “ figuratively ” miracu- 
lous are recognizable as such by their connection ; e. g., 
Joshua’s stopping of the sun and moon is quoted from 
the poetical book of Jasher, where the very mention of 
- the moon with the sun betrays the poet’s work ; Jonah’s 
preservation by the whale appears in a book which 
many circumstances conspire to mark as imaginative. 
2. The fact that the Bible records an event as apparent- 
ly miraculous does not forbid us to inquire whether it 
was really such, nor does the validation of one such 
carry any more than the case in hand. No divine 
authority has settled in advance for us the legitimate 
questions of a reverent criticism ; e. g., St. Jerome, the 
most learned Christian Hebraist of the fourth century, 
and translator of the Latin Vulgate, translated Elijah’s 
“ ravens ” (1 Kings xvii., 5,6) as “the inhabitants of 
the town of Orbim’—the ancient Hebrew writing being 
the same for both interpretations. The example thus 
set, whether Jerome’s translation be correct or not, 
vindicates the rights of the Christian critic. As to 
Elisha’s performance with the ax-head, equally 
inexplicable things have even better attestation 
to-day. See the Proceedings of the British Society for 
Psychical Research, December, 1889, for a mem- 
orandum of Professor William Crookes, F.R.S., of 
experiments witnessed by him in 1871, and con- 
ducted with all precautions against imposture, in 
which a person who was giving illustrations of a 
power which he called “psychic force” put a red- 
hot piece of charcoal, taken from the grate, as large as 
an orange, on his right hand, “covered it over with his 
left hand so as to almost completely inclose it, and 
then blew into the small furnace thus extemporized, 
until the lump of charcoal was nearly white hot, and 
then drew my attention to the lambent flame which 
was flickering over the coal and licking round his fin- 
gers” (pp. 103, 104). 3. Yes, in this way: there is a 
larger legendary element in the Old Testament. In 
the story of Samson, for instance, we think, with Pro- 
fessor Ladd, that there are “ plain traces of that prow- 
ess of exaggeration and poetizing to which the tradi- 
tions have been subjected.” Our New Testament text 
is much nearer to the time of the first writers than the Old 
Testament text, which, as we possess it, cannot be traced 
back further than a.p. 100. Between this date and 
the date of the ancient events there was both time and 
eause for the growth of legends. The statement about 
the angel — the waters (John v., 4, A. V.; 
dropped in the R. V.) found its way into the text after 
the fourth century. It is almost certain that the Old 
Testament narratives have been spuriously enriched in 
the same way. 

What, then, shall the unlearned reader do? To the 
many friends who are resorting to us with this ques- 
tion we can only say there is no royal road, both swift 
and sure, to a compendious settlement of all points at 
issue. But get the wisest instruction and form the 
best judgment you can. Do not let the verdict upon 
any miracle determine your faith in the Bible or your 
fellowshi with any Christian man. The supreme 
appeal of the Bible is not to the phenomena of sense, 
but to the verities of conscience. Its unique and incon- 
testable miracle is the Person of the Christ. Its one 
and conclusive question is, What think ye of him ? 





I observe on page 196 of The Christian Union of February 
6 a “suggestion”’ and ‘reply’’ concerning a passage in 
Numbers xxii., 20, 21. What shall be done with Peter’s 
reference to this same — in 2 Peter ii., 15,16? Did 
Peter regard the story of Balaam as simply ‘‘ traditional and 
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legendary ’’?? Some of us ‘“‘simple folk’? may not know 
always where to draw the line between fact and Benes 


Whether Peter is the author of the Seeond Epistle 
which bears his name is one of the unsettled questions. 
Canon Farrar says: ‘Common honesty compels us to 
acknowledge that, of all the books of the New Testa- 
ment, it is the one for which we can produce the small- 
est amount of external evidence, and which at the same 
time offers the greatest number of internal difficulties.” 
In the passage referred to, the speaking of the ass is 
certainly regarded as not legendary, but historical. 
Whether Peter is the writer or not, his opinion cannot 
be regarded as more exempt from error than the opin- 
ion expressed in the First Epistle—which was certainly 
Peter’s—that “the end of all things is at hand” (iv., 7), 
or the view taken in the Second Epistle (iii.), that the 
destruction of the physical universe might be looked for 
at any day. 





Page 179, Christian Union, Sunday-school lesson ques- 
tions. Please answer the last question asked there ; viz., 
** Tf Jesus was the Son of God, how could he increase in wis- 
dom and favor with God and man’’ ? W.S. A.C. 

Because he was also the Son of man. Because God, 
who is in all things and beings according to the limits 
of their nature and capacity, was in Jesus first accord- 
ing to the nature and capacity of a babe, then of a child, 
then of a youth, then of a man, Had not the divine 
nature of Jesus been subject to a progressive unfold- 
ing: he would not have been a human being as well as 

vine. 





Can you tell me the title of some work or works discussing 
Christ’s teaching concerning the Kingdom of God, rather on 
its ethical and social side than on its theological ? H. 

“The Laws of Christ for Common Life,” by Dr. 
Dale ($2.50); “Christianity in the Daily Conduct of 
Life,” by Dr. Muleahey ($1.50); “The Kingdom of 
ae by Professor Bruce ($2. T. Whittaker, New 

ork). 


A sister who is ‘‘ shut in” the greater part of each winter 
asks how can she employ or amuse herself when strength 
and eyesight fail so that sewing and reading must be laid 
aside. She is entirely alone for many hours every day, ne- 
cessity taking the other members of the family away from 
home six days of the week. Any suggestions that will help 
tomake the long, lonesome days less tiresome will be very 
gladly received. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Write to 29 East Twenty-ninth Street, this city, for 
a sample copy of “The Open Window.” 








Was the bill for pensioning nurses who served in the late 
war, and which was introduced in December last, ever passed 
by both Houses ? Hi 3 


No. 


A gentleman who has taken it upon himself to supply the 

inmates of a State penitentiary and a State reformatory with 

, helpful reading matter would like to hear from any one 

who has such matter to contribute. Address D. E,. care 
Inquiring Friends Column. 








The sketch of an imaginary meeting between Homer and 
David which H, K. (February 20) is searching for is by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. It is entitled ‘‘ A Piece of Possible 
History,” and is contained in the volume “* If, — and aa 

ps.’’ Mr; Ig P. 








RELIGIous News. 


DR. McCOSH’S PLAN. 


By H. Howarp PEPPER. 
“ The way to reach the masses is to reach them.” 


TR problem of city evangelization is a difficult 
one, but it must be solved soon. The plan 
proposed by Dr. James McCosh in a recent number 
of The Christian Union (February 6) for preaching 
the Gospel to every creature is certainly practicable, 
as it has been tried, to a certain extent, in one 
field. 

In January, 1889, the Cranston Street Baptist 
Church, Providence, Rhode Island, established a 
mission on the outskirts of the city. A Sunday- 
school has been formed, and Gospel meetings are 
held Sunday and Wednesday evenings. No regular 
preaching service is held at present. 

When the writer took charge of the Sunday- 
school the first question was, What shall be our 
field, district, or parish? We decided to take a 
territory triangular in shape, the length of the sides 
being about a quarter of a mile; and we intended 
to work this field and no other. There was no 
church or Sunday-school in this territory except 
our own. A Methodist, Free Baptist, Episcopal, 
and Catholic church were just over the border. We 
are about equally distant from each of them. The 
people in our district are nearly all poor. At the 
time we entered the field the prohibition law was 
on the statute-books, and kitchen barrooms took the 
place of the temporarily closed rum-shops. “Egypt,” 
as the district is called—and I don’t know why, 
unless it is because so many colored people live 
there—had the reputation of being a hard neigh- 
borhood. But this did not discourage us. 

The next question was: Who form our parish ? 
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Boys distributed cards like the following to every 
family : 





Jackson Avenue Baptist Sunday-School, 


Cor. of Balch St. 


CANVASSING DEPARTMENT. 


E intend to canvass our entire field, with the 

desire to do everything in our power to induce 

and help all to find some church home, where they may 

have the benefits of its care, Bible instruction, and 
Christian influence. 

Canvassers have been appointed who will try to in- 
form themselves of every family, and gather such facts 
as are necessary for a faithful prosecution of the work. 

They will call at an early date, and lope to be fa- 
vored with the following information : 

Name.—( Head of the Family.) 

Residence. 

Number in Family ? 

What Sunday-school attended ? 

If not any, what preferred ? 

Number from 5 to 21 not in Sunday-schooi. 

Number over 5 not attending church. 

Names of those between 5 and 21 not in the Sunday- 
school. 


SHRVICHS: 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL, - SUNDAY AT 2:45 P.M. 
GOSPEL MEETING, SUNDAY AT 7:30 P.M. 
GOSPEL MEETING,WEDNESDAY AT 7:45 P.M. 

ALL ARE WELCOME. 
Rev. M. H. BIXBY, D.D., Pastor. H. HOWARD PEPPER, 
J, WALTER HENLEY, Supt. of Sunday-School, 
Supt. Gospel Meetings. 53 Willow St. 


Two canvassers were immediately sent out, who 
visited every family, were received kindly, with 
few exceptions, and obtained answers to the above 
questions. The result was as follows: Families in 
district, 500 ; Persons, 2,117; Church or Sunday- 
school attended—Catholic, 902; Baptist, 385; 
Methodist, 253; Episcopal, 181; Congregational, 
51; all others, 106. Attend none, 239. Twelve 
denominations were represented. 

The school was formed with 84 members. ‘At 
the close of the year it numbered 231. We have 
already outgrown the building erected for us, and 
new scholars are received only when there is a 
vacancy in a class already formed. 

This is the result of twelve months’ work, and, 
by those who know the field, it is considered re- 
markable. 

What has been the cause of this rapid growth ? 
We believe the chief cause has been the faithful 
work of canvassers who, when they went over the 
field, invited all to “come to Sunday-school” (and 
how often this takes the place of the invitation 
“ Come to Christ” !), and the visiting of the teach- 
ers, who with the superintendent have visited 703 
scholars and 294 others. Other things being equal, 
which has “the working church,” the minister who 
preaches the best sermons, or the one who does the 
most calling in his field? More of our churches 
should have assistant pastors. A church of 300 
members should have 299 of them “ at work, all at 
work, always at work.” 

Since reading Dr. McCosh’s letter we have de- 
cided to send the blanks returned by canvassers, of 
those who do not attend church or Sunday-school, 
but who expressed a denominational preference, to 
the nearest pastor of the preferred denomination, 
thereby giving those pastors something to work on, 
while we do our utmost to get hold of those who 
“like our way best.” There is too much competi- 
tion in our work. Let us have a Federation. It 
will help us, especially, in our charitable work. 

A great crisis is before us. ‘Ours is the elect 
nation for the age to come. We are the chosen 
people. We cannot afford to wait. The plans of 
God will not wait. Those plans seem to have 
brought us to one of the closing stages in the 
world’s career, in which we can no longer drift 
with safety to our destiny. We are shut up toa 
perilous alternative. Immeasurable opportunities 
surround and overshadow us.” “ America Chris- 
tianized means the world Christianized.” “Tf 
America fails, the world will fail.” 








A ST. LOUIS LETTER. 


Considerable excitement has recently been created 
among the church-going community by the withdrawal 
of Dr. Cave and a part of his congregation from the 
“ Christian” denomination, the organization by them 
of an independent, undenominational church, and the 
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adoption of the following resolution as the basis of 
church membership : “ Resolved, That we are willing 
to receive into our fellowship and give our utmost help 
to every one who wishes to unite with us and to follow 
the Lord Jesus according to the measure of his own 
knowledge and ability.” 

Such action seems to mark a new era in progressive 
Christianity, and may properly be regarded as one of 
the most important and far-reaching events which has 
-recently occurred in the religious world. It seems like 
a return to primitive Christianity as taught by Jesus, 
demanding only what he demanded, a belief in him— 
in his character, his precepts, and his life—and an hon- 
est endeavor to conform one’s daily life to the standard 
which he established. Such a platform, ignoring as it 
does all dogmas and theories, makes no demand on 
man’s credulity, nor asks him to believe anything which 
is beyond or contrary to his reason. The teachings of 
Jesus are plain and practical ; there is no mystery about 
them ; if any man doubts them, he has only to put them 
into practice in his every-day life to test their truth ; they 
commend themselves to every reasoning and reasonable 
man. Why should any church demand more as a pre- 
requisite to membership? What does it matter what 
else a man believes or disbelieves so long as he believes 
in Jesus Christ—not in alleged facts about him, but in 
him, his life, character, and teachings ? 

If all the churches would but rid themselves of the 
dogmatic creeds which they have received from remote 
and narrow-minded ages, and adopt the simple creed 
of Jesus, they would gain a new lease of life, a fresh 
spiritual impetus, which would bring within their fold 
a large proportion of those who now are content to be 
without any church rather than profess to believe that 
which they do not believe, but which the churches 
insist that they must believe or remain outside. 

VERAX. 








PRESBYTERIAN REVISION. 


The progress of discussion and action of the Presby- 
teries on the overture of the General Assembly as to 
creed revision is thus stated by the New York “ Times” 
of February 26 : 

“ Under the laws of the Presbyterian Church, two- 
thirds of the 211 Presbyteries in the United States 
must vote in favor of revision before the General 
Assembly will formally pass upon the question. Fifty 
of these bodies have already voted. Fifteen of them— 
ten of which are in Pennsylvania—have voted against 
any change, and thirty-five have pronounced strongly 
in favor of a more liberal declaration of faith. Included 
in the thirty-five Presbyteries voting in favor of re- 
vision is the one in Albany, which appears to be really 
in favor of a new and shorter creed.” The thirty-five 
Presbyteries which voted in the affirmative have 199,- 
939 communicants ; the other fifteen, 112,775. The 
writer adds : “The Pennsylvania Presbyterians voted 
on the subject very soon after it was presented, and 
hastened to declare themselves in favor of the old 
creed. Of the 112,000 members of the Church who 
have declared their opposition to a change, scarcely 
25,000 are outside of that State, and most of them are 
within its conservative influences. Those who went 
into the subject with more deliberation have almost 
solidly taken advanced grounds. Presbyterians in 
other States have followed the example set by those of 
New York, and there seems to be a widespread and 

wing sentiment in favor of decided changes in the 
octatester standards. The liberal Presbyterians 
appear not to be confined to one State or locality, and 
the fact that thirty-five out of fifty Presbyteries, with 
almost 200,000 communicants, have voted for revision 
seems to indicate that the necessary two-thirds vote in 
favor of it will be obtained.” 








THE MODERN DOCTRINE OF RESURRECTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of February 20, in an article on “The 
Resurrection of the Body,” the modern interpretation 
of that phrase in the Apostles’ Creed is given, in reply 
to a number of inquiries made respecting the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott’s recent sermon and statement. In that 
article allusion is made to the way in which the doctrine 
was held and taught by Emanuel Swedenborg. As this 
general subject is one which is now interesting a large 
number of Christian inquirers, perhaps you will allow 
me a few lines for a somewhat fuller statement of his 
doctrine. 

It is that, whereas the spiritual body is within the 
material body, imparting to it form, with all the vitality 
and every sense it possesses ; hence, when the outward 
body is laid aside, the man rises, or stands forth at 
once, in complete human form, in the eternal world, 
in his spiritual body—according to Paul’s doctrine. It 
is like ing with so much eumbersome or heavy 
clothing. The spiritual body is far more responsive and 
obedient to all the movements of the mind than the 
mortal body could ever be ; being endowed with quicker 
senses, and in every particular a readier vehicle of the 
soul. It is fitted to the immortal realm of life as the 
physical body is fitted to our earth. The risen man is 
then in the world in which he is to abide forever, sur- 
rounded by the beings and substantial realities with 
which he is henceforth always to associate. It isa more 
advanced state of existence. Connection with the mortal 
frame and the physical world is severed, never to be 
resumed. Those who have gone forward never turn 
back to a former state. 


As we are told by Paul, the 
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things which are seen are temporal (or tempo: » 
while the things which are Trews zat eternal, sbi 
forever, thus permanently substantial. The angel who 
wrestled all night with Jacob, and that other angel who 
came and rolled away the stone from the door of the 
sepulcher, were no shadowy phantoms, but real, sub- 
stantial, living men. Wo. B. Hayven. 
Portianp, Me. 








A CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR PRINCIPLE. 


To correct a misapprehension prevalent in some 
quarters that the Christian Endeavor Societies are not 
as closely related to the local church as a society that 
exists simply in one denomination might be, the Trustees 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor desire to 
have it published broadcast that it is one of the funda- 
mental principles of the movement that no Christian 
Endeavor Society owes allegiance to any other organi- 
zation except its own local church. No taxes are levied 
and no authority is exercised by the United Society, 
which exists simply to give information. There is no 
board of control, no governing body that dictates or 
directs or in any way p ibes rules or regulations 
except the church to which the Society belongs. In 
this respect the Society is on the same basis as the Sun- 
day-school. Certain principles distinguish the move- 
ment, like the pledge for the prayer-meeting ; the 
consecration meeting, and the kout Committee. 
These, being accepted, constitute a Christian Endeavor 
Society, and each Bociety does its own work for its own 
church in its own way. Every Society of Christian 
Endeavor, like every Sunday-school, must, of course, 
gone 4 and always be of the same denomination as 
the church to which it belongs, and be subject to its 
discipline only. At the same time each organization has 
the great advantage and spiritual stimulus of belonging 
toa t interdenominational movement with its con- 
ventions and its broad Christian fellowship. 











MURDERING A MEETING. 


There was a growing interest in the subject of relig- 
ion in the community, Christians were greatly quickened 
in spiritual life, and were earnestly asking leadership 
in approach, and help in bringing men to Christ. For 


four days special services been held. The crucial 
time had come. Pastor and evangelist were in the 
pulpit. A man entered the room, rarely if ever seen 


in the house of God, but whose voice was often heard 
in denunciations of Christians and in contemptuous talk 
about the Word. The Scripture had been read. The 
pastor rose to pray. The demon of debate took im- 
mediate and full possession of him. For more than 
twenty minutes he stated and restated the position of 
the unbeliever and scoffer, following each with some 
Bible in refutation: “Thou knowest, Lord, 
that men say so aud so ; but thou knowest that in thy 
Book it is written,” ete., etc. 

The Christian worker was in an agony. The Chris- 
tians in the house, anguished by the unwisdom of the 

roceeding, strove with God in silent supplication that 
he would overrule all for good. 

At length the “prayer” ended. Something like 
consternation was felt by all. The time of the whole 
service were well-nigh gone. A brief outline of the 
contemplated discourse was given. Nothing else could 
be done, and the meeting was dismissed. 

Two lessons this should teach to us all : 

I. Men may be helped by being prayed for ; never 
by being prayed at. 

Il. True prayer is suppliant address to God ; and the 
more forgetful we are of everything except our needs, 


and the great heart of love to which we go, the better. 
rr) 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—On March 3, C. D. W. Bridgman, D.D., of New 
York City, will read a paper on “The Future State in 
the Old Testament,’’ before the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy, No. 4 Winthrop Place, New 
York. 

—Special addresses at the chapel of Columbia Col- 
1 b minent cler are Dow nt 
festures of the Lenten season, ‘The Rev. Dr. Philli 
Brooks, of Boston, made the first address, and will 
followed by the Rev. Drs. G. R. Vandewater, Lyman 
Abbott, C. H. Parkhurst, and Bishop Potter on suc- 
cessive Fridays. 

—The Central Young Men’s Christian Union of 
Springfield, Mass., voted to solicit funds for construct- 
ing a 000 building on a location costing $40,000. 
It was — ys wines Pe the amount had 
alread n ten gentlemen. 

Mr. ake oo ata iaek week at the Col- 
legiate Reformed Church in this city, prnehne to as 
large audiences as the church could hold. 

—The religious views of the Harvard class of 1889 
have been canvassed by the Boston “Saturday Evening 
Gazette,” with the following results : The whole num- 
ber in the class is 213. Of these, there is 1 agnostic, 
1 atheist, 8 Baptists, 2 Roman Catholics, 2 of the 
Christian denomination, 22 Congregationalists, no deist, 
1 Dutch Reformed, 37 Episcopalians, 1 Jew, 1 liberal, 
5 Methodists, 5 Presbyterians, 3 Quakers, 1 Sweden- 
borgian, 35 Unitarians, 4 Universalists, none who called 
themselves non-sectarian, 2 who come under the head 
of “various others,” 16 undecided, 58 not heard from, 
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and 9 declare that they have no religion, or probably 
none “ to speak of.” 

—At the meeting of the Law and Order League in 
Toronto last week the Hon. Charles C. Bonney was 
chosen as President for the coming year ; Mr, L. Edwin 
Dudley continues as General retary; the next 
annual meeting will be held in Pittsburg next Novem- 
ber ; it is proposed to publish a paper devoted to the 
interests of the Order. 

—The sixth course of Winkley lectures at Andover 
peg ht be given March 3 to March 8 by Jacob 
Gould Schurman, M.A., D.Se., Sage Professor of 
Philosophy in Cornell University. The subject of this 
course is, “ Belief in God : Its Sources and Grounds.” 

—A correspondent writes: “The First Congrega- 
tional Church of Stonington, Conn., is enjoying a season 
of great blessing. The religious life of the members 
has been tly quickened and their enthusiasm deep- 
ened. y have for the first time professed a Chris- 
tian hope, while others express a desire to begin a new 
life. pastor has been assisted in his labors by a 
lay worker of the Connecticut Bible Society. This is 
one of the oldest churches of Connecticut, long classed 
among the moribund. For two years past it has been 
the scene of a deepening interest which has now burst 
into a flame.” 

—The annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club was held Tuesday of last week at 
Holyoke, Mass., and there was a large attendance of 
members. The subject for discussion was “ The Move- 
ment for Divorce Reform and Its Principles and 
Methods.” The Rev. Dr. S. W. Dike, of Aibarhdale, 
Seeretary of the Divorce Reform League, opened the 

ussion. 

—A Congo native who has been taught to read and 
write has just sent a letter (his first) to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It is as follows : “Great and Good 
Chief of the Tribe of Christ, greeting : The humblest 
of your servants kisses the hem of your garment, and 
begs you to send to his fellow-servants more Gospel and 
less Rum. In the bonds of Christ, Ugalla.” 

—The a tional church of Wallingford, Conn., 
the Rev. C. H. Dickinson, pastor, at its morning serv- 
ice of February 23 completed the raising of $12,427 
to e the church edifice, with special reference to - 
the needs of the Sabbath-school. ork will begin at 
once. 

—The ninth National Convention of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor is to be held in 
St. Louis this year. From five to eight thousand dele- 
gon are expected to be in attendance. The dates 
ed for the Convention are June 12, 13, 14, and 15. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles Savage, of Enfield, Mass., has received a call from 
the church in Orange Valley, N. J. 

—Edward H. Fullerton has been installed as pastor of the 
Park Church, Worcester, Mass. 

—D. H. Taylor, of Norwich, Conn., accepts a call to the 
Central Church of Newtonville, Mass. 

—H. B. Roberts, of West Hartford, Conn., accepts a call 
from the Third Church of Torrington. 

—T. P, Woodbury, D.D., of the Second Church in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has nm to become Corresponding re- 
tary of the American Missionary Association. 

—0O. O. Smith declines his to Malden, IIl., and accepts 
the permanent pastorate at Neponset, which church he 
supplied for four years. . 

—E. C. Webster has received a call to Somers, Conn. 

—Dilman Smith, of Green Mountain, Ia., resigns. 

—S. B. Cooper has received a call to Stoughton, O. 

—Francis Wrigley, of hire f Minn., has resigned. 

—J.N. Brown has received a call to Excelsior, Minn. 

—W. R. Cross accepts a call to Dover, Me. 

—D. P. Breed has chosen chaplain of the Northern 
Indiana Prison, Michi i 


n City. 
—D. E. Croft, of Charlestown, N. H., has received a call 
from Plymouth, Mass. 
—B. B. Sherman has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Chelsea, Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. T. Plunkett, of Detroit, Mich., accepts a call to the 
First Church of Augusta, Ga. 

—Francis Church, of the First United Presbyterian Church, 
re Pa., died last week, at the age of eighty- 

‘our. 

—Martin Brewer Anderson, D.D., at one time an editor 
of the ,‘* Observer,’’ and President of the Rochester Uni- 
versity from 1850 to 1888, died at Lake Helen, Fla., on 
February 26. : 

~J. A. Cook, of New Philadelphia, 0., accepts a call to 
the Third Church of Steubenville. 

—Douglas Carlisle, of Easton, Pa., resigns. 

—Moses D. Hoge, D.D., has just completed the forty-fifth 
year of his pastorate of the Second Church of Richmond, Va., 
and suitable services were held last Thursday to commemo 
rate the event. 

—L. M., Seofield, of San Francisco, has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—E. A. Carstensen is to become rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church (P. E.), Lynn, Mass. 

—Robert M. Blow, rector of Grace Church (P. E.), She- 
boygan, Wis., died on February 12. 

—Daniel Rollins has accepted the rectorship of the Episco- 
pal church in Melville, Mass. 

—Alexander Van Wart, who died in Pleasantville, N. Y., 
on Wednesday of last week, at the age of ninety-one, had 
been in the ministry of that place for sixty years. He was 
the son of Isaac Van Wart, who was one of the captors of 
Major André in the Revolutionary War. 

—W. B. Hill, of Athens, N. Y, has received a call to the 
Second Reformed Church, Poughkeepsie. ’ 

—Samuel Henderson, D.D., one of the leading Baptist 
ministers in the South, died suddenly recently at Troy, Ala. 

—A. F. Walsh has received a from the Universalist 
church of Peabody, Mass. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


——- 


“CONVERSATIONS IN A 
STUDIO.” ? 

It does not need Mr. Story’s appreciative passing 
reference to Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations ” 
to establish in the reader’s mind a certain relation 
between a more remarkable than popular type of a 
particalar kind of book, and this new one from a 
hearty admirer and personal friend of Landor. 
The kinship between these volumes and the “ Im- 
aginary Conversations” is not distant. To be 
didactic on matters grave to gay, lively to severe, 
through the vehicle of informal talk, is one of the 
oldest and most satisfactory of methods ; and from 
Socrates, with his pupils and friends, discussing the 
properties of the human soul, down to a society 
leader of our day predicating the best way to tie a 
cravat, it has always been a flexible and ready 
means to several given ends. Mr. Hamerton, 
another broad art-thinker as well as art-worker (and 
these Mr. Story predominantly is, no matter how 
wide the peculiar range of his gifts), prefers the 
epistolary form under somewhat similar cireum- 
stances. But there is no doubt that the precedent 
and the advantage are with Mr. Story, and here he 
has made good use thereof. 

These attractive little volumes are entertaining 
(that first of all), suggestive, and useful—a sort of 
olla podrida of a hundred and one stray thoughts, 
propositions, anecdotes, criticisms and critical dis- 
cussions, bits of biography, complaints and argu- 
ments, that seem to have been all fermenting or 
dozing pleasantly together in Mr. Story’s mind, and 
that could only be brought to deliverance in just 
this conglomerate and readable way. The sceneis an 
artist’s quiet studio in Rome, a locality carefully 
kept in the reader’s mind by neat little touches, and a 
picturesqueness of environment the result. The 
interlocutors are two—the master of the studio, who 
works and talks, and his friend who drops in each 
afternoon for a daily chat till it is time to walk out 
and “see the sunset from the Pincian.” Only 
a man of Mr. Story’s general culture and wide 
artistic, literary, scholastic, and classical reading and 
thought could with any originality keep rolling such 
a conversational ball as is this one, and urge it 
briskly along with such ample variety of reflection, 
criticism, or souvenir, whithersoever the ball shall 
turn. In rapid succession are taken up most dis- 
similar topics, in their pros and cons. We hear of 
judgment in pictures, and of the shifting of taste 
and opinion as to classic or modern painters ; the 
dress of society in its relation to the human form; 
Shakespeare’s pre-eminence among the dramatists 
as to insight into human nature and poetic ex- 
pression, and the resemblances between him and 
Marlowe; the songs of lyric-writers and play- 
rhymes of children; the attainment of ideals in a 
man’s work; the rewards of writers and artists in 
Greek and Roman days; mistakes in English, 
Americanisms, and a just and carefully worked out 
natural argument for the pronunciation of Latin; an 
elaborate system of anatomical proportion in sculpt- 
ure that Mr. Story claims much for and professes 
to be that to which he adheres ; the mnemonic gift 
in individuals ; longevity ; the hopeless superficiality 
of the French as artists, whereof Mr. Story is fully 
persuaded ; a sharp arraignment of German criticism 
on Shakespeare, and of Goethe as a poet; and so 
on into a variety of subjects, taken up now with a 
paragraph and now with pages, until the end of the 
second volume comes before one is prepared or 
pleased. No very grave matters, no “themes of 
import dire” are made part of its province. The 
artistic flavor is strong, as has been said. Themes 
relating to art-natures predominate. But much 
more than studio talk is talked in this studio; and 
the two concordant friends conversing together are 
first men, and second painters, and do not talk 
“shop.” Of that, indeed, there is none. The 
mature mind and studious taste will find ideas em- 
bodied, many suggestions thrown out, now almost at 
random, now emphatically, that will arrest and 
engross his attention. Other paragraphs are as 
milk for babes, and in that capacity say nothing new 
or strong. There is a good deal of epigrammatic 
force to the dicta here and there, as is apt to be the 
ease with rapid but purposeful talk. 

The general impression of these “ Conversations ’ 
is decidedly pleasant. Their utility (to certain 
types of mind especially) is not to be slighted. On 


MR. STORY'S” 





1 Conversations ina Studio. By William Wetmore Story, 
pei (Oxon), Two Volumes. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
0, 
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the other hand, there is occasionally a strong odor of 
the lamp, an over-hint at much rummaging of art 
encyclopedias and biographical dictionaries, that 
detracts from the zest and spontaneity of the talk. 
When Mr. Story betakes himself to solemnly dis- 
cussing the Greek monetary system, or setting down 
sheer quantities of information, even if it is germane 
to his topic, he seems to be spinning out erudition 
because it fills up pages, and in his learning he is 
prosy, almost to the degree of occasionally making 
his work a sort of “Inquire Within for What You 
Want to Know.” Relish for a topic makes him 
diffuse, not to say pedantic. We are reminded of 
the gallant in his favorite Shakespeare who appears 
“to have been at a great feast of learning and 
stolen the scraps ””—and Mr. Story ought not to be 
taken for that species of literary purveyor, and he 
certainly is not. Some of his theories and dicta, 
too, are trivial or superficially sustained, as when 
he enters into the discussion of Americanisms and 
bad English, or the characteristics of modern 
clothes; and it may be added that in his aim at 
being colloquial he himself sometimes “ falls o’ the 
other side” more than he needs. It is not quite 
easy to determine, as to his anecdotes, if he speaks 
in his own person or not, but it is to be presumed so ; 
even though many of them are old and of the news- 
paper humor order, the most are as fresh as they 
are pertinent, though now and then trivial enough. 
The general art influence in the book is decidedly 
and healthfully Greek, and the fads of modernity 
are well hit off or ignored in it. The volumes are 
well indexed, and, in the long chain of subjects and 
anecdotes put into the two friends’ mouths, the 
index is necessary. 





CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS GODSON.? 


Those who have read the famous letters of Lord 
Chesterfield are probably very few compared with 
the number of those who have heard about them. 
It has been the good or evil fortune of Chesterfield 
to be much talked about. He has had, of course, 
a multitude of readers, but his popular reputation 
rests on oral tradition rather than first-hand knowl- 
edge of his work. He belonged to an age which has, 
by reason of its very differences from our own age, 
almost a well-nigh inexhaustible interest for us; 
and he was one of those men in whom the good 
and the bad are so intermixed that they present 
questions which can never be settled finally, and 
the discussion of which is therefore in some sense 
perennial. In Chesterfield’s own day there was 
the same difference of opinion. Dr. Johnson, who 
never minced words when he wished to express an 
enmity, described Chesterfield’s letters to his son 
as combining “the morals of a courtesan with the 
manners of a dancing-master;” and what Dr. 
Johnson left unsaid in the way of criticism 
Harvey expressed with malignant bitterness. On 
the other hand, so great a critic as Sainte-Beuve 
dissented entirely from this judgment, and was 
unable to find in Chesterfield’s letters those signs 
of a depraved and deformed nature which seemed 
to some of his English judges broadly written over 
them. 

Chesterfield was a man of his time and of his 
society ; a man of great ability, of keen judgment, 
sharp wit, of a somewhat cynical temper, defective 
in religious experience and in depth and range of 
nature. He was essentially a man of the world at 
a time when the world, although exceedingly pict- 
uresque and interesting, was neither very earnest 
nor very moral. Moreover, he was at frequent 
intervals a resident of France, and he so thoroughly 
imbibed the French spirit that the criticism of life 
which we find in his monitions to his son and to his 
godson are much more Gallic than English. This 
profound sympathy with the French aroused, on 
the one hand, the wrath of many of his contem- 
poraries in England, while, on the other, it drew 
from the French more than once that tribute which 
Chesterfield found most satisfying—that he was 
like one of themselves. As we read his comments 
on society, and especially his references to women, 
we are reminded rather of the French than of the 
English social critics; we think rather of La Roche- 
foucauld than of Addison. But it would be as 
absurd to judge Chesterfield by the standards which 
one would apply to Burke as to call Bulwer-Lytton 
to the same bar with Robert Browning. Chester- 
field was not in any sense great; but he had open 





1 Letters of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, to his 
Godson and Successor. Now First Edited from the Originals, 
with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by the Earl of Carnar- 
von. With Portraits and Illustrations. (Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
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eyes for some of the most interesting aspects of his 
age and his society. He had, in addition, distinct 
literary quality, and we shall make a great mistake 
if, holding him to be essentially frivolous and super- 
ficial, we deny ourselves the advantages of the real 
wisdom which he possessed. 

Chesterfield was not one of those men who make 
their appeal to our hearts; the interest which he 
arouses in us is purely intellectual; and yet one 
cannot read the story of his long endeavor to act 
as monitor without recognizing its pathos. The 
patience, thought, and general intelligence with 
which Chesterfield endeavored to mold and educate 
his son are beyond all question, and they represent 
the best side of his nature. When the death of 
that son destroyed the dreams in which his father 
had indulged, and, in an instant, rendered futile all 
his painstaking care, there is something very touch- 
ing in the effort by which he recovered himself 
from his bitter disappointment, and, in old age, 
resumed again the same work with Philip Stan- 
hope, his godson. It is these letters to the godson 
which have been collected by the Earl of Carnar- 
von, and are presented in this magnificent volume, 
with all the refinement and completeness of the 
most beautiful book-making. Beginning when the 
boy was only five years old, the letters run through 
a period of ten years, and their tone gradually 
changes as the child matures. The cynicism which 
appeared in the earlier- letters to the son is absent 
from this later correspondence. Time and change, 
sorrow and age, had wrought their work even in so 
cold a nature as Chesterfield’s, and it adds not a little 
to the pathos of the story of this man’s devotion 
that his labors, frustrated in the first instance by 
death, were largely rendered futile in the second 
instance by the exceedingly prosaic and common- 
place character of the boy upon whom they were 
expended. The fifth Earl of Chesterfield became 
a country gentleman and nothing more; all the 
monitions to courtesy, the descriptions of elegant 
life, the references to literature, the incitements to 
breadth and culture and refinement, were utterly 
lost on this essentially commonplace man. Many 
of the letters in the volume are in French, and .the 
whole correspondence shows the extraordinary tact 
and patience no less than the skill which Chester- 
field put into this work. The Earl of Carnarvon 
has done what he could to present Chesterfield in 
the most attractive light, and he has certainly done 
him a real service in being in any way instrumental 
in giving to the world this correspondence in a form 
so beautiful and so satisfying. Rarely does a book 
come through any press at once so artistic and ele- 
gant as this volume, with its fine paper, its beauti- 
ful printing, and its half-hinding in real parchment. 
The facsimile of one of Chesterfield’s letters, so 
perfect that at the first glance it deceives even the 
elect, and several portraits, add to the interest of 
the letterpress. 





Christ and His Times. Addressed to the Diocese of 
Canterbury in his Second Visitation, by Edward White, 
Archbishop. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.) 
One is equally impressed by the churchliness and 
the Christliness of these pastoral addresses of the 
Primate of the Church of England. In them the his- 
toric associations of his ancient cathedral are inter- 
twined with a living interest in the needs and struggles 
of the present generation. Archbishop Benson’s k 
takes its title from the theme of the second address. The 
central thought. of the series is there set forth—that 
these days of ours, equally with the days of the Herods 
and Pilates, are the times of Christ. The application of 
this thought is to the current social problems. Christ 
is here, the witness of various social wrongs and evils. 
Christian duty is to be of his mind in regard to them. 
But are not these secular and economic questions ? 
Yes ; and therefore church questions of the deepest 
moment. To true religion nothing is secular. These 
are phenomena of a world in which the Christ lives. 
We must ask as to his mind about them. If Christ is 
in his Church, it must be evidenced by moral force and 
social healings. The principles of society stream from 
the Man Christ Jesus. His salvation is not merely in- 
dividual, but social. His kingdom is not the reign of 
private interests. The clergy are set for the inculca- 
tion of these principles. They must develop public 
opinion, so that it may suggest and support the wisest 
methods. By such utterances from the chief pastor of 
the English Church we are strongly impressed with the 
rapid progress of Christian Socialism. 





Those persons who have acquired a taste for “light 
science for leisure hours” know that when Mr. Grant 
Allen puts forth a book he serves up a delectable 
dish for their mental palates. Take this volume before 
us—Falling in Love; with Other Essays on More Exact 
Branches of Science—what could be a more delightful 
way to learn useful facts! The initial essay alone has 
been worth to us twice the cost of the book. Then 
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Mr. Allen knows well how to use his scientific imagina- 
tion to construet—shall we say it ?—imaginary science. 
His vivacity, high spirits, and playfulness would drive 
dull care away Tacian even the anthropoid apes, and the 
lissom macropetalichthys wobbles about in glee through 
his pages. We confess to being highly amused and at 
the same time usefully instructed by his essay “De 
Banana.” If you want a begone-dull-care book, get 
Grant Allen’s Falling in Love. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton.) 

Who wrote the Pentateuch? Who was the author 
of the early historical books of the Hebrew canon? 
Were there two Isaiahs, two Zechariahs? These are 
questions which can never be answered by pure ration- 
alism except with a guess. The guess of tradition, if 
it be nothing more than a guess, is, then, at least as 
good as any other. Mr. Burge occupies a singular 
position relative to Holy Scriptures. He denies the 
genuineness and inspiration of most of the Hebrew 
canonical books, and yet believes in miracles and in 
the truth of the prophecies. The Law and the Prophets, 
he says, were the composition of Nehemiah. His recent 
volume, The Origin and Formation of the Hebrew Script- 
ures, by Lorenzo Burge (Boston: Lee & Shepard), 
will please neither the orthodox nor the rationalists. 
Mr. Burge is a free lance, and presumably is content 
to run his tilt in solitude. At any rate, he does not 
wear our glove on his helmet. 





The Rev. David J. Beale, D.D., has not been in 
every respect happy and successful by reason of his 
Through the Johnstown Flood,.by a Survivor (Phila- 
delphia: Hubbard Bros.). It appears to be chiefly 
the narrative of the personal experiences of himself 
and his friends. Much depends, in a work of this 
sort, upon the “I” who sees. However, the volume 
is not without its good points. Dr. Beale gives a 
list of the morgue reports which may be of lasting 
value, and he also corrects many absurd, mischievous, 
and sensational reports which the daily papers were 
too eager to print without effort at verification. 
Horrid as was the calamity in the Conemaugh Valley, 
the destruction by flood in the West Branch Valley was 
far in excess, though extended over a wider area ; but 
for horrors we have little appetite. 





The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, is a vigorous 
presenter of millenarian doctrine. To deep conviction 
and powerful earnestness he adds a good literary form 
and a thorough acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures. 
He protests against such spiritualizing methods of 
interpretation as tend to teach that the promised 
coming, parousia, of the Lord shall be subjective, and 
accuses the theologians of the age of gazing downward 
instead of upward into the heavens. Both the first and 
the second resurrection he deems literal. “The re- 
demption of the earth will begin with the return of the 
Laid from heaven at the opening of the millennium, but 
will only be perfected at the end of that period, when 
death shall be forever abolished and there shall be no 
more curse.” This is the conclusion which he reaches 
in his latest work, Ecce Venit—Behold, He Cometh. 
(New York : Fleming H. Revell.) 





The new edition of Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter’s Music 
in America has been rendered of positive value by care- 
ful revision and by additions which bring the record 
down to date. It will cheer the lovers of German 
music to know that last year the Metropolitan Opera- 
House in this city, which is now consecrated to Wagner, 
was successful in its finances. This is greater luck 
than Italian opera in New York ever had. So testify 
Grau, Maretzek, Strakosch, Mapleson, and a host of 
m rs. Dr. Ritter, in his list of Stephen C. Foster’s 
bal does not mention “ The Old Folks at Home.’ 
On the whole, Dr. Ritter’s book is both interesting and 
trustworthy. We know of nothing better inits line. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





People who enjoy books of travel will miss a treat if 
they do not read Dr. Woods’s Rambles of a Physician 
(2 vols. Philadelphia: Dunlap & Clark). It is full 
of the most charming literary and artistic gossip that 
could be imagined. The Doctor, it is evident, went to 
Europe primed with all sorts of interesting reminis- 
cences, stories, and excellent spirits, a} he found 
the Old World full of zest. No wonder that he was 
amazed to discover that everywhere abroad he knew 
more of the local celebrities than the very inhabitants. 
To those contemplating a tour in the future we un- 
hesitatingly recommend Dr. Woods’s handsome volumes 
as the very best of letters of introduction. They tell 
you in a graceful and gossipy way where to look and 
what to see. 





Readers of The Christian Union do not need to be 
told of the good qualities in stories written by Mr. 
Rossiter W. Raymond. Of those included in his Tales 
of Three Corners, just published by Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, of this city, two first appeared in this paper, 
and their racy diction, thorough knowledge of boy char- 
acter and boy fun, and freedom from _preachiness, 
brought them a hearty reception. The author does not 
write without a serious motive, and the reader is never 
allowed to lose sight of it wholly, while he is continu- 
ously amused and interested. These are capital tales 
in many ways. 
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Julius Courtney ; or, the Master of his Fate, by J. Mac- 
laren Cobban (New York : D. Appleton & Co.), is an 
ingenious and somewhat shocking story of animal 
netism, or hypnotism. Julius himself is an abnormally 
corrupt person, earthy, sensual, devilish, who goes about 
drawing the vital force from the vigorous and young, 
and in this way prolonging life in his own worn-out 
body. There is one scene, the evening in Curzon Street, 
which is powerful, but the end of the book is wanting 
in climax. Those who read novels for a new sensation 
will like this. 


The Dean’s Daughter, by Sophie F. F. Veitch (New 
York : D. Appleton), is a study of English society, and 
the story of a “blameless crime ” done from noblest of 
motives by a great-hearted and impulsive girl. The 
moral of the story is that evil may be done that good 
may result. From a literary point of view there is 
much in this novel which is commendable, but its pur- 
pose and ethical theory we decidedly deprecate. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


One of the most agreeable and readable of recent 
papers of literary anecdote and personal characteriza- 
tion is that in the March Scribner’s, called “ In the 
Footprints of Charles Lamb.” The writer is Mr. 
Benjamin Ellis Martin, and the article is illustrated 
with portraits of Lamb, and glimpses of the old Temple 
Garden he loved so well, and other London scenes 
with which his name is connected. A continuation of 
the article is promised next month, Octave Thanet’s 
serial continues to be crowded with tragic and sensa- 
tional war incidents—too crowded to be pleasing, 
though the treatment is artistic. Mr. Kirk Munroe 
writes of the almost forgotten remnant of the Semi- 
nole Indian tribe still living in Florida, who, as he 
points out, are the only inhabitants of this country who 
have no legal existence and no legal rights. Still, he 
shows that they are living comfortably, contentedly, 
and peaceably, and the description of their life is in- 
structive as well as interesting to students of the 
Indian problem. The second part of the biography of 
John * amg the engineer, an article of peculiar 
and curious psychological and physiological interest by 
William James on “ The Hidden Self,” an explanation 
of boomerang-throwing by Horace Baker, a short story 
by George A. Hibbard, the “Point of View” depart- 
ment (which is written with a fine and distinctive 
literary touch), and the usual poems—all go to make 
up an excellent issue. 


In Harper’s Magazine for this month even more than 
usual attention is given to the subject of art. Fore- 
most among the pepers having an art bearing is the 
valuable and ee! tful essay by Mrs. Ritchie (Anne 
Thackeray) on John Ruskin, which contains many per- 
sonal reminiscences of Ruskin and his friends, and 
describes with sympathy and appreciation his life, work, 
and critical methods. Nowhere has there been given 
to the reading world before this so complete and in- 
teresting a picture of Ruskin’s personality. Theodore 
Child’s illustrated short paper apn “ The Winged Vic- 
tory of Samothrace,” Dr. Waldstein’s account of the 
finding and identification of “The Restored Head of 
Iris in the Parthenon Frieze,” and Mr. Krehbiel’s 
advice “ How to Listen to Wagner’s Music,” illustrated 
by many of the musical themes and motives, are also 
articles related directly to the fine arts. The reader 
who neglects this month’s “ Easy Chair ”—if, indeed, it 
be supposable that any ever do so—will miss a most 
delightful account of a visit to the late Robert Browning, 
many years ago, in Italy, certainly one of the pleasantest 
of reminiscences of the great poet printed since his death 
In the “Study” Mr. Howells protests against some of 
the conclusions of the recent article in “ Scribner’s Mag- 
azine” by ex-Minister Phelps, and argues that Ameri- 
can authors have higher aims than were admitted in 
that paper. Of the illustrated articles of the issue, that 
on “ Vepetian Boats ” by Elizabeth R. Pennell, that on 
“The Army of the United States ” by General Wesley 
Merritt, and that on “ Manila” by Dr. Kneeland, are 
the most notable. Mr. Howells furnishes the first 
part of a story which seems likely to be more dramatic 
aid perhaps tragical than is usual with his tales. 





The second of the illustrated “ Letters from Japan ” 
by the artist La Farge, in the current Century, contains 
a delightfully entertaining account of a trip to the 
Japanese mountains in the hot season. The Jeffer- 
son autobiography is illustrated by six portraits of 
the genial comedian in different characters, and tells 
the odd history of the play of “ Our American Cou- 
sin.” The short stories are by R. M. Johnston, 
James Lane Allen, and Miss Roseboro’. Mr. Stock- 
ton’s “ Merry Chanter” comes to an end ; many readers 
seem to think the whimsicality of it a trifle forced. 
Turning to more serious topics in the magazine, we 
find|several papers written by specialists, and of distinct 
permanent value. Thus Dr. Albert Shaw, in his study 
of the local government of Glasgow, presents an ex- 
ceedingly thorough investigation of municipal govern- 
ment as illustrated by a city of advanced ideas and one 
worthy to be considered a model in many respects ; 
equally the thorough work of a specialist is the first 
of a series of three articles on “ Irrigation,” by Pro- 
fessor Powell, of the Geological Survey ; and the same 
comment may be made on Professor Putnam’s account 
of the “ Pre-Historic Remains in the Ohio Valley.” A 
striking article is that in which Frederick Schwatka 
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describes the self-inflicted tortures of the Sioux Indians 
in their great “ Sun-Dance.” 





A timely and well-considered paper is that which 


‘opens the March Atlantic Monthly. In it Mr. W. R. 


hayer tells all that is known of Giordano Bruno, whose 
opinions, trial, and death have been recalled into con- 
troversy by the recent erection of a statue to him in 
Rome. e relation of the questioning of Bruno be- 
fore the Inquisition is given at some length, and is well 
worth reading as affording a glimpse of thought two 
centuries old, but with the germ of modern liberty and 
progression in it. The woman suffrage question is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Charles Worcester Clark ; a pleasantly 
written article called “Loitering Through the Paris 
Exposition ” gives new side-lights on the World’s Fair ; 
George Parsons Lathrop talks about the “Value of the 
Corner,” pleading for the old-fashioned quiet and rest 
for writers and thinkers ; Dr. Holmes gives us another 
of his “Over the Teacups ” papers, this month writing 
in light vein on the passion for scribbling, and the 
superabundance of poets ; the serials by Mrs. Deland, 
Mr. James, and Mr. Bynner are continued ; and the 
srg reviews and notes are, as always, both keen and 
air, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mrs. Oliphant is going to the Holy Land for a 
stay of some months. She will write a book about the 
country for publication next autumn by Macmillan & 
Co. 


—Henrik Ibsen is, it is reported, intensely sur- 
pelea’ at his sudden notoriety. He has been writing 
or forty years, and has never received general ap- 
plause. 

—Letters from the Vatican, written by Mr. W. T. 
Stead for the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” will be issued as a 
volume soon by Cassell & Co., with the title “The 
Pope and the New Era.” 

—Mr. Edward W. Bok tells in the Boston “ Journal” 
of one magazine editor who literally handles his manu- 
scripts with gloves, so fearful is he of contagion from 
some disease that may be transmitted through the 
paper. 

—Justin Huntly McCarthy, son of Justin McCarthy, 
has in the press the first two volumes of his “ History 
of the French Revolution.” They will be issued in 
London in style uniform with his father’s “ Four 


ne. 
—D. Appleton & Co. have just added to their “Town 
and Country Library ” a capital selection of the shorter 
ms of Robert Browning, and we know of nothing 
tter in the way of an introduction to Browning's 
work than this judicious and representative selec- 
tion. 

—The late Robert Browning’s manuscripts are soon 
to be sold. Proof-sheets with the author’s corrections 
of “ Jocaseria,” “ Ferishtah’s Fancies,” “ Agamemnon 
of Aischylus,” “ Aristophanes’s Apology,” and others 
will be put up at auction. The Browning Society of 
Boston is anxious to obtain some of these relics. 

—At a recent sale $35 was paid for a note in which 
Tennyson excused himself from attending a dinner to 
which he had been invited, and a letter of Shelley’s, 
referring entirely to personal matters, brought $100. 
A letter of Lamb’s, in which he said, “I am recovering, 
God be praised for it, a healthiness of mind some- 
thing like calmness, but I want more religion,” brought 
$95. 

—Mr. Gladstone, in acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of “ The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe,” wrote : 
« if think it a great honor to have been selected as one 
of those to receive from the author copies of the life 
of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Mrs, Stowe has grown old 
amid the admiration of her country and of the world, 
and has been blessed with a period of peace in which 
to look ‘ before and after.’” 

—Browning was at dinner at the house of a friend 
last summer when he saw the phonograph for the first 
time. He was ly interested in it, and started to 
repeat to it “The Ride from Ghent to Aix.” When 
half through he stopped suddenly and exclaimed, “ I’ve 
forgotten the rest!” The phonograph dutifully re- 
peated all he had said, including the exclamation at the 
end, and the film upon which the poet’s language was 
impressed is now preserved as a precious relic. | 

—A cable message just received by the Chautauqua 

ment announces the acceptance by Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, of 
an invitation to deliver a course of lectures next sum- 
mer at Chautauqua. The general title will be “ Lead- 
ers of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century,” 
and under this head Dr. Fairbairn will discuss, amon 
other men, “ Newman and the Anglican Revival ” aud 
“Matthew Arnold; or, the Relation of Literature to 
Religion.” 

—A new venture in illustrated journalism is the 
“ Tilustrated American ” (Bible House, New York ; 25 
cents). The first issue has reached us, and evinces 
much care in the preparation, the expenditure of ample 
capital, and both present accomplishment and promise 
for the future. It is somewhat larger than most of 
the illustrated weeklies, is well printed on fine, heavy 
paper, and its many pictures (which are “ process 
work”) illustrate chiefly current events—the dog 
show, our new cruisers, recent theatrical matters, etc. 

A colored plate accompanies the periodical each week 


—the first being a creditable and even excellent render- - 


ing of Détaille’s “ Comrades of the Desert.” 
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THE AMERICAN HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 


To its Friends: 

The Society’s sixty-fourth fiscal year closes 
onthe 3istof March. Whatever further share 
its friends propose to take in the work of the 
current year must therefore be taken quickly. 
Of the $200,000 needed in the four months, 
December, 1889, to April, 1890, to meet the 
current outlay and complete the year_free 
from debt, the quota of December and _Janu- 
ary was more than madeup. That for Febru- 
ary will fall short ; just how much cannot be 
told at this writing. The Society now owes 
no missionary for reported labor, and, with 
the ready aid of its friends, may reasonably 
hope to reach the end of the year without 
debt at the bank. f 

At the New York office there was received 
in March of last year $108,000, of which $80,- 
500 came from fiving givers, Why may not 
an equal amount be raised in March, 1890? 
A fair approach to the same liberality this 
month wilt open the way for a sixty-fifth 
year’s record that shall eclipse the reports for 
this and all previous years. Pastors of 
churches that have made no offering, or but 
a partial one, this year; busy Christian men 
who have been laying by in store for worthy 
causes ; devout women, Sunday-school work- 
ers molding the hearts of children to an in- 
terest in the spiritual welfare of other chil- 
dren and youth ; executors of wills in which 
this Society is remembered, may we ask, with 
all Christian respect and affection, is there 
anything more that you can do for home 
missions before the year’s opportunity has 
gone by? And will you do it now? 

Tuer OFFIcers OF THE A. H. M.S. 

Brs.E Houser, New York, | 

March 1, 1890. j 








BURLINGTON ROUTE 
TO KANSAS CITY. 


The best line from Chicago, St. Louis, or 
Peoria, to Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Atchi- 
son. Vestibule trains, dining, sleeping, and 
reclining chair cars, and direct connection for 
all points Southwest. Tickets via the Burling- 
ton Route can be obtained of any ticket agent 
of its own or connecting lines. 








‘*Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture,”’ a pro- 
fusely illustrated book of 90 pages, will be 
sent to those interested, by the renowned 
nurservmen and horticulturists, J. T. Lovett 
Co., Little Silver, N. J. See advertisement 
in another column. 








—Many persons use the phrase “in a 
trice” who have nv conception of its 
meaning. A trice is the sixtieth part of 
a second of time.—[Chatter. 


\ 








WAIT FOR 


Stanley’s Own Book 


Henry M. Stanley is now at Cairo, 
busily engaged in writing the only 
authentic story of his expedition to 
find Emin Pasha. It will be published 
at an early day by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, who control all American 
rights. This is the only book on 
the subject that will be written by 
Mr. Stanley himself, or with his con- 
sent or authority. Remember that 
STANLEY'S OWN BOOK WILL 
BEAR ON THE TITLE PAGE 
THE IMPRINT OF CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS, and that it is 
the only one in which he will have 
any personal interest. It will be in 
‘wo volumes of about 500 pages each, 
well provided with maps, and amply 
illustrated from Mr. Stanley’s own 
photographs and sketches. It will 
be sold only by subscription. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York 








CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 











THE 30th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 





L:quitable Life A ssurance S ociety 





OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year Ending December 31st, 1889. 











AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1889................ $89, 427,026.92 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund........ ........ cece cree eee eens 600,000.00 
$88,827,026.92 
Income. 

MII ocd aw esas see Geen hats Webbe eewesen easel cecedetweds ove $25,357 ,522.75 
I MINI NG 5 on io 5 as Sh deen Gig ecwa dass caidieisescacspecendeeyss 5,035,765.53 30,393,288.28 
$119, 220,315.20 

Disbursements. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..................-.-+e00+ $7,878,499.53 

Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments. — 3,964,358.36 

Total patd Poltcy-holders............-.: $11,842,857.89 

DAPIGGIA ON CODE, 5 59g 0 ohir eie nes var cin's ocsins seer cnseussscesencss 7,000.00 

Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange........... ........ 8,176,289.09 b. 

General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes .. .............4-5- 2,820,855.91 __17,846,952.89 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1889... .... $101, 373,362.31 
Assets. 


Bonds and ge oe ais 
uding the Equitable 
foreclosure of mortgages 


Real Estate, inc 


ee 








eC CT ee $23,637 ,873.52 
Buildings and purchases under 


16,536,541.33 


United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies 


ee errr Pe eer errr rr mere re 45,645 ,395.63 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, $3,404,859)....... 2,705,000.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under } ; 

foreclosure of mortgages........ ....... «+. case eens eceess cers 8,116,755.06 
Cash in Banks and in transit (since received and invested)...... ... 8,960,630.63 i 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums............ 0... 0+. ese 771,166.14 $101,373,362.31 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value ...........5 .2. cesses cee eee 2,697,138.55 
Tnterest.and Rents dire and accrued. .........cccsccsccccsccccccs cscs sccccet sees sece 829,895.26 
Premiums, deferred and in transit. ............ccccccccccccccccccece soresereceecsece 


Total Assets, December 31, 1889.. 0.0. + 


ee ee 


* 2,249,913.00 





I hereby certify, that after a persona’ examination of the securities 
and accounts described in this statement, I find the same to be true and 


correct as stated. 


JOHN A, McCALL, Comptroller. 





Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard). $84,329,234.92 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4h Reserve.. $22,821,074.20 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 


eneral class, is $6,848,611.20 
Tontine class, is 15,972,463.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


New Assurance written tn 1889....-. 
Total Outstanding A SSULANCE 0... cece 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
HENRY DAY, 

M. HARTLEY, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CHARLES. G. LANDON, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, 


GRO. W PHILLIPS, 
J. @. VAN CISE, 


$175,264, 100 
631,016,666 


} Actuaries. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Prestpent. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vick-PREsIDENT. 


EUGENE KELLY, 


WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
B, F, RANDOLPH, 


JOHN A, STEWART, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
GEO, C. MAGOUN, 
WM. B. KENDALL, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
H. J. FAIRCHILD EUST 
WM. ALEXANDER, ; 
HORACE PORTER, 
C. B. ALEXANDER 
GEO. De F. L. DAY, 
J. F. De NAVARRO, 
JOSEPH T. LOW 

«EDWARD W. SCOTT, 


CHARLES §S. SMITH, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 


JOHN A, McCALL, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 
WALDO ADAMS. 





A Story of the Catacombs, 
DORCAS, 
DAUGHTER OF 
FAUSTINA 


By Nathan ¢. Kouns, 


Author of Arius the Libyan 








“To illustrate an 
historical novel was 
in itself a good idea; 
to illustrate one as 
charmingly as Mr. 
Will C. Low has illus- 
trated ‘Dorcas’ was 
a brilliant idea.”’— The 
Critic. 


*,* Cloth, illustrated. Of 
srom the Publishers, $1 25. 





** Christian life in the 
fourth century in Rome 
has many attractive fea- 
tures, and, treated his- 
torically or romantic- 
ally, cannot fail to enlist 
the attention of every 
thoughtful apitit. The 
atti ude of the Roman 

‘overnment, the sever- 
ty of its persecutions, 
the steadfastness of be- 
lievers, and the shelter 

@ Catacombs furpis 
material for a most fas- 
cinating story. All this 
Mr. Kouns has used with 
much skili in writing 
the story of Dorcas, the 

ted an beautiful 
daughter of 


ere 
parents, martyred for 
their faith. Christian 
Union. 





“Written with rare 
delicacy and spirit... . 
In some respects it al- 
most may be termed a 
work of art.’’—Congre- 
gationalist. 


Booksellers, or by mail 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 











ANTED! 


A Christian gentleman or 
in every township as agent 


lad 
for 


“THE HOME BEYOND;” 


or, “* Views of Heaven,”’ Bishop Fatitows. The 
p PA BB gh 


ions 
Address NATIONAL EXBRARY 
TATION, 103 Stare Brame, Cmcago. 


ay Name this paper every time 


you write. 


h | By Louis H. Greson, Architect. 





Are you going to build or buy 
a House? If so, before mak- 
ing your plans, send for a copy 
of CONVENIENT HOUSES. 


Contain- 
ing a great variety of plans, photographic 
designs, and artistic exteriors and interiors 
of Ideat Homes, ranging in cost from 
$1,000 to $10,000. 8vo. $2.50. 


This volume offers a practical solution of the vexed 
question of combining b-auty with convenience iu 
low-cost dwellings. It is a perfect revelation of what 
can be done at small expense. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts, per ib. 
Express often cheaper. 








cen cutee Sdienebie 
-paper reasonable 
prices. ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 
oston n 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our comatose a 
paper representing over 
varieties which we sell by 
the d. SAM ¥ E 
WARD CO., 49-51 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston. 





Dopp, MEAD & COMPANYS 


= [oLumn =~ 


OV DOLOWDODPODOPOD DMD DOOD DOOM" 


bd he who laughs lives long, Frank R. 

Stockton may be said to have added 
materially to the longevity of the pres- 
ent generation of readers. His “ Rud- 
der Grange,” his “Casting Away of 
Mrs. Lecks and: Mrs. Aleshine,” not 
to mention other of his books, have all 
inclined one to look at life and affairs 
from a cheerful standpoint. Not be- 
hind these in point of humor will be 
found the two books from his pen 
which appear this month from the 
press of Dodd, Mead & Company. 
‘ The Stories of the Three Burglars ” 
recounts how three of the craft whose 
emblem is the jimmy fall into the 
hands of the man upon whose prem- 
ises they have begun to burgle. 

They are corded securely, and while 
awaiting the arrival of the constable 
are invited by their involuntary host, 
his wife and mother in-law, to tell 
their stories. We give a short extract 
from one of these true tales: 

“My old man was very particular ; he 
liked to see things done right. One day 
I was with him, and we saw a tinner nail- 
ing a new leader or tin water-spout to 
the side of a house. 

“*Look here, young man,’ says Dad, 
‘you’re makin’ a pretty poor job of that. 
You don’t put in enough nails, and they 
ain’t half drove in. Supposin’ there was 
a fire in that house some night, and the 
family had to come down by the spout, 
and your nails would give way, and they’d 
break their necks. What would you 
think then? And I can tell you what it 
is, young man, I can appear ag’in you for 
doing poor work.’ 

“The tinner grumbled, but he used 
more nails, and drove ’em tight, Dad and 
me standin’ by, an’ looking at him. One 
rainy night not long after this, Dad took 
me out with him and we stopped in front 
of this house. ‘Now, Bobbie,’ said he, 
‘I want you to climb into that open 
second-story window, and then slip down 
stairs and open the front door for me ; 
the family’s at dinner.’ 

“¢ How am I to get up, Dad ?’ said I. 

“*Oh, you can go up the spout,’ says 
he ; ‘I'll warrant that it will hold you. 
I’ve seen to it that it was put on good 
and strong.’ 

“T tried it, and, as far as I can remem- 
ber, I never went up a safer spout.” 

The other book relates the particu- 
lars of a war which breaks out with 
England. It is in the years that come 
after us, and trusts and syndicates are, 
it is to be presumed, no longer in 
swaddling-bands, for one of the latter 
contracts with the Government to carry 
on the war in its behalf. 

The syndicate agrees to furnish all 
materials, and to bring about a success- 
ful issue on a date agreed, for a fixed 
sum. For every day on which hostili- 
ties continue beyond the specified time, 
penalties are enacted. On the other 
hand, if peace comes earlier extra 
sums are to be paid them. 

For the particulars of this unique 
war, the reader is referred to the book 
itself, where he will find the whole ve- 
raciously set forth. The books are, as 
we have said, issued by Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 753 and 755 Broadway,N.Y. 





Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50c. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL 
AND TEMPERANCE. 
By THE Rev. JouN FAVILLE. 


The report of the National Congregational Coun- 
cil at Worcester on Temperance (page 38, Min- 
utes) gives rise to the question: What are the 
privileges and duties of religious bodies on this 
subject ? 

When, as in these resolutions, we have denounced 
strong drink, and recommended persuasive and 
educational methods of attack, we have not meas- 
ured our foe, nor found all the weapons of our war- 
fare. Man, with his appetite and ignorance and 
associates, must never be forgotten, but linked to 
him in this problem is the saloon system. It lives 
not alone on man’s appetite, but on avarice ; not 
simply to supply a demand, but to make one. One 
part of this question of temperance relates to a 
habit, the other to a traffic ; the goal for one is ref- 
ormation, for the other annihilation. Conscience, 
persuasion, pledge, may help the soul and yet not 
touch the system. Has the Church a duty in refer- 
ence to the traffic? can she suggest methods for the 
overthrow of the system? The Council met this 
question by silence. 

In attempting an answer two embarrassing facts 
are met. One, that the kingdom of God on earth 
means righteousness in every possible manifestation 
of life, hence that the Church must help mold society 
in many ways. The other, that temperance as it 
relates to the system has become a political question, 
enlisting the citizen as well as Christian. How 
can the Church meet this Seylla and this Charybdis ? 

It must be remembered the Church is not a politi- 
cal party. Christianity and politics are not to be 
divorced, but the denomination and party are never 
to be joined. Each has a mission; one may sup- 
plement the other in advancing human rights and 
happiness, but neither is to attempt the other’s 
work. The baggage and the palace car are both 
useful to travelers; to join them would destroy 
both. ‘The Republican party may declare its adher- 
ence to the Methodist Church as lawfully as the 
Congregational Council may resolve for the Prohi- 
bition party. 

But has the Church no right of utterance on a 
question agitating politics? Must she tremblingly 
note the deliverances of parties and ignore the topics 
they discuss? If certain methods are championed 
by the citizen, must the churchman be silent, that 
the political and ecclesiastical may not clash? B 
no means! Well wiil it be for both party and 
Church if they shall be found discussing some of the 
same vital issues ; better still if both shall be found 
on the right side. Silence from the Church on 
living questions means paralysis. But she must 
never forget her limitations. She must be true to 
her nature. The Church is not to grapple with the 
financial or legal or political phases of a problem. 
Her mission is moral. She must insist upon a hear- 
ing upon that side of the question. She must not 
allow it to become subordinate. She must repudiate 
any attempt at the solution of a moral problem by 
immoral methods or principles. She is ethically 
related, then, to any and every part of the temper- 
ance reform. If it involves to-day a system as well 
as a person, the Church must act upon that fact. 
That some method or principle may also be promi- 
nent in political circles is not her concern. She is 
not to know parties, but principles. If the Church 
finds the license system a true method, she must 
declare for it, not on political or financial but 
moral grounds. If it is ethically indefensible, she 
must say so. If the principle of prohibition has a 
righteous bearing toward the traffic, the Church has 
no right, if she attempts any solution of this problem, 
to hide her light concerning the principle. 

It is not claimed that this position for the Church 
is always a simple or easy one to take ; but it is 
logical, honest, and practical. Temperateness, 
judgment, charity, must characterize her words, but 
there must be no compromise or cowardice. To 
keep silent on any part of this reform because not 
all in Church councils are agreed, because the ques- 
tion of methods is perplexing, because a keen de- 
bate might result, is a feeble and false position. A 
day’s discussion of the Southern question in the 
Council clarified and crystallized thought. Agita- 
tion means education. The temperance cause 
needs more, perhaps, than anything else now, a 
great National debate, that shall bring clear con- 
victions concerning the morals of the methods pro- 
posed for weakening or abolishing the liquor traffic. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


It is the privilege and the duty of the Church, be- 
fore all other institutions, to declare her position. 
First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
APPLETON, Wis. ‘ 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


By a TEACHER. 


The discussion of the question of an International 
Edueational Congress at the World’s Fair in 1892 
occupied one entire session of the National Superin- 
tendents’ Meeting held in New York, February 18, 19, 
and 20. 


President Canfield, of the National Educational As- 
sociation, in the preliminary circulars announces, among 
other topics for discussion at St. Paul next July, “ The 
Catholicity of Public Education and Its Value,” “ The 
Place and Functions of the Agricultural College,” 
“Organization and System vs. Originality and Inde- 
pendence in Teacher and Pupil” “ Co-education 
instead of Sex Schools Desirable for Character Build- 
ing and a Necessity in a Free State.” He expects an 
attendance of 20,000 teachers and educational men. 








Some interesting facts were shown by graphic repre- 
sentation at the Paris Exposition regarding the decrease 
of illiteracy in France : 1831— illiterate, 48 per cent.; 
1848— illiterate, 32 per cent. ; 1860—illiterate, 30 per 
cent. ; 1870—illiterate, 19} per cent. ; 1880— illiterate, 
14 per cent.; 1886—illiterate, 11 per cent. 


In the recent discussion by the Presbyterian Union 
of “ Religion in the Schools,” Dr. Josiah Strong said : 
“The separation of Church and State does not neces- 
sarily involve the disregard of religion. It can be no 
violation of anybody’s right when undenominational 
religion is taught—the great fundamental doctrine 
common to all monotheistic religions.” 





At the recent quarterly meeting of the Conference 
of Educational Workers, Superintendent Dutton, of 
New Haven, presented a paper on “The Effect of 
Recent Innovations upon the Course of Study.” A 
large majority of those present agreed in their discus- 
sions that the so-called New Education had largely 
increased the efficiency of the schools and was furnish- 
ing the pupils with a better preparation for active life. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, lectured,on February 3, in the “ Free Lect- 
ure Course” at 9 University Place, on “The Function 
of a National Bureau of Education.” He described the 
libraries and museum of the National Bureau, and gave 
a brief synopsis of its 160 publications. He also ex- 
plained the manner of gathering and compiling statis- 
tics, and their great value in aiding the States in their 
educational systems. He outlined his policy, sayin 
that he would strive to develop the Bureau me | 
strengthen the local educational bodies in the various 
States and municipalities. 





In 1889 Prussia expended $53,000,000 for educational 
purposes—more than ten per cent. of the entire govern- 
mental expenditure. Of this amount the Government 
appropriated directly $16,000,000, and the balance, 
$37,000,000, was raised by local taxation and endow- 
ments. The average amount expended equals for each 
individual of the population seven cents for technical 
schools, thirteen cents for universities, twenty-five cents 
for secondary schools, and one dollar and twenty-five 
cents for elementary schools. 





Italy last year expended for education $19,000,000— 
about four per cent. of the total governmental expend- 
iture. At the same time, four times as much was spent 
for military purposes. 


In Spain there are forty-seven normal schools for 
training men teachers and thirty-three for training 
women, all supported by the general government ; but 
the total amount thus expended is less than the amount 
paid by New York State for her ten normal schools. 
The total expenditure in Spain for educational purposes 
last year was but $1,500,000, and it is estimated that 
nearly two-thirds of the population are illiterate. 





The second dinner of the Society for the Promotion 
of University and School Extension was held February 
1, and was more largely attended than the first one, 
over two hundred being present. President Dwight, 
of Yale, spoke briefly of the advantages to be gained 
by such gatherings, and then Dr. Harris outlined what 
the universities could do for the people. President 
Gates, of Rutgers, explained the character of the work 
to be done. Professor Boyesen, of Columbia, gave an 
account of the practical working of University Exten- 
sion classes, and Dr. Cook, of Rutgers Grammar School, 
on behalf of the general committee, gave a brief synop- 
sis of the work in England and its results ; also a brief 
outline of the plan and scope of the work proposed in 
this country. 





In Massachusetts the schools have been enjoying a 
real “ revival” of patriotism, and in hundreds of school- 
houses the children assemble every day under the “star- 
spangled banner.” The exercises attending the pre- 
senting and raising of these flags have been interesting 
and valuable ; noted men have given addresses ; chil- 
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dren have taken part in the exercises, and parents 
have manifested their interest by attending. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WINE AT THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Allow a few words to your correspondent “J. W. 
L.,” and to other readers who may be interested in the 
—— of the proper observance of the Lord’s Supper. 

t may be true that the drink used at the institution 
of the ordinance was fermented wine, though neither 
the Lord Jesus nor his apostles called it “ wine ;” “ the 
fruit of the vine,” “the cup,” are the terms used. 
There is, however, good authority for a different view. 
In the “ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge,” by the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott and T. J. Conant, three kinds of wine 
in use in Palestine are described—the third being 
“ wines in which, by boiling or by drugs, the process of 
fermentation was prevented and alcohol excluded,” and 
it is added that “this was mixed with water, and con- 
stituted the common drink of the land.” Scholars tell 
us that the “wine” used at the Passover and at the 
Lord’s Supper was mixed with water, which would 
warrant the conclusion that it was the kind of wine 
above described. There is no reason to think that the 
wine used on these occasions was not thecommon drink 
of the country and of the time. However this may 
have been, let us grant, for the sake of the argument, 
that fermented wine of full strength was used. What 
then? Let us be consistent. If the ordinance cannot 
be properly observed without the kind of wine originally 
used, neither can it be so observed unless all the other 
conditions are complied with : the bread must be un- 
leavened ; the place must be an upper room; the 
position must be reclining, not sitting ; the recip- 
ients must be eleven men besides the administrator ; 
no women must be present. Can any valid reason be 
given for insisting on exact compliance with one of the 
original conditions which does not involve the like com- 
pliance with the others—with some of them certainly ? 
So with baptism. Is this not valid unless administered 
in the precise form in which the Lord Jesus received 
it, or as was the practice of the early Church? Who 
can tell us with certainty what these modes were ? 
Scholars differ. The Lord Jesus himself was baptized 
in a running stream in the open air; is baptism not 


* valid unless this example be followed ? 


Will the Christian world ever learn that the religion 
taught by the Lord Jesus was a religion of spirit, not 
of form? that while forms are useful, particular 
forms are not essential? “Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty,” in this regard as well as in 
some others. 

A word more. The assumption that the word “ wine ” 
necessarily means fermented wine is not sustained by 
etymology or by scholarship. R. D. W. 


[The above quotation from the Bible Dictionary does 
not adequately represent its full view. We do not 
doubt that the wine used at the Lord’s Supper at the 
first, and throughout the Apostolic times, as in the 
Passover feast in all times, was fermented wine ; but 
we agree with our correspondent that this does not 
impose an obligation on the Church to use the same wine 
now.—Eps. C. U.] 





SWEDENBORG’S VIEWS ON THE RESURREC- 
TION BODY.! 


Lo the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In the interesting article on “The Resurrection of 
the Body ” in The Christian Union of the 20th ult. the 
following language occurs: ‘“Swedenborg held that 
there is in the human body a spiritual body, and that 
this spiritual organism rises at death, so that the soul 
is not yet clothed with an immortal tabernacle.” My 
inquiry is with reference to the last part of this state- 
ment ; viz., “So that the soul is not yet clothed with 
an immortal tabernacle.” Do you mean that this is 
what Swedenborg held, or is it an inference of your 
own from what Swedenborg said? The point that I 
want to make clear is that the soul at death simply 
withdraws from the material body and stands forth in 
the spiritual world in complete possession of all its 
faculties, including the organized spiritual body which 
it formed for itself during its life in the material body. 
This, at least, is what Swedenborg’s language means to 
me. . 

Another point it seems proper to notice. You say, 
“What that organism is and how it operates no one 
pretends to know.” Those who know and believe what 
Swedenborg wrote seem to be ignored in this state- 
ment. To my mind there is no reason to doubt that all 
who know and believe Swedenborg’s doctrine of cor- 
respondence and influx, and his matter-of-fact descrip- 
tions of the spiritual world and its inhabitants, claim 
to know both what the soul is and how it operates. I, 
and perhaps others of your readers, would be glad to 
have you explain or modify these statements as far as 
is consistent with your view of the truth after having 
your attention called to certain aspects that may have 
escaped your notice at the time of making Sag H 

L 





1See another letter on this subject in our Religious News 
pages. 
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Forty-fourth Annual Report 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
ITB" 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


To THE MEMBERS : 

The year 1889 was marked by no unusual 
incident in our financial history, but was one 
of decided prosperity in every direction, and 
closes with every department of the com- 
pany’s affairs in a thoroughly sound and 
healthful condition, and with an increase in 
business, in assets, and in strength. 

OPERATIONS FOR 1889. 

The company received— 

For premiums 


. -- $4,418,336 47 
For interest and rents 065,405 44 
¥rom profit and loss. . 217,479 36 


Total receipts. ..........eeeeeeseeeseees $7,701,221 27 








During the year it paid out— 
For claims by death and ma- 
tured endowments..........$4,179,092 33 
Surplus returned to policy- 
asc. scccececcccss «- 1,165,829 91 
and surrendered poli- 
WMRet oes. oe vaabtacccescees 494,391 07 
Total paid policy-holders ........... +. $5,839,313 31 
Commissions to agents. salaries, medical 


examiners’ fees, printing, advertising, 
legal, real estate, and all other expenses 





of management..............+.+¢ fovesesce 768,804 98 
asd G ar bao 60s aey s Getiae < eevndteneee 308,281 67 
Total expemdbaredssos..60050.00 cose. -$6,916,399 96 


Leaving a balance of $784,821.31 to be carried 
to net or ledger assets. 

At the beginning of the year the company be- 
gan paying death claims on receipt of satisfac- 
tory proofs, instead of thirty or ninety days, as 
formerly, and, during the twelve months of 
1889, it therefore paid the losses for thirteen 
months, otherwise the amount carried to the 
increase of net assets would have been larger 
by several hundred thousand dollars. 

It is of interest to note that during the 
ear the company paid its members and bene- 
ciaries on various accounts $1,420,976.84 more 

than it received from them in premiums. 
MORTALITY. 


The death losses for the year 1889 were well 
within the tabular expectation, giving a sav- 
ing on the cost of inzsurance of about $475,- 
000. It is believed that no company takes 
more eareful measures to restrict its business 
to safe localities, and those which will not 
tend to increase its average mortality, or in 
the personal selection of its risks, and its suc- 
cess in this direction is attested by a uniform 
and large saving upon the mortality cost o: 
its insurance from year to year. Every just 
claim has been promptly paid, while equal 
eare has been taken to protect the members 
from imposition through fraudulent claims. 

EXPENSES. 

Extraordinary expenses to a considerable 
amount were incurred by the company during 
the past year on account of its troubles at the 
beginning of the year at Indianapolis, the ex- 
aminations by the Commissioners of Connecti- 
eut and Indiana, and the advertising of their 
results and other matters necessarily incident 
thereto, so that the ratio of expenses to income 
for the year was 9.98 per cent.—an increase 
over the usual low ratio, but still very far 
within that accomplished by most companies, 
and lower than that of any other company. 
These matters are all happily ended, and there 
is no reason known at present why the expense 
ratio for 1890 should not return to its usual 
average low point, The increased expense for 
1889 did not, however, interfere with the com- 

any’s ability to declare its usual dividend 
for the year 1890. It has not increased its ex- 
enses for procuring new business, of which, 
owever, it gained an increasing share. 
INTEREST AND RENTS. 


The income from investments during the 
past year shows an improvement over that of 
the previous year, and is believed to be quite 
as satisfactory as could be expected from any 
other body of assets selected with a like re- 
gard to ultimate security. The difficulties of 
such investment at satisfactory rates are b 
no means growing any less onthe average. It 
is a cause of constant and increasing satisfac- 
tion that in 1882 we based all our new busi- 
ness upon the assumptton of earning only 3 
per cent. interest instead of 4 per cent. (which 
is the basis used by other companies), and 
that so large a proportion of our reserve is 
already measured by that standard. Already 
the managers of some of the companies are 
said to be considering the possible future use- 
fulness of the great amounts of deferred 
dividend surplus held by them in enabling 
them to establish a 3 per cent. instead of a 4 
per cent. reserve, or in applying it to supply 
the deficiency of the 4 per cent. basis. ere 
is no doubt that this company took its con- 
servative step in this direction in ample time 
to prevent the necessity of the disturbance of 
any existing relations in the complete protec- 
tion of an ample reserve. 

It may be of interest to know that the in- 
come of the company from rents does not 
include any allowance for its occupancy of its 
own extensive and valuable accommodations. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. 


During the year the company has sold 
eleven pieces of property at a loss of $10,940.22 
on their cost to it. It has sold thirty-two 

ieces of property at a gain of $158,566.39. 

t has received net upon the sale of certain 





properties turned over to it on the defalcation 


received from policy-holders by $36,492,- 


of Joseph A. Moore $43,230.20. It has also | 266.2¢ 


received certain other sundry items of profit 
and loss, making the entire balance from this 
source in its favor during the year $217,479.36. 
It still has other property received from Mr. 
Moore, upon which it has never put an 
appraisal, but which will appear in its profit 
and loss account as it is so’ q and converted 
into money. It will be remembered that the 
entire loss by him was charged off at once. 
REAL ESTATE. 

During the year 1889 we sold for $879,916.82 
properties which cost $729,373.85—a 
gain over cost of $150,542.97. This makes a 
total sale, out of property taken by the com- 
pany for foreclosure or satisfaction of debt, of 
properties costing in the aggregate $6,824,- 
706.46 for $7,810,599.95—a gain over cost of 
$985,893.49. 

It has been deemed best by your Directors 
to reduce somewhat the figure at which the 
company’s home office in Hartford stands 
in its schedule of assets. The corner upon 
which this building stands is one of the most 
valuable in this city, or in this State. The 
building erected upon it was begun in 1870, 
and built in a time of very high prices for 
material and labor. It is thoroughly fire- 
proof, and admirably appointed in every par- 
ticular ; is a building which has not depre- 
ciated by time, and will not for many years 
to come. Its cost, together with the land 
upon which it stands, was $1,104,879.94, 
and it is at this figure of cost at which it has 
been carried upon the Company’s books. It 
has been decided to deduct froin that cost the 
sum of $304,879.94, leaving it to stand at an 
even $800,000. The land has materially ap- 
preciated in value, and is still appreciating, 
while it is the judgment of the Directors that 
a building of worthy and suitable character 
for the protection of the company’s securities 
and the enormous collections of valuable 
papers, and with an equal renting capacity, 
could not be put on the ground at the present 
time at a less sum than that which has been 
fixed, while it would probably exceed that. 
The Directors believe there can be no reason- 
able question that the value of the property 
to the company, for its own uses as its per- 
manent home, and for the accommodation and 
protection of the business transacted here, 
and as an investment, fully warrants the 
figure at which they have fixed its future 
standing on our books, and that that is a 
fairly conservative valuation. In his report 
of an examination of this company, to which 
we shall presently refer, the , on bent Com- 
missioner of this State appraised this property 
at $700,000 “upon the basis of its value as 
an investment to the company.’’ He further 
said: ‘It is absolutely fire-proof, and its 
vaults afford a security for its books, papers, 
and securities nowhere else obtainable in 
Hartford. It is one of the most imposing 


f | edifices in the State, and has a value outside 


of its income production as an advertising 
medium, and as a home for the largest cor 
poration of New England.” 
ere the property for sale, no valuation 
and no change in its status on our books 
would have been made. 
The present real estate holdings of the com- 
a now aggregate a cost of only $8,556,- 


BONDS. 


The company has received payment for, or 
has sold during the past year, bonds costing 
it $491,377.60. It has purchased during the 
same period bonds costing $1,825,624.65. Its 
total holding of this class of securities at the 
close of the year was $11,174,822.39. A care- 
ful scrutiny of the list of bonds of this com- 
pany will reveal their uniform and unusual 
excellence. 

REAL ESTATE LOANS. 

During the year the company loaned on 
real estate security $7,444,092.95. There was 
paid off of such loans $6,180,999.11. There 
was in force at the end of the year loans for 
$32,890,542.44. The company received cash 
interest upon its real estate loans during the 
year $1,904,723.04. 

CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 


The company had in force December 31, 
1889, 63,830 policies, insuring $151,739.494.00. 
Its assets on that date, treated in the conserv- 
ative manner already indicated, were $57,- 
874,971.71. Its total liabilities on that date 
by its own standard, which is higher than 
that of any State department, and than that 
of any other company, by the difference be- 
tween a 3 per cent. and 4 per cent. reserve on 
the business done since 1882, was $52,794,- 
795.10, and its surplus by the same standard 
was $5,080,176.61. By the standard of other 
companies and of the State departments its 
surplus is over $5,600,000. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT. 


In its forty-four years of business this com- 
pany has received : 





ee SEE CEPT COLE EERE ETE $159,842,373 44 
Interest and rents, .............cseeeeeeee 61,492,199 78 
Balance, protit and loss................. . 597,709 
$221,932,233 09 
Disbursed — 
For death claims and en- 
dov. ments......-...0.+2-5. $73,029,870 23 
Dividends to policy-hold- 
MB ceidsddccsecedsccceesse 47,395,350 71 
Surrendered policies....... 19,576,577 52 
Total paid policy-holders................ $140,001.798 46 
Expenses 18,834,306 55 





6,763,336 84 
-» 56,332,841 24 

$221,932,233 09 
The amount already paid to policy-holders 


Balance, net assets............. a, 





and their beneficiaries, $140,001,798.46, and | fi 


the amount of net assets held for the protec- 
tion of their policies, $56,332,841.24, and ag- 
gregating $196,334,639,.70, exceeds the amount 





aU. 
All this has been done at an expense ratio 
of only 8.4 per cent. 

EXAMINATIONS OF THE COMPANY. 

Following the defalcation in Indianapolis 
at the beginning of the year, in order that our 
policy-holders and the public might be au- 
thoritatively certified of the condition of the 
company, it was determined to ask the Insur- 
ance Department of this State to make the 
most thorough and searching examination 
possible of its condition, its business, and its 
affairs of every nature, sparing neither time, 
labor, nor reasonable expense. Accordingly, 
on the 5th day of March, 1889, the examina- 
tion was begun by the Hon. O. R. Fyler, 
Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut, as- 
sisted by William D. Whiting, Esq., of New 
York, an expert of national reputation, to- 
gether with a sufficient staff of lawyers and 
accountants. The report of that examina- 
tion has been furnished, as far as ible, to 
all our members, and widely published by us 
in the press of the country. The examina- 
tion could not have been made more minute 
or complete had the company been regarded 
as bankrupt and placed in the hands of these 
gentlemen as receivers. The examination 
was specifically directed to test the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the company’s statement 
as of Dee. 31, 1888, and to that end the Com- 
missioner visited and personally appraised, 
with the aid of experts paver | by himself, 
all the real estate owned by the company, 
and every loan upon which interest was in 
default. The results may be briefly indicated 
by a comparison of the main figures of that 
statement with the corresponding statement 
framed by the Commissioner as of the same 
date : 

pens, tn toasted aoe 

SMMMNEIN Coc. Gendh stnedastudecnate $57,460,649 20 
The Commissioner found its assets to be. $57,583,071 64 
The company claimed its liabilities to be. $52,245,939 61 
The Commissioner found its liabilities 

MMi ccetcenen ddan vadendananetateucaae $52,241,709 59 
The company claimed its surplus to be... .$5,214,709 59 
The Commissioner found its surplus to be. $5,341,266 52 

e closing his report, the Commissioner 
sai 


iT 





he examination has been thorough and 
exhaustive. The Commissioner believes that 
no life insurance company has been subjected 
to a more exhaustive scrutiny in every branch 
of its affairs. To accomplish this a large 
force has been necessary for over four months, 
and the expense has been considerable. The 
Commissioner is gratified that the results 
vindicate the complete solvency of the insti- 
tution, and the honesty and ability of its 
management.” 

It is proper to say, in this connection, that 
the valuations the Commissioner placed upon 
our assets over and above their cost to the 
company, at which they stand upon our books, 
was made solely for his own determination of 
the question of the solvency of the company, 
and not as a guide to its present treatment of 
those items, nor as a final conclusion of the 
ultimate selling value of those assets—prin- 
cipally real estate. The company, therefore, 
adheres to its uniform practice of carrying 
these items at their cost until sold, a practice 
which results so far have proved to be entirely 
conservative; although, by adopting the Com- 
missioner’s appraisals entire, we should add a 
considerable sum to both assets and surplus. 

During the time this examination was in 
progress the Insurance Commissioner of Indi- 
ana sent a deputation, consisting of Hon. A. C. 
Harris and Messrs. Shepard and Garber, to 
make an examination tothe same effect. These 
gentlemen fulfilled their commission, taking 
the company’s statement of December 31, 1888, 
and verifying it in every particular, besides 
makin ow 4 other investigations as they 
deemed necessary in view of the exhaustive 
inquiry already in progress at the hands of 
the Connecticut Commissioner. The Indiana 
Commission found the company’s state- 
ment correct, and filed it as their report. 
STANDING OF THE COMPANY. 


In view of the schedule of assets exhibited, 
and of the manner in which these are treated 
by the management, and of the ample and 
solid surplus over liabilities, by a standard 
of extraordinary conservatism, and of the 
comprehensive and searching tests which 
these assets and the company’s business 
methods and its affairs have had, at the hands 
of men armed with every legal power, and 

ossessed of most undeniable qualifications 

or their task, both in point of ability, accom- 
plishment, and character, we believe it is the 
simple truth to say that not only is its strength 
more firmly based than that of any other 
company, in the assumptions upon which its 
computations and provisions for the future 
rest, and that its _— to protect its con- 
tracts is, humanly speaking, beyond perad- 
venture, but that these important conditions 
are known respecting this company with an 
absolute completeness and certainty which is 
not the case with any other similar institution. 

It has been for years the one steadfast aim 
of this management to furnish to families, 
dependent — the money earned or pro- 
duced by the husband and father, a protection 
which shall be perfect in its security, certain 
to go to those for whom it was originally in- 
tended, and not put at the mercy of specula- 
tive side issues, at the lowest practicable cost 
to be attained by careful selection, prudent 
management, and close economy. It is a pro- 
found satisfaction to see its success in these 
directions, to the present time, so completely 
vindicated, and still more to feel that it 
enters upon the future prosecution of these 
few, simple, fundamental, and purely bene- 
cial aims, under conditions which afford the 
highest probability of equally satisfactory 
results. Reesttale submitted, 

JACOB L. GREENE, President. 





FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Mutual 


Connecticut 
LIFE 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1839, 
Less deduction from cost of Home 
Office Building 


$55,852,899 87 

Dehd eGhaddawwas<eceane 304,879 94 

$55,548,019 93 
RECEIVED IN 1899. 

For Premiums.... ....$4,41°,336 47 

For Interest and Rents 3,065,405 44 

Profit and Loss........ 217,479 36 


$7,701,221 27 


$63,249,241 20 


DISBURSED IN 18989. 

For claims by 

death and 

matured en- 

dowments. . $4,179,092 33 
Surplus re- 

turned to 

policy - hold- 
1,165,829 91 
Lapsed and 

Surrendered 


Policies..... 494,391 07 





Tora To PoLicy-HOLDERS, $5,839,313 31 
Commissions to Agents, 

Salaries, Medical Exam- 

iners’ fees, Printing, Ad- 


' vertising, Legal, Real 

Eetate, and all other 

MER ORRORS o5.00 0c ccccece 768,804 98 
Pees cccccsedcccesvese 308,281 67 


6,916,399 96 





BaLAncr Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1889, $56,332,841 24 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien..... 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds ......... 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. ... 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com- 
MIN ile ba dacdsdauexvanesscecdedees 
Cost of United States and other Bonds 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks..... 
ADIT MRI ccnce dees ccaccctccavesce 
Balance due from Agents, secured.... 
OR bic iciccdicscrdiccacece 


$52,890,542 44 
64,132 50 
1,813,180 76 


8,556,207 
11,174,822 39 
422,785 25 
1,398,565 13 
6,855 69 
5,750 00 


08 





$56,332,841 24 
App 
Interest due and accrued... . $956,940 25 
Rents accrued................ 8,738 41 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............. 456,939 11 
Net deferred premiums...... 119,512 70 





$1,542,130 47 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1889, $57,874,971 71 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to rein- 
sure all outstanding Pol- 
icies, net, Company’s 
CIID os siveisccsicesccss $51,932,780 00 
All other liabilities... ... 862,015 10 


$52,794,795 10 
"$5,080,176 61 
5,530,000 00 


Surpius by Company’s Standavd...... 
Surptus by Conn. Standard, 4 per cent. 


Ratio of expenses of management to 
Ts BI oo viccccikcccccncesncane 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1889, 63,830, 
aie sagas teak “nadecedccdceededs 


9.98 per cent. 


$151,739,494 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER 


General Agent, 


No. 1 Wall St., cor. Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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POSTAGE STAMPS—HOW 
PREPARED. 


As soon as they emerge from the 
hydraulic press, postage stamps are 
gummed. The paste is made from clear 
starch, or rather its dextrine, which is 
acted upon chemically and then boiled, 
forming a clear, smooth, slightly sweet 
mixture. Each sheet of stamps is taken 
separately, placed upon a flat board, and 
its edges covered with a light metal 
frame. Then the paste is smeared on 
with a large whitewash brush, and the 
sheet is laid between two wire racks and 
placed on a pile with others to dry. 
Great care is taken in the manufacture of 
this paste, which is perfectly harmless. 
This gratifying fact has been conclusively 
proved by an analysis recently made by 
aneminent chemist. After the gumming, 
another pressing in the hydraulic press 
follows. Then another counting—in fact, 
stamps are counted no less than thirteen 
times during the process of manufacture. 
The sheets are then cut in half, each por- 
tion containing one hundred stamps, this 
being done by girls with ordinary hand 
shears. Next follows the perforation, 
which is performed by machinery. The 
perforations are first made in a perpen- 
dicular line, and afterwards in a hori- 
zontal line. Another pressing follows— 
this time to get rid of the raised edges on 
the back of the stamps made by the dies ; 
and this ends the manufacture. A sep- 
arate apartment is devoted to the picking 
and sending off the stamps to different 
post-offices. It will be seen by this ac- 
count that any absurd rumor concerning 
the poisonous or unclean properties of 
postage stamps is utterly without founda- 
tion.—[U. S. Mail. 


—‘“ Mr. Hesbitt, the dramatic critic of 
the London ‘ Times, *” writes Eugene 
Field from London, “made a _ curious 
statement the other evening. We were 
discussing American humor, and he said : 
‘American humor has a sort of stoical 
grimmess, which can be traced directly, 
1 think, to the intermarriage of the 
whites with the aboriginal Indians.’ Now, 
what sort of answer is one to make to an 
argument of this kind ?” 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
COMPANY'S LAST TOUR TO 
JACKSONVILLE. 


Contrast carries strong and convincing argu- 
ment where eloquent and wordy dissertations 
fail. Towit: When the tourists alighted in 
Philadelphia and New York from the special 
train of Pullman vestibule cars, on which 
they had found a luxurious home en route 
from Jacksonville, their sun-bronzed, healthy 
faces, in contrast ‘with those of their home- 
staying relatives and friends greeting: them, 
contained such ample proof of the tour’s ben- 
efit that conventional health inquiries were 
entirely unnecessary. The last of these 
tours has been appointed for Tuesday, March 
4. Tickets, $50 from New York and $48 
from Philadelphia, include meals en route in 
both directions, Pullman accommodation, 
sleeping, drawing-room, and dining cars, and 
a privilege of a two weeks’ stay in the ‘ee 
amid the blossomings of tropical sprin 

From the encouraging patronage of the pre- 
vious tours, ’twould be well for those desir- 
ing to avail ‘themselves of these opular per- 
sonally conducted Pennsylvania Railroad en- 
terprises, to apply at once to S. W. F. Draper, 
Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, New York, 
or W. W. Lord, Jr., Tourist Agent, 205 W ash- 


ington Street, Boston. 





By Using 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


You can make delicious Soup for six persons ata 
ts. 





total cost of ten cen 





The best and most economical “stock” for Soups, 
Meat Sauces, Meat Jellies, etc. 

As Beef Tea or Bouillon, strongly recommended 
ay ee Medical Profession for Invalids, Infants and 
others. 

Ask your Grocer or Druggist for 


Armour’s Beef Extract, 
or send SO cents for a 2 oz. jar to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 





‘<The truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 


That’s what you ought to know about 
the thing you wash with. What good 
soap doesn’t hurt, Pear/ine cannot. 
That's only part of the truth. Pear/. 
zme washes and cleans without the 
rubbing and scrubbing that wear 
things out—without the work 
that makes women old. Half 
your labor is spared by it; twice 
the work is done with it; 
time and money are saved ye 
it. ‘Nothing but the truth” 
the best policy for us; “ nel 
ing but Pearline” is the best 
policy for you; but perhaps 
you use Pearline. Millionsdo. 


Peddlers and some , unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
My an as good as”’ or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


Not True | 
E—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 


ends you some‘hing in place of adie, the honest thing to do is—send it back. 
172 JAMES PYLE. New York. 


IF YOU DO YOUR OWN N HOUSEWORK, you know 
how hard itis to Wring Clothes! What Back-breakers Wringess are! 
And how they Wear Out the Clothes! This is not so when an 


Enm pire wringer 


Is Used. STRUCTED ON C PRINCIPLES, it turns 
with half rihe wer uired by other machines. 
Thecrank is not attached to ei her roll and saves the clothes and 
wringsthem dry. Itis always in gear— all other wringers are out , 
of gear when heavy clothes are bétween the rolls. Jt needs no oil 
and does not soil the clothes. ecrank roll of ro wringer wears out 
' k and has to be 3 ag — not so with the ce ll It Never 
| 1 Itis Efe ! AGENTS WANTED 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS. 























) Noengravingcan do justice to the unique ahd 

less beauty of this NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM. Imagin eplants 
completely studded with balls of flowers one foot in 
circumference, whose — curve gracefully inward, 
and which in turn are dotted with a peculiar hairy-like 
growth, the whole resembling, more than anything 
else, masses of SX0W-WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES, and you then 
begin to form some idea of the beauty of this royal 
flower. Your garden will not be com ete this season 
ifitdoesnotcontain the “OSTRICH PLUMB CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

(Plain and full instructions for culture with each order. ) 

PRICE.—For fine plants, certain to bloom, 40c. each, 
three plants for $1; seven plants for $2; twelve plants 
for $3. Free by mail. 

With every order for a single plant or more will 
hes besentgratis oursuperb Catalogue of “EVERYTHING 
POR THE GARDEN " (the price of which is 25 cents), on con- 
dition that you will say in what yg you saw this ad- 
vertisement. Club orders for EE, SEVEN or TWELVE 

lants can have the Catalogue sent, when desired, to the 
ARATE ADDRESS of each member comprising thea 
(Mrs. Alg Hardy). club, provided always that the paper is named. 


PETER HENDERSON %COw:NEWYORK 


THE “OSTRICH PLUME” 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
























The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
s Largest Rose Growers in America. BULBS an nd 8 EEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly illustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL who write Sor it. Ted describes and 
tells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS and SEEDS. &@- NEW ROSES, NEW 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 
Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES,. 
oe oe New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
UMS, New MOON FLOWERS, and the choicest 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1890, 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1889. 








or 1889, 1 to Sist Dece a 1 
5 mber, 1889....... 
Premiums on suneies not marked off oa eenind 
SUPE s THUD, S10 « calkoucs dccdinnss ecaduess 1,386,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums................... $5,502,764 27 
Poin pagent off ~— Ist Jani 3 
1889, to 3lst December, apne te _ $4,144,943 13 
a os pa Gutag the same 
Shobeens sebiiannosbebins 606 44 
Fs of oy 
miums and Ex- 
Spcanbeenbe al $705,937 75 
y has the follo Assets, 8 
United Be i fos aie a Yoke 
and other tocks eee $7,274,315 00 
scenatened G by Stocks and otherwize.. 2, 
Estate and Aare due the Company, aioe ad sd 
Premium Notes aid Wiis Heccivabie...-- seo 
A eeerececeecceseerecccccees 271,871 00 
pe eocecccce easaretoen- each $12,107,576 24 
tat: certificates 





arco, otra to the helene Gast 
e hol 
representatives, on and after tema A Fourth 
ebruary next. 
"The outstanding certificates of the issu 
, aoe gg and gs the —y- & threo, or tl 
vi on an 
Fourth of February next, from which date all inter 
est thereon will cease. The certificates be pro- 
ced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
“A dividend of Fo per on cent, ipdectaned on the net 
earned premiums 0: 
3ist Ame mber, 1889, for “whide on ort rtificates will = ont Be 
issued on and alter Tuesday, the Sixth of aa 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES. JAMES G. D REST. 
H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D LEV ERICH 


of bra 














A. A. N. D MITH 
JOREPH H. {CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ‘ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY. IRA BURSLEY 
JOHN L RIKER,” GROROR TW 
RIKER, . NICHO 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMBINGR 
A. HAND. WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
HN D. HEWLE USSELL H. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
Y E. HAWLEY. ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 


Gnas H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President® 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLI 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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Chicago, Rock ita & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
ver. © Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUX 


Large Ne oods sent everywhere by mail or express. Safe arrival guar- ° ENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
Rose Houses es anteed. If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will | and P Reclining Chair Cars to and 
° Spay you to see our New Guide before buying. Send for it—free, Address i wba oe aS —_ ‘atentae Gees tee 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., ®"3% peux. West Grove, Pa, | tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 
itlesshs teenie SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
emake a Special: | or th Coaches, Sleepers, Free Re 
STS O Se. - > ty of Roses for out- | Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
e door culture and daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
: CIL BLUFFS and 0: Reclin- 
BL 1S garden, Our stock | befwesn OBICAGS and DENVER, COLORADO 
tween an ’ 
are those put up by garden. Our stock | BORINGS and PURBLO, vin St. Joseph, or Kan- 










= and facilities are the 

ECVVLES, most_complete in 

* the U.S. Also 

Fruit and Orna- 

mental Trees of all kinds, of the finest quality 

and at lowest prices. Lovett’s Guide to Hor- 

ticulture, a profusely illustrated book of go 

pages, gives instructions for purchasing, plant- 

ing, culture, etc., and descriptions with both 

defects and merits. It is mailed free or with 
colored plates for roc. 

Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty. 


J.T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N.J. 








wM the largest Seeds: men in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
FED Descriptive NUA ., 
for 1890 I) be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 


D. M. FERRY & CO: 
DETROIT, MICH. 













TIFUL colored rug patterns printed on 75.00 to $250.00 A MONTH can be made work: 
ain aa an a arn orrags. | who can furnish s horas and give thar wala tne to 
Meco ae * 


in towns and cities. 


or 
vacancies 
ei Me. BOR SGHNGON SCO nt ies Make Be eg ee 


Wanted. 3: ERICAN ‘0G 





sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining H 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 

Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and KansasCity. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Motto for the Week: We often excuse our own want of philanthropy by giving the name of fanaticism to the more ardent zeal of others. 








THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


NO SPECIAL. 
te Publisher has no Special Notice 


to which to invite your attention this 
week. You may feel glad for this, or 
sorry—which is it ? 

But he does wish to invite you to read 
with care the various items that appear in 
the “Subscribers’ Column ” on this page. 
Here is the nucleus for a highly inter- 
esting and instructive page or two-page 
department as soon as our readers appre- 
ciate it and lend their pens to it. Ina 
pleasant, gossipy way, a great variety of 
current topics can thus be touched upon, 
quite informally, but none the less intelli- 
gently. 

After reading, if you are interested, 
please illustrate that interest by sending 
us one “happy thought” to use in that 
column next week. 














“| FORGOT IT.” 


A successful business man says there were two 
things which he learned when he was eighteen, which 
were ever afterwards of great use to him; namely, 
“Never to lose anything, and never to forget any- 
thing.” An old lawyer sent him with an important 
paper, with certain instructions what to do with it. 
“ But,” inquired the young man, “suppose I lose it ; 
what shall [ do then?” ‘“ You must‘not lose it!” “I 
don’t mean to,” said the young man, “but suppose I 
should happen to?” “ But I say you must not happen 
to ; I shall make no provision for any such occurrence ; 
you must not lose !” 

This put a new trainof thought into the young man’s 
mind, and he feund that if he was determined to do a 
thing he could do it. He made such a provision 
against every contingency that he never lost anything. 
He found this equally true about forgetting. Ifa cer- 
tain matter of importance was to be remembered, he 
pinned it down on his mind, fastened it there, and 
made it stay. He used to say: “ When a man tells 
me that he forgot to do something, I tell him he might 
as well have said, ‘I do not care enough about your 
business to take the trouble to think of it again.’” I 
once had an intelligent young man in my employment 
who deemed it sufficient excuse for neglecting any im- 
portant task to say, “I forgot it.” I told him that 
would not answer. If he was sufficiently interested, 
he would be careful to remember. It was because he 
did not care enough that he forgot it. I drilled him 
with this truth. He worked for me three years, and 
during the last of the three he was utterly chan in 
this respect. He did not forget a thing. His forget- 
ting, he found, was a lazy, careless habit of the mind, 
which he cured.—[ American Grocer. 








HOW TO GET RICH. 
RUSSELL SAGE GIVES A FEW POINTERS. 


USSELL SAGE, whom Jay Gould once called 
the “Grand Old Wheel-horse of Finance,” 
recently gave to a New York “ Herald” interviewer 
a column crammed. with advice, from which we 
quote the following pointers : 


I believe that any man of good intelligence can 
accumulate a fortune, at least a moderate one, by adopt- 
ing three principles—industry, economy, and patience. 
I place no reliance on luck. 

* * 


A young man must so conduct himself as to com- 
mand the respect and confidence of all with whom he 
comes in contact. ‘The way in which he is regarded by 
others will have a powerful influence on his future. To 
disregard the opinions of others would be to invite 
failure. 

O- oe 

Every young man should work on a salary until he is 
able to comprehend the value of money, and also 
the source of supply and the ease with which it may 
be dissipated. 

ih? 

A young man must be determined to succeed. After 
all, P bee is one great lever, and that is will power, 
Without it very few men succeed: 





VEST POCKET SERIES. 


When did Age transfer to Youth 
The hard-gained lessons of its day ? 
Each lip must learn the taste of truth, 
Each foot must feel its way.—[A Name. 


One thorn of experience is worth a whole 
wilderness of warning.—[Shakespeare Once 
More. 


Nobody will use other people’s experience, 
nor have any of his own till it is too late to 
use it.—[ American Note-Books. 


One learns more metaphysics from a single 
temptation than from all the philosophers.— 
[A Moosehead Journal. 

- —James Russell Lowell. 


CUT THIS OUT. 

















HINTS ABOUT HEALTH.—I. 


To ascertain the state of the lungs: Draw in as much 
breath as you conveniently can ; then, with a watch 
before you, count the seconds as long as possible in a 
slow and audible voice, without drawing in more breath. 
The number of seconds thus counted during a single 
breath gives a very accurate idea whether the lungs 
are healthy or diseased. In a consumptive the time 
does not exceed ten, and is frequently less than six, 
seconds ; in pleurisy aud pneumonia it ranges from 
nine to four seconds. When the lungs are sound, the 
time will range as high as from twenty to thirty-five 
seconds. 

To expand the lungs: Go into the open air, stand erect, 
throw back the head and shoulders, and draw in the air 
through the nostrils as much as possible. 

After having thus filled the lungs through the 
nostrils, raise your arms, and, while they are extended, 
suck in the air. When you have thus forced the arms 
backward, with the chest open, change the process by 
which you drew in your breath, till the lungs are 
pesareobl 9 Go through this process several times a day, 
and it will enlarge the chest, give the lungs better 
play, and serve very much to ward off consumption. 

WILLIAM GRAHAM. 








Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


[The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, an o unity to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, ether of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or illustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise help or amuse—wiil be heartily welcomed.]| 








“SHE KNOWS IT WAS GOOD.” 


Referring to the letter, thus entitled, which appeared 
in last week’s ‘Subscribers’ Column,” and which 
greatly amused me, permit me to offer the following 
newspaper clipping as an appropriate companion-piece : 

Editor : “James, what is that moving in the waste- 
basket—a mouse ?” 

James (examining basket): “No, sir; it’s one of 
them throbbing, passionate poems, sir.” 

Editor: “Pour some water on it, and throw it in the 
ash-barrel. The place isn’t insured.” 





LAND-GRABBING. 


The most remarkable thing about the recent land- 
grabbing in Oklahoma and South Dakota is the fact 
that the people stand by and see it go on without a pro- 
test ; that jastice-loving men merely hope that fair 
play among the rival claimants will be secured, never 
raising their voice in behalf of the interests of the 
whole people. 

Why does it not occur to us that this land all belongs 
to the people as a whole, and not to any, even the most 
deserving, of the contending claimants ? I cannot sit 
and see the Nation’s heritage thus appropriated by in- 
dividuals without protesting in behalf of the present 
and future millions upon whom the burden of this in- 
justice will fall—yes, does fall. The Nation owns 
these lands, and every individual in tne Nation has a 
share in them. Because each of us cannot go to Okla- 
homa or South Dakota and use his share, is it a reason 
for parceling the land out to those whom chance or 
trickery has put in occupation of them? What more 


rational or simple method of doing justice to all than 
to rent this land to those who desire to use it? To use 
it, I say, not to withhold it from use until it has 
doubied or quadrupled its value by no efforts of theirs. 
Rent it with the absolute security of undisturbed pos- 
session which the Government can give, and which it 
is necessary for actual settlers to have. 

He was called an unjust steward who merely kept 
his master’s money laid away unused and returned it 
to him at the end. What shall we say of our Govern- 
ment, the steward of us all, if it not only does not use 
our possessions to advantage, but gives them away 
beyond recall, and returns to us nothing? S. A. S. 





ANOTHER WAY. 


In your issue of February 6, your Baltimore corre- 
ae voices my sentiments about The Christian 

nion, except where he says: “ The Christian Union, or 
what is left of it, goes into the fire, because so many of its 
articles are cut out for preservation.” In that I think 
he is decidedly wrong. In these days of fast presses, 
and of men and women who can and are writing good 
articles to help their kind in their struggle upward, 
those are the very articles that ought not to be cut ort, 
but ought to besent out. I will be glad if you will call 
attention to this. 

For many years The Christian Union was sent to me 
after a subscriber had read it, and I sent it to a work- 
ingman in Brooklyn, and he sent it to a friend away out 

est. Now I am a subscriber, my paper is read in 
four families where it could not be afforded, and it may 
go further. I am glad that The Christian Union comes 
to my home. B. M. S. 





FROM PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Will the Subscribers’ Column please copy this extract 
from the writings of Phillips Brooks ? 

“Value the ends of life more than its means ; watch 
ever for the soul of good in things evil, and the soul of 
truth in things false, and, besides the richer influences 
that will flow out from your life ou all to whom you 
minister, you will do something to help the solution of 
that unsolvable problem of the human mind and heart, 
the reconciliation of hearty tolerance with strong, posi- 
tive belief.” Wuire Riseon. 


The Christian Union is known throughout the land as 
a foremost journal in behalf of every cause in Chris- 
tian progress and philanthropy. A missionary in China 
has lately written to one of your subscribers to acknowl- 
edge his pleasure in receiving, to use his own words, 
“so fine a paper as The Christian Union,” and adds: 
“We have enjoyed reading the paper very much indeed. 
It gives a great deal of news and good reading that we 
could not get from any other source.” 

When time and space allow, will The Christian Union 
add to its long list of good deeds by lending a hand 
toward the suppression of the Russian atrocities ? 

A SUBSCRIBER FOR MorE THAN FIFTEEN YEARS. 


A RELIC OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. 


A lake-dwelling has been discovered in the neighbor- 
hood of Somma Lombardo, northwest of Milan, through 
the draining of the larBe turf moor of La Lagozza. 
The Berlin correspondent of the “ Standard,” who gives 
an account of the discovery, says that this “relic of 
civilization” was found under the peat-bog and the 
underlying layer of mud, the former being one meter 
in thickness, and the latter thirty-five centimeters. 
The building was rectangular, eighty meters long and 
thirty meters broad ; a between the posts, which are 
still standing upright, lay beams and _ half-burned 
planks, the latter having been made by splitting the 
trees, and without using a saw. Some trunks still 
retain the stumps of their lateral projecting branches, 
and they have probably served the purpose of ladders. 
The lower ends of these posts, which have been driven 
into the clay soil, are more or less pointed, and it can be 
seen from the partly still well-preserved bark that the 
beams and planks are of white birch, pine, fir, and 
larch. Among other things were found polished stone 
hatchets, a few arrow-heads, flint knives, and unworked 
stones with traces of the action of fire. 


NATIONALISM. 


Iam glad to see, by occasional items in your columns, 
that the true significance of Edward Bellamy’s “ Look- 
ing Backward” is apparently appreciated by readers 
of The Christian Union. I beg to suggest that those 
who are interested to extend their knowledge in the same 
direction will do well to read Gronlund’s “* Co-operative 
Commonwealth ” (published by Lee & Shepard), which, 
without the impediments of the novel form, follows up 
the same line of thought, and gives a thorough and 
highly instructive review of what Gronlund entitles 
*Collectivism.” Although I believe this book was 
first published in America, it has apparently attracted 
much more attention in England than here ; but its pub- 
lishers would do well to persistently push its claims, as 
its relations to the present chief topic of the day— 
Nationalism—are peculiarly intimate. F 3 
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FINANCIAL. 


As the month ends, the money market 
has developed a slight activity occasioned 
by the calling im of loans preparatory to 
the payments of dividends and interest 
due on various stocks and bonds of rail- 
ways and other corporations. The close- 
ness of reserves to the legal requirement 
makes it easy again for speculators to lock 
up funds in the way of certified checks, 
and thus withhold a few millions from 
the banks at a time when most needed. 
This is probably the course that has been 
pursued, and the bear interest is again in 
the ascendency through the lever which 
this money market affords. It is pecul- 
iarly trying to all branches of domestic 
trade and commerce to be subjected to 
these artificial money chills and fevers 
—a condition brought about wholly by 
the operations of the United States 
Treasury in its fast-and-loose policy 
of letting out funds for a time, and then 
ceasing to do so by refusing to purchase 
bonds. By this means the bank surplus 
reserve has been raised, within six weeks, 
to over $15,000,000, and then, by a suc- 
cession of weeks during which the United 
States Treasury absorbs all that it has 
liberated in the previous weeks, is re- 
duced again to nothing. There is a time, 
and it comes both to men and peoples, 
when patience ceases to be a virtue. Why 
is it that, since the Government is put in 
a position where it must bea great factor 
in the money market, it is the direct cause 
of so much agitation in the wide fluctuation 
which it produces in these bank reserves ? 
Should it not be the undeviating concern 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to reduce 
these fluctuations to a minimum? Is it 
possible that the Secretary cannot see 
that he is causing a vast deal of unneces- 
sary anxiety in the minds of all business 
men by this sort of Treasury manage- 
ment? Nothing is so conducive to the 
injury of all business interests as the 


continuous unsettlement of the money | d 


market. It is bad enough when this is 
brought about by natural or purely busi- 
ness-vauses, but when it is easily avoided 
by a wise administration of the National 
Treasury, it is really worse than a crime, 
it is a terrible blunder, to permit an 
unwise policy to be perpetuated at the 
expense of the general welfare. We call 
on the Secretary of the Treasury to 
advertise again for the purchase of all 
United States 4’s at a price. There are a 
good many ready to be offered at the 
same price as, or lower prices than, he has 
heretofore been paying. What the banks 
need is to be liberated from this tortur- 
ing policy of the Government ; to con- 
tinue to follow it will subject the Sec- 
retary to a universal criticism which will 
hardly stop short in criticising the bad 
practice, but will not hesitate to question | ¢ 
motives. 

The market for foreign exchange is 
lower ; indeed, it is getting d6wn almost 
to the gold importing point. This is due 
partly to the negotiation of new securi- 
ties abroad and partly to the very large 
balance of foreign merchandise trade in 
our favor. Including January, the figures 
show a balance in favor of exports of 
about $100,000,000 in the past seven 
months from July 1,1889. This is a fine 
showing in our foreign trade account, and 
is the result of a natural course for the 
markets in produce, cotton, and cereals, 
Speculation is dead in these prime articles, 
and the fair market prices of the world 
are in control. The result is very bene- 
ficial to our foreign trade. January makes 
report of an export balance in the mer- 
chandise movement over imports of 
nearly $13,000,000. 

The railway earnings for the week 
past exhibit, on a large number of rep- 
resentative ‘roads, a gain, over the same 
time last year, of over fifteen per cent., 
and this in the face of alleged cut freight 
rates in the West, which, if true, would 
be ruinous. The persistent circulation of 
these exagerated rate-cuttings is, of 
course, done in the interest of unscrupu- 
lous speculators for lower prices in stocks. 
The repeated reiteration of these false 
stories, after they have been exploded, 
shows the sort of material used to ac- 
complish the end ; these speculators are 
gamblers pure and simple, while the pur- 
chasers of stocks and securities now are 
—a larger proportion of them than we 
have known for years—investors, who 
buy and pay for their purchases. The 
absorption of good stocks and bonds is 





slow, but it is sure in the end. In the 
meantime the unsettled money market of 
which we have written works somewhat 
~ ie quotations. Wall Street, like the 

ole country, is waiting patiently for 
Congress to pass some bill of relief in the 
shape of a reduction of taxes and revenue. 
When will this step be taken? We are 
told that such a bill is nearly completed 
which will meet the approval of a ma- 
jority of the members. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........... $4,863,100 
Specie, decrease........... 3,064,200 

gal tenders, decrease 551,900 
Deposits, decrease 9,118,900 


Reserve, decrease. .......+. 1,336,600 
This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$2,000,000, with money closing at six 
per cent. Watt STREET. 








THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL. 


The annual statement of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company is a most sat- 
isfactory exhibit. It shows by plain figures 
that the affairs of the company are conducted 
in a safe and business-like manner, that the 
company is steadily increasing in prosperity, 
and that its assets are sound. 

he care and skill with which investments 
are made is shown by the fact that in the 
forty-four years of its existence the company 
has returned to policy-holders, or still holds 
for their protection, $196,334,639.70, or $ 36,- 
492,266.26 more than the entire premiums 
from them. The assets of the com any are 
$57,894,971.71, and its surplus over all liabili- 
ties by ‘the highest legal standard of solvency 
is $5,530,000, This showing is sufficient to 
justify the fullest confidence in its manage- 
ment. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Four hundred and ninety-five million dol- 
lars of insurance in foree—an increase of over 
seventy-five millions in 1889! Thus runs the 
report of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the year just ended. There are not 
so many greenbacks in the country as that, 
by about one hundred and fifty millions. The 
number of persons insured is about one hun- 
red and fifty thousand. e New York 
Life is one of the old and purely mutual com- 
panies, organized away back in the ’forties 
and has had a steady growth for nearly half 
aventury. It is not only one of the largest 
in the country, but one of the strongest and 
best, having been the pioneer in some of the 
most notable reforms in the life insurance 

+ open > It was the first company to omit 

e suicide clause from its policies ; the first 
to issue non-forfeiture policies ; and its vari- 
ous forms of contract now offered meet the 
requirements of all conditions and purses. 














AN INVESTMENT BOND. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society an- 


nounces a new contract which combines the 
elements of life assurance with those of an 
investment bond. By this combination cer- 
tain novel advantages are secured. while the 
indemnity furnished by life assurance is en- 
hanced in value. 

— Bond seems worthy of special atten- 


“The Equitable pe reports a surplus of 
twenty-two and a half millions, and its matur- 
ing policy contracts show such large profits 
that these bonds are claimed to have the 
double advantage of offering the greatest 
security coupled with the certainty of large 
profits at maturity. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 
Western 
Investments 
A Specialty. 








Prominently connected wi'h c mservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many ysare, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


FINANCIAL. 








6% 


FIRST MORT- 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


BOSTON. 


NET INCOME 


~. vmx oom NATIONAL .:-- 


7% 


DEBEN- 
TURE BONDS, am- 


GAGES on Town ace &DEBR E ply secured, ARE 
an arm property, RT c N U QUALED 
an aa : can M o co M P A N Y. RE nena Be 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000. 


If you des're to invest money safely, call or write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILE, New York k Managers, 135 & 137 Broadway, New York. 


TOPEKA. 





MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients, 


$500,000. 





a Roconten, , ~A- fre nn. Downe 
Tes) ce 80! rom 
First-Class Real Estate om a anquestl 


President. 


CLINTON REEL, 
Cc. KE. HANNON, 2d ice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


It: thority and supervision, and with tual succession, for the 
ames: and operating under State a 4 . a pon pod perpe' 


LOAN, ba ete real ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


iver. 5 percent. paid on time deposits. 
ents. ts. We de mone: hn them on 
interest. 


eniring 0 Sart for prompt payment of princi, 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
JAMES B G8, Secretary and Treasurer, 





ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 
| sativa C0's., ETC., 


B 0 N D 5 BOUGHT rt et 


Deal in Gow’t Land Warrants and Scri 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities of 
a General Banking Business. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


S.A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cc. W. DARLING. KE. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


F A R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 











DAKOTA. Good as a Government 

a et for — 

and work done for the 

Red Rives Yale? Mande | omnty, Avraguas 





come of 7 per cont. 





PERMANENT INCOME. 


If you wish to loan your money on CITY MORT- 
GAGES, one year’s time at 10%, or on three to five 
years’ time at 8%, or five-year GOLD DEBEN- 
TURE BONDS at 7%, 


WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


or to place your funds in PERMANENT 
BUILDING {NVESTMENTS paying 15%. 
write for particulars and references to 


THOMAS & CO. Incorporated), Bankers, 


Tacoma, Washington. 





Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. I continue to make loans 
netting eight per cent. 

Reference by permission to THE CHrIs- 
TIAN UNION or the Independent, ogy Me York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, 
tonio, Texas. 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, TEx. 


San An- 





The ‘Queen City”’ 
d en polis of 


an 
SEATTLE |g? 
0 . For 
Washington. De 
scriptive Matter 
write to the Lead- 
ing Real Estate and Financial Brokers, Seattle. 


Cauford& Cnover 


The Continental Nationa ba 


OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Organization Just Completed. 
Splendid Prospects of Success. 
Prospectus and Subscription Blanks can be ob- 
tained from, and SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received 


* HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


Banker and Broker, 
53 Congress Street, - 








JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. sz 


ee Capital, - - Si, 500,000 
Assets, “2 = «oo 6,500,000 


A. vpclth e company reporting to and 
ned by the New Fork State. Banking Depart- 
ment. Offers 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES 
Secured by First Mortgages. 


Also 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages, and 5 Per 
Cent. Savings Bonds. 








289 Broadway, cor. Park Place, 


- New York, gz 





Boston, Mass. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








P. CO. Himmnaven, eres, T. H. Tartor, Treas’r. 
W. H. Russet, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Payne, Sec’y. 


Authorized Ca a - - $100.000 
Paid-up Capi 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
{nterest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent, 
interest on all deposits. 


yaar MORTGAGE 
7 to 8 per 
| a semi * anee 
Interest. ia Neguiate by W LARK 
OF INVESTM sums of - $200 and 


. ward. PROMPT PAY T of Prin- 
ore an and panterest LENDS MADE and 








cha BEST 
ALL UNION. Fifteen cua experience, 


= peg Wide igpatit Ben * 

. a Gee and 

ESTMENTS: referenges before you 
invest dsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVE! INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEHAHA TROST (0, 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


Ww. W. BROOKINGS, President. 
ae First flortwnee Beal 
oy ROE 


SS. BG in Rew’ Yon ~its B Liperal 


— of interest and 
no expense to 
-davestments made 





Sy mes Me ee Pa 
North way; ‘etropo! the new 
Send for circulars and references. 





Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. S. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


UT NEW apf ad OF 
SEES Tam 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL, 








PLAN OF REORGANIZATION 


The Denver Land & Security Company. 


This Company, originally organized in De- 
cember, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and selling the Denver real estate known as 
‘** Berkeley,” has paid 13% in cash dividends 
and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Mill- 
ion Dollars. The surplus shown on the-books 
February Ist, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is 
likely to be greatly augmented during the 
year unless reduced by increased dividends. 
The new stock participates with the old in 
this surplus, and is, therefore, worth at least 
$130 per share. Inasmuch as the Board of 
Directors have authorized its offer at par 
($100 per share) for a quick sale, it is deemed 
only just to the old stockholders that they 
should have the first opportunity to subscribe 
for the new issue, and the books will be open 
for subscriptions by stockholders only until 
March 1st, 1890, and after that date to all 
who may desire to subscribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of 
the corporation to 


The Continental Land & Security Company. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions 
on the blanks furnished them to Jno. C. 
Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New York, 
or to S. B. Carter, New England Manager, 
209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. On 
and after March 1st, 1890, subscriptions will 
be received at the offices of the Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 1700 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver, Col., or at the offices of any of its agents, 
from whom also further information may be 
obtained. 

Reference is also made, by permission, to 
the following Banks : 

The National Bank of the Republic, 
New York. 
The National Bank of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Col. 
The Merchants’ National Bank, 
: Fort Worth, Tex. 





A new pamphlet, compiled 
with great care and containing 
much valuable information for 
investors concerning the Laws 
of Real Estate in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, has just been 
published by the Kansas City 
Investment Company. Sent 
free. 


Tae Kansas City INvEsTMENT COMPANY, 
City, Missouri ; 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; or 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
Real Estate and financial (gents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First en es Boston, Mass, 

vaca 7 a 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 











We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property. 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 





J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V,-Pres. 
G. A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tue Gitano Foes Loan ano Lavo Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mortgage Loans made on Farm and Cit; 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold, Bon 
N Collections made. 





A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Through this company have yielded near! 

$3,000,b0.00 yoke, aveey dollar zt principal an 
terest has _ at maturity, and all enter- 

prises undertaken have been uniformly successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 
We can demonstrate how to invest safel 
to realize an income of ry coven, cight, and ten 
per cent., and profits, in a comparatively short 
ime, of 50 per cent., 100 per cent., and even larger, 
entirely free from speculative features. 


For full particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
and papers, or call. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 














The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 ¥ a4 cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of mo’ with the Union Trust 
Compeny of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited by law. Connections Trustees, Execu- 

ese 











tors, etc., can invest nds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
road Street. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
About Denver,”? maps, and any other information 








No. 1 Custom House Street, Providence, R. I. ; 
Desk M, Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 120 dway, 
New York City, every Wednesday. 


MONEY-MAY BE SAFE 


) . | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
? ties of the East, but no investment can be 

? . | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid] 

) . | growing city in the Northwest, and it 
) will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. A long and successful experi- | ° 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | * 
{ tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 























? 

? 

§ 838 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave, Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 














BUAREN 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 
36 Egailable Building,Bosion. 
A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- 0 / Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not y/ ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of security. Colorado 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 
Real Estate and Loans. 
We are large dealers in Busin Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send of and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the cit; aiveys with 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ViRY LARGE 
LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual _in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth, and_hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 





WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


DENVER-COLOR ADO 
8% Net on improved inside property from one 


to five years. Information and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 








Without loss to investors a good reason for 
buying the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage 
Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest consistent 
with choicest security. Pamphlets free; address 


E.8. Onmssy, A. L. Ormsby, Vice- 
President. H. E. Simmons, § Presidents. 
150 Nassau Street, - - - N.Y. City. 








MERRILL TRUST OO. 


(Succeeding to the Mortgage Investment Business of the 
Ness County Bank an 


% 


aN. C. Merrill.) 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - GES 7 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Placed on Kansas 


Fully Guaranteed. 
and Colora do 









NESS COUNTY 


servative WValua- 
tions, rarely ex- 
| ceeding 25 percent 
jof actual value. 

| EASTERN OFFICE 


113 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 





EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Hstate + Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application, 

Correspondence solici 





B f Send for the little book on West- 
e Ore ern Mortgages as investments, 
mailed free on application to 


Investing is: 


Bunnett & Eno Invesment Co., 
No. 140 Nassau remo gd York, 


wt eR eR ELS: 
a ice-. ents; Luruer B. 
BuNNELL, Treasurer; MATT. H. Exuis, Secretary. 


INVESTMENT 
BANKER. 


freely given by 
BESTOR G. BROWN, 
TOPEKA, KANSAB., 
3% coumencia Parent WmORTanaes 9% 












Natural Stone Water Filter 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


Fine Decorated 
China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars 
to hold the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stone for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent Ice 
Chambers to cool 
the Water. 


AS EASILY CLEANED 
84 
waren prronen! 








All Water is filled 
with Impurities: 


Turse FintTEers WILL 
ABSOLUTELY 
OLEAN IT. 
For Use 
OFFICES, 


HOMES, 
AND 


SCHOOLS. 
For Free Descriptive Price-List, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


s 
Open Cut shows Filter Disc used in 
our Filters, and i Patent 
Ice Chambers. 





J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
46 Murray Street, New York City. 


KEEP YOUR 






T a 

ON US. 

Pee seen; et ae 
A FEW WORDS FROM SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE RURAL, 

I would not be without the Rurat Nrw- 
YORKER if you raised the price to $5 a year. 
It has saved me many times its cost already 
this year, so what I get the remainder of the 
year will be clear gain.—W. R.S., Mapleton, 
Mich. 

I am a yearly subscriber for the Ruran 
Nrew-YorKER, and received the last number 
but lost it in an hour. I wouldn’t take a 
dollar for it. Will the Rural be kind enough 
to send me another copy ?—W. Bb. L., Ro- 
chelle, Ill. 

When I returned home and found my paper 
cut off, I was so snubbed that I subscribed 
for another paper; but as I don’t get the 
worth of my money, I have to swallow the 
snub and go back to you; so please find a 
check for subscription for the Ruka Nrew- 
YorKER.—J. V. Henry Nort, Ulster Co., 
NeY¥. 

The RurgAt encouraged me to hold pota- 
toes to a certain extent. Last Saturday I 
sold 50 bushels at 70 cents per bushel ; 800 
bushels more I am holding in hopes of an 
advance. A short time ago I saw in the 
Rurat Nerw-YorKeER that apples were 
searce and bringing a good price East, so I 
didn’t sell. Lots of my neighbors sold theirs 
for $1 per barrel; but I held on and have 
just sold mine for $1.50 per barrel. I rater 


think it PAID to take the Rurat Nrew- 
Yorker.—R. F. B., Benton, Mich. 

The RuRAt is good enough to pay for; if I 
knew of any higher compliment to pay, I 
would pay it.—J. A. F., Crawfordville, Ind. 


A BRIEF REPLY TO THE ABOVE BY 
THE PUBLISHER. 











0 

PLEASE WRITE A POSTAL CARD. 

HE R. N.-Y. offers special low terms for 

short-time trial subscriptions, by which 

thousands, literally, are becoming acquainted 
with the paper. Any of our friends who 
would like to help in this good work, and 
also earn a few dollars in this dull season, will 
write us a postal card something like the 
following : 





| Send terms for introduction. | 
| JOHN DEE, 
| Deeville, N. Y. 


A prompt reply from the Rurat will tell 
the whole story in a few words. 








Rural New Yorker, 34 Park Row, New York. 








per sr aes Brese ~ 3 
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HOGS. 
Millions of men loathe the hog and 
dread its touch. Jews, Mahometans, and 
Hindus agree with each other in their 
detestation of “the unclean one.” A 
party of Europeans, traveling in the East, 
were much annoyed at meal-times by the 
natives swarming round them like flies. 
At last one cunning man suggested that 
a piece of bacon might drive them away. 
It was produced, and as soon as the 
natives saw it they fled. 

A mounted English officer of high 
rank, ignorant of the Hindus’ prejudice 
against the hog, took up the little son of 
a Hindu noble, and placed the boy before 
him on thesaddle. The saddle was made 
of pigskin, and the child’s caste was at 
once broken. He had touched the pollut- 
ing hog, and not until he had gone 
through a long and expensive series of 
purifications in a cowshed was he re- 
ceived among his own people. 

The captain of an East Indiaman once 
used a pig to compel the crew to do their 
duty. The ship was largely manned by 
Hindu sailors, who, as long as the vessel 
was in the warm latitudes, cheerfully did 
their work. When, however, the higher 
latitudes were reached, the men suffered 
from the cold, and began to shirk their 
duty. 

At last they refused to come on deck, 
and, in spite of threats and even blows, 
remained below in the forecastle. A 
happy thought struck the captain ; he 
ordered a rope tied to the leg of the 
ship’s pig, and had the animal lowered 
into the strikers’ quarters. 

Immediately every Hindu, fearing his 
caste might be broken, rushed on deck to 
avoid contact with the contaminating 
beast. 

But what is one man’s poison is another 
man’s meat, and millions of human beings 
prize the hog for its value as food. 

The Rev. J. G. Wood, from whose 
“Dominion of Man” we have quoted, 
says that the introduction of the pig into 
New Zealand and Fiji has substituted the 
figeh of the hog for that of man, and that 

fie natives of Hawaii and Tahiti have 
the greatest admiration for piglings, 
which they carry about as if they were 
kittens. 

One day a traveler in the Sandwich 


Islands met a group of women sitting | | 


under the shade of a tree, grouped 
around a large hog. They were driving 
the hog to market, and proceeding by 
easy journeys, so as to deliver the animal 
in the best condition. The hog was 
lying on its side, and the women had 
removed their garments, steeped them in 
a brook, laid them on the pig, and were 
busily engaged in fanning it. Doubtless 
that pig made better pork than the hogs 
which are slaughtered after days of 
travel in railroad cars.—[Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
















GIRLS wateare 


‘Wearing some bad fitting corset— 
BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


CORSET WAISTS. 


HgUSARES NOW adn In ust 


nomy onan Beauty. 
Buttons at front i: 
stead of CLASPS, 
4 Rivne BucgEteE at hip 
4 for Hose supporters. 
iq Tape-fastened But- 
9 tons—won't pull of. 
Cord-Edge Button 


FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 
\\), FERRIS-BROS., 


aaie BROADWAY, 


5 ALL Fi D 
Whhoenen Figs 2.4. FP. Gic 1560 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MAR RUT PINDER GARTEN 


mm AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
¥4 The best amusement for chil- 
ae dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
mm handsoff. Spells words of two, 
mAthree, four, and five letters. 
=i Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 

Will be sent on receipt 
: of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 
427 LOCUST ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









Let them —, or play, they 
will learn either way. 


“Puzzled The actors.” 


OST of the cases cured by Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla have been given up 

by the regular practice. Physicians are 

recommending this medicine more than 
ever, and with satisfactory results. 


E. M. Sargent, Lowell, Mass., sa 
“ Several years ago, my ‘daughter or 
out with large sores on her hands, 
face, and other parts of her body. The 
case puzzled the doctors. My daughter 
used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it resulted 
in a complete cure. Her blood seems to 
have been thoroughly purified, as she 
has never had so much as a pimple 
3ince taking this medicine.” 

“This is to certify that after having 
been sick for twelve years with kidney 
disease and general debility, and having 
been treated by several physicians with- 
out relief, Iam now better in every re- 
spect, and think I am nearly well, 
having texen seven bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.’—Maria Ludwigson, 
Albert Lea, Minn, 


Aver’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5- Worth $5a bottle. 


Platts 
Chlorides 











THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sicknesh. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 








BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(The Great English Remedy.) 
Cure BILIOUS and 
Nervous ILLS. 


25 cts. a Box. 
OF ALI. DRUGGISTSB. 











Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM) 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


tiy’s Cream Balm Een 
COLD IN HEAD. Wee 


—Cures— 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren 8t., N. Y. 


DR. T. B. MYERS, 


of David Ci Neb., writes : 
Dr. Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer 
is the best remedy for whoop- 
4 os th and measies I ever 


‘SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


Price 25c., 50c., and #1 
per bottle. 


“UR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 




















“OUR CONSTANT AIM 18 TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 





F, A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 









“— 


TEN POUNDS 3 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT! 


ash E Prod be 
tas no td a but that. a 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 


Of Lime and Soda i 
Vv 
gained». pound a yg the =e 


of it. 
CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 

i oe AND Fg Pre 7 MS" Ae wry oe 
ea cour get the mae z ‘ives a 
poor imitations, 


BARRYS sx? 
69 Tricopherous 
7@) HAIR & SKIN 


yquisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 
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ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautifal. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cts.—All Draggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


WAN Those answering an advertisement will pis 
AWG confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 








124] Publisher by stating that they saw the 
7) Advertisement in The Christian Union. 











NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 





highest 


York 


 Crab-Apple 
Blossoms. 


(Malus Coronaria, ) 


Chief among me scents of the 
season is Orab-A 


pple Blos. 

a iene ames of 

ju an ce. 
‘ournal. ‘ 


It would not be p rend to con- 
tful perfume 


—! and de- 
than the Crab. 


life time and never Mire of of a 
Observer. 


Put up in 1, 2, 3 and 4 ounce bottles, 


THE OROWN PERFUMERY 00., 


177 New Bond St., Lon 


a 12 cents in stamps 
w Work, who will ‘ 


don, 7 ee 


to Casw vy & ¢ 
la trial Bion ean sample bettie 


or the above delicious Crab-Apple Blossom Per. 


fame to any address. 





Choicest Breakfast Foods. 













TRADE 
MARK 


ALSO 
A.B.O, 
W hite 
W heat, 


STEAM- 
COOKED, 
PATENTED. 
Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere, 


(A. B.C, Oat-Meal,) 

Crushed 
White 
Oats. 


DELICIOUS, 
EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


THE CEREALS MFG. CO., 83 Murray St., New York. 








ei © of 3 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
eathmesit AN Fo Enjoy 2 Cup. of Resto 
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TEA OO., 31 and 32 Vesey Bt.. N.Y. P.O. Box 99, 








- BOVININE 





Meee aa ! 


Has your BABY any of these Symptoms ? 


Twelve Questions of Vital Importance to Mothers. For BABY’S sake read what 


follows : 


ist. Are your baby’s cheeks wan and pale? 2d. Is it losing in weight? 3d. Is 


it inclined to be puny and feeble? 4th. Does its flesh lack firmness? sth. Is it fretful 
and peevish? 6th. Is it inclined to sleep all the time? 7th. Does its milk pass through 
it undigested? 8th. Does it seem to get little or no nourishment from its food? oth. Is 
jt troubled after feeding with throwing up‘its food or with colic? 10 
from illness? 11th. Is it backward about cutting its teeth? 12th. Has it symptoms of 
cholera infantum —such as vomiting or diarrhoea, with great weakness and debility? In 


conivions DOVININ 


th. Is it recovering 


will produce the most beneficial results— 
either alone or added to its regular diet. 


BOVININE isa pure Raw Food Extract—the vital principles of Beef concentrated. 





ENTERPRISE MEAT CHOPPER. 



















BERR ERE 


UNEXCELLED 
3 FOR 
CHOPPING 


Sausage Meat, 
Mince Meat, 
Codfish, 
Hamburg Steak 
for 
Dyspeptics, 
Hash, 
Hog’s- Head 
Cheese, 
Chicken Salad, 
Peppers, 

Chicken 
Croquettes, 
&c., &c. 

















If you cannot get this 
MEAT CHOPPER from 
your Hardware Dealer 
send $2.00 to us and 
we will express by first 
fast train. @® 











per 


No. 5, Family Size, 
Price, $2.00. 


HARDWARE DEALERS 






S555 5G 


UNEXCELLED 
FOR 
CHOPPING 


Scrap Meat for 
Poultry, 
Corn for Fritters, 
Tripe, 
Scrapple, Suet, 
Cocoanut. 

‘| Also for making 
Beef Tea for 
Invalide, 

Pulverizing 
Crackers, 
&c., &c. 



































SOLD BY ALL 





~~ 


ENTERPRISE 
WFG 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 
[Reprinted by request.] 

Is life worth living? Yes, so long 
As there is wrong to right, 

Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Or tyranny to fight ; 

Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 
Or streaming tear to dry, 

One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 
That smiles as we draw nigh ; 

Long as at tale of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow wet, 

And at the sound of Christmas bells 
We pardon and forget ; 

So long as Faith with Freedom reigns, 
And loyal Hope survives, 

And gracious Charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives ; 

While there is one untrodden tract 
For Intellect or Will, 

And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still. 

—English Illustrated Magazine. 
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The above tally represents the number of candles—quite enough to 


cover the mantel and piano and all the tables and chairs in your room 
—that would be required to equal the illumination given by a single 


“GLADSTONE” LAMP, 


which gives light purer and brighter 
than gaslight; softer than electric light 
—more cheerful than either, 4 Marvel- 
ous Light from ordinary kerosene oil! 


Seeing is Believing. 


A “wonderful lamp” it is indeed. 
Never needs trimming, never smokes 
nor breaks chim- 
neys, never “smells 
of the oil;” no sputtering, no climbing of the 
flame, no annoyance of any kind, and cannot 
explode. And, besides all, it gives a clear, white 
light, 10 to 20 times the size and brilliancy of any 
ordinary house lamp! Finished in Brass, Nickel, 
Gold, or Antique Bronze. Also 


THE GLADSTONE 
EXTENSION STUDY LAMP, 


for Clergymen, Editors, College Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, Phy- 
sicians, and other 
professional men. 


The Gladstone Banquet Lamps. 
The Gladstone Piano Lamps. 


Single Lamps at Wholesale Prices, boxed and sent by 
express. G39~ Get our Prices, “ Seeing is Believing.” 


SEND FOR PRICH-LIST. 


GLADSTONE LAMP CO., 


73 Park Place, - ~ - New York. 
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Carriage Owners 
will make no mistake in ordering their Car- 


riages finished with the Numerical Var- 


‘nishes of the Lawson Valentine Co. 


Although the present Company has been in 
existence but three years, its members are not 
new to the business. 

Its President, Mr. Lawson Valentine, has 
been engaged in the varnish business since 
1847—43 years. 

The following members of its personnel 
have been associated with Mr. Valentine in this 


business as follows: 


Hadwin Houghton, Treas., since 1870—20 years. 


David S. Skaats, See, - “ I1879—11 « 
G. W. W. Houghton, - “ 1868—22 « 
Edwin H. Weed, - - “ I1876—14 « 
George F. Swain, - - - “ 1867—23 “ 
Charles B. Sherron,- - “ 1876—14 “ 


This Company manufactures only the very 
finest and most expensive Coach Varnishes. 

Its product is guaranteed to be made of 
the best materials, combined with the highest 
degree of varnish-making skill that can be had. 

Carriages finished with these Varnishes will 
possess the roundest, deepest, and most vel- 
vety gloss. 

The work will be least affected by ammo- 
nia, mud, or water, and will prove the most 


durable. 


LAWSON VALENTINE CO., 


of New York and Hunter’s Point. 


The public is cautioned not to confound 
the Lawson Valentine Co. with other concerns 


of similar name. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U,. S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





BENSONHURST-BY-THE- 
SEA. 

Is it not worth while to ex- 
ert one’s self to get away from 
city noises, smells, crowds, and 
high rents, and secure an in- 
expensive home with abundance 
of air, picturesque surroundings, 
and desirable neighbors in a 
perfectly developed suburb, ap- 
proached by a trip exhilarating 
instead of fatiguing? 

Under such circumstances 
can a man not get better work 
out of himself? 

‘s he not worth more to him- 
self and his family? And will 
his family not be benefited in 
every way? 


BENsONHURST-BY-THE-SEA is perfectly developed and 


carefully restricted. Sewers, water, gas. 35 miu- 
utes from Brocklyn Bridge via Fifth Avenue Ele- 
vated and B. B. & E. W. E. R. R. Lots for sale. 
Illustrated circular sent. G B F. RANDOLPH, 
26 Court St. (Garfield Bidg.), Brookiyn. 





Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





* DELSARTE « 


Corsets, Waists, and Braces *rereezain 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and contain at ine, cem DRESS REFORM. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


142 West 23d St., - - NEW YORK. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled, 


180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 












SUPERIOR 


CLEVELAND S sss 


Absolutely the Best. 


Highest of all cream of tartar Baking Powders in leavening power, as shown by 
Official Report, Canadian Government, 1888 ; Official Report, State of 
Ohio, 1887; Official Report, State of New Jersey, 1888. 





WHOOPING COUGH CURED 


— BY —— 


PAGE’S VAPORIZER AND CRESOLENE. 





HOOPING COUGH isa very distressing disease, and unless checked by some 
W effectual remedy will hang on for three months or longer. It not unfrequently 
proves fatal. It.is not easily controlled, but the inhalation (breathing) of 
Vaporized Cresolene will quite uniformly stop it in from six to ten days. The only 
effective way to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily be 
procured of druggists, with the requisite quantity of Cresolene. Treated in this way 
the danger and suffering usually extended to months is shortened to a few days, at a 
trifling expense and but little trouble. The fumes of Cresolene are also of great 
value in the treatment of croup, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, preventing the spread of 
these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. It is also a great relief in Asthma. 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. 


Ask your Druggist for it. . 


W. H. Scuierretin & Co., Sole Agents, 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK. 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


$407.60 realized $10,000. 


Many similar results paying as well 
as this can be shown upon 
application. 








New York, January 18, 1889. 
The Bankers’ and Merchants’ Alliance, New 
York: 

GENTLEMEN,—We beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your check for Ten Thousand Dol- 
lars ($10,000) in full settlement of claim in the 
life of Courtlandt Palmer, which was paid 
eight days after proofs were presented. 
For the prompt and satisfactory manner in 
which claim was settled we desire to express 
our thanks, and be assured that on every 
occasion we will cheerfully drop a good word 
for the Bankers’ and Merchants’ Alliance. 

Yours respectfully, 
CaTHERINE A, PALMER, Executrix. 
Epwarp H, Drxon, Executor. 


£S> Amount paid by the Insured was $407.60. 





Sprcrat Terms TO CLERGYMEN. SEND 
FOR PROSPECTUS. 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Sectetary, 
165 & 167 Broadway, New York. 








Our New York store is 
245 Broadway, 
Near the Post Office. 
Should you desire to order gar- 
ments by mail, and wish samples, 
address our Philadelphia store, 
1,338 Chestnut Street. 
E, 0. THOMPSON, 
Fashionable Merchant Tailor 
and Clothier. 





TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
says: * Reading MSS. with a view to publication is 
done, as it should be, professionally, by the ‘ Kas: 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in le ters, Dr. T. M 
Coan.”’ Te yagreement. Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 20 West lith Street, New York City. 





PURE WINES 


FOR SACRAMENTAL USE 


And Medicinal Purposes, Imported and for Sale by 
THOMAS McMULLEN & CO., 44 Beaver St., N. Y. 





HOLY LAND PARTY. 


8 Bails De > per “ City | sagen $520. 
pring Parties urope ; send for programme. 
Rev. Dr. C. F. Thomas's Pall Tours to ** Palestine” 
and ** Around the World.’ Gaze’s ** Gazette,” 5c. 
Reference by pormiotion : the Rev. Dr. ov Abbott. 
ENRY GAZE & SON, 
Sole Passenger Agents for the New Nile 8. 8. Co., 
(Established 1844.) _ 940 Broadway, New York. 
Gen’l Steamship and R’y Office. 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC & 








NORTHWESTERN LINE 


Through Car Service. 


CHANGE OF TIME. 


ON December 29th, and thereafter, a 
train over the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway will leave daily at 11:30 P,M., carry- 
ing a through Palace Sleeper for San Fran- 
cisco, a through Palace Sleeper for Portland, 
Oregon. The Palace Sleepers for San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Oregon, will go forward 
from Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast 
Mail over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & 
Northwestern or Union Pacific Railways, 


E. P. WILSON. E. L. LOMAX, 
@.P.A.C.&N.-W.R'y, @. P. A. Union Pacific R'y, 
CHICAGO, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. 











GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
‘overn the operations of stion and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of the fine oe rties of well- 

Be ecoa, Mr. Epps has provi: our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which ma 
save us many hea’ octors’ bills. It'ts by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency te disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’— Civil Service 
Gazette. e == | with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
mdon, land. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT QF MEAT. 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best 
Beef Tea. 


Finest meat flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 








One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 
Genuine only with 


Justus von Liebig’s 


signature as shown. 





Aownol) 
DRESS FABRICS, 


Spring, 1890. 





Faney Batistes and Mohairs, 
PRINTED CHALLIES, 
Nun’s Veilings, 

ALL WOOL FRENCH SUITINGS 
Plain and Mixed Camel’s Hairs, 
TASHON CLOTHS, 
English Cheviots and Tweeds, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


New Importations of these 
desirable fabrics in very choice 
colors and patterns. 


JAPANESE STRIPE SILKS, 


For Summer Wear. 


Droadcoay A> 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 


~ WASTE 
Embroidery ilk 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a box. 
All good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 40 cents ; 100 crazy stitches in each package. 
Latest and best book on Art i 
cents. A beautiful assortment chenille and arrasene ; 
15 new shades in each for 50 cents. ra note 
or somes to THE BRAINERD ARM- 
STRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 625 Broadway, 
New York, or 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


SA LESME wrt oa 
few good men tosell 

our goods by sample to the wholesale 

and retail trade. We are the largest 


fmancfacturersin eur linein the world. Liberalsalary paid. Perms 
mont position, Neney advanced for wages, advertising, eto. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.,or Cincinnatl, Q 


FA SANose 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old see, 
and send it by mail or express to us, we 
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send them by return mail a certified check . 


for full value thereof. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. ¥. 
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The Chrislian Union.. 


Home Weparkment 
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A LAW UNTO OURSELVES. 
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T is impossible in these days to find a 
s group of intelligent women together for 
Ke bi) any length of time without hearing dis- 
2k Zn} G| cussed the pressure under which they 

live, the demands made upon them by 
society, improvement, charities, home, and, last but 
by no means least, clubs. ‘“ We have gone back to 
the days of savagery, and kill with clubs,” says a 
clever woman, who had a conscience, to a group of 
friends. There was an assenting audible smile 
that had in it a vein of pathos, for all had been 
admitting the pressure, and the declaration had in 
it the suggestion of relief. If we succumb to the 
pressure, we fall, most of us, willing victims. There 
are means of escape for those who will live, for life, 
after all, is a matter of choice. We choose whom 
we would serve, most of us. 

We have no standards but those of the individual 
to guide us. The traditions of our grandmothers’ 
days, even of our mothers’ days, do not help us, 
the conditions of the age in which we live are so 
different. That which made our grandmothers’ life 
perfectly balanced does not appeal to us, for much 
that made up her duties has passed out of exist- 
ence for us. Artistic embroidery has replaced the 
spinning-wheel, and a knowledge of languages the 
knowledge of herbs that made her a power in the 
community. Every woman must make in these 
days the standard by which she measures her 
duties. There is, or should be, a limit to the 
inroads the world makes on every side. No woman 
chooses, if she is wise, to develop a life that limits 
interests or sympathies, yet it is impossible to 
accept all demands and leave a fraction for self. 

The artist does not strive to be at the same time 
tailor, shoemaker, cook, and artist. He knows that 
his power as an artist depends on his knowledge 
and facility in the use of the things that are in the 
world of art, or that can be brought into it. So, if 
he be a wise man, he confines himself to the lines of 
reading and study, as well as actual production, in 
his chosen line; he makes everything brought 
within his sphere contribute to his artistic power. 
Is not this the sound philosophy of life ?—to choose 
what we shall be and then force every pleasure and 
pursuit to contribute toward that perfect, harmoni- 
ous whole? Is not one of the causes of the feverish 
rush and hurry of our lives the attempt we make 
to shine in many fields? Have we forgotten the 
power in concentration, the weakness that results 
from diversity of aims? 

It is possible for us to study ourselves, our envi- 
ronment, our obligations, and develop a harmonious 
whole that shall fit perfectly into our environment, 
and avoid clashing between ambitions and duties. 
It is possible to bring our ambitions for ourselves 
into a line with the duties that are inflexible in their 
influence on us. We cannot live a life independent 
of our duties ; we may throw them aside, but they 
will not be downed; and their appearance at the 
moment we think we have cast them farthest 
from us adds many furrows, creases many seams. 

How much truer we are to ourselves when we 
live a life singly to one purpose!—seeing clearly 
wherein our strength and our weakness lie, and 
building a life of harmony that shall free us from 
the shackles that make us prisoners to what the 
world may think. 







TRAINED NURSES. 
je 
By Buancue WILDER BELLAMY. 


YSQY205|MERSON once said that the three great 
i =) inventions were gunpowder, printing, and 
YA] rubber shoes. If the philosopher had 
dy Ep} been a hospital visitor, and if his test of 
7S) the rubber shoes was their benefit to the 
health of the people who use them, I think he 
would have been tempted to add trained nurses to 
the category. At all events, it is certain that the 
work of these nurses in hospitals has been revo- 
lutionary, and that this work bears so closely upon 
the health and welfare of the community that it 
deserves to be well and generally understood. 

Somebody says that the only good result of the 
fight in the Crimea was that it taught people the 
necessity of scientific nursing; and the lesson was 
learned in this way: Fifty-four years ago Herr 
Fleidner, a German Protestant pastor, began to 
teach women, in a careful and intelligent way, how 
to take care of the sick, getting his idea, perhaps, 
from the Catholic Sisters of Charity whom Vincent 
de Paul had organized for similar work two hun- 
dred years before. One of the early pupils of this 
small school was a great Englishwoman, who, after 
studying at Kaiserworth, took her knowledge and 
her life in her hand, and went out to the Crimea 
to carry the antidote of nursing side by side with 
the bane of war and wounds. 

The fame of this nursing soon became world 
wide, and out of it sprang the whole new system of 
training-school and hospital work. For, in 1860, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital in London established the 
first English school in honor of Florence Night- 
ingale. Bellevue Hospital in New York followed 
the example in 1873, and was in turn imitated by 
the New Haven, the Blackwell’s Island, and the 
Brooklyn hospitals, and many others, until now 
there are in the United States thirty-three such 
schools in active operation. 

And what does this training-school system mean ? 

It means scientific care and comfort; beautiful 
order and cleanliness for the sick in the hospitals. 

It means a supply of competent, disciplined 
women for service as nurses in private families. 

It means a great chance and outlook for women 
who have their way to make and their living to 
earn in the world. 

I wish heartily that any one who is interested in 
securing any or all of these three ends would make 
just one visit to a hospital and training-school 
and see for himself what they can accomplish when 
they work together. But, for the benefit of those 
who must stay at home, let me describe, as an 
example with which I am familiar, the Brooklyn 
Training-School for Nurses. Hereisa Nurses’ Home, 
with a superintendent who is the head of the school, 
and with thirty undergraduate nurses. 

These young women, on applying for admission 
to the school, pass a simple examination in reading, 
writing, ete., and bring testimonials of character 
and constitution. They arethen given a month’s 
probation, and, if accepted, join the school, pledging 
themselves to remain in it for two years. They 
are given board and lodging, uniform and books, 
with a small sum of money each month for per- 
sonal expenses. They have courses of lectures 
from the physicians and surgeons in the hospital ; 
text-book and bedside teaching from the superin- 
tendent, and cooking lessons from her assistant; 
they study diseases as other scholars study books; 
and in this hospital apprenticeship, like all other 
apprentices, they learn to do their work by doing it. 

The discipline is like that of a little army, with 
the superintendent as general, the head nurses in 
charge of the different wards as captains, and the 
junior nurses as high privates; and, indeed, these 
hcspital wards have proved themselves quite as 
great as the Crimean battlefields in developing the 
soldierly qualities of courage and obedience. 

At seven o’clock every morning the work in the 


wards begins. The first duties of the day are to 






air and ventilate the rooms, to put and keep them 
in spotless order; to make the beds; to wash and 
dress and lift and move the helpless invalids; to 
give the patients their breakfast, and to be ready 
for the morning visit of the superintendent and 
the doctors. With them the nurses go the rounds, 
take their orders for the day, and then carry them 
out. They dress and bandage wounds, take tem- 
peratures, give doses, watch symptoms and report 
upon them; in a word, they make nursing a fine 
art. I have at handa pile of hospital and training- 
school reports—twenty, more or less—and_ they all 
tell the same story. One of them I quote as a fair 
sample: “The management of hospitals has been 
revolutionized by the introduction of trained nurses. 
It was my unhappy lot to be an interne in this 
hospital during the days of darkness, and my happy 
one to come back to it after the training-school 
was in running order. In the old days we had two 
nurses, one male and one female, where there are 
now eighteen. The convalescent patients gave the 
medicines and did most of the nursing. It was 
impossible to keep the institution clean, and this is 
true of all the hospitals I have visited in which the 
old order of things exists.” 

When I remember that I have myself known a 
hospital where the patients gave the medicines, and 
gave them out of old tomato cans, and at such times 
as the sufferers said they “felt bad,” the beautiful 
order and system of the present time, when there 
is no hour of the day or night without its watchful 
nurse, seem magical. Indeed, I do not believe 
that an intelligent physician could be found who 
would not say that trained nursing, which ten years 
ago was an experiment, has made itself a sine qua 
non to the hospitals. 

It must always be remembered, too, that this 
work is “contrived a double debt to pay.” It 
helps the sick in the hospital, and it helps, too, the 
women who nurse the sick. These women are of 
two classes. Some of them are not hampered in 
life by any necessity of self-support, but want to 
train themselves and their faculties to the best use for 
their fellow-beings—like the Duchess of Connaught, 
who has just taken a diploma at an English train- 
ing-school. But by far the greater number— 
almost all, in fact, of the nurses in our schools— 
need and wish to support themselves; and in this 
hospital work they are laying up that best capital, 
a knowledge of their business, and fitting themselves 
to earn an honorable and independent living. 
Without the outlay of a dollar, with the investment 
of two years’ time and of plenty of good, honest, 
hard work, they are able to earn incomes never 
before paid to labor which has had so short an 
apprenticeship. 

Some teachers and college tutors earn an income 
of a thousand dollars a year after ten or fifteen 
years of study and varying expenses for their own 
instruction. Some trained nurses earn a thousand 
dollars a year after two years of study, with no 
expense of any kind. Of course this will not 
always be the case, for the time is sure to come 
when this training will be paid for like any other, 
and the best graduate nurses whom I know tell me 
that they hope and believe this will be the case; 
but for the present it is the fact, and this calling 
offers great attraction to young and active women 
who want to support themselves. 

Training-schools have, almost without exception, 
been begun and managed by women; and I know 
that often the motive which has carried them 
through all sorts of difficulties and disappointments 
has been not so much the wish to improve the hos- 
pitals as the dearer wish of helping women to help 
themselves—the wish to show them the inestimable 
value of the ability to do one thing well. Any one 
who has ever faced the pathetic siturtion of the 
unfortunate “lady” who must earn her bread or go 
without it, and who has never been taught one 
single art or accomplishment so well that it has a 
market value, will realize what this calling means 
in its chances for women. 

In an admirable talk upon this subject, which 
every trained nurse would do well to read, Marion 
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. Harland reminds them of one point, which I wish 


to emphasize, and that is that what these schools 
give is a training in business. The great danger 
which has ever surrounded this work from the 
beginning has been a sort of sickly sentimentality. 

Florence Nightingale was a ministering angel, 
and a heroine, and a picturesque and remarkable 
figure; but I sometimes think she has been a positive 
injury to her sisters in the same calling who want 
to share her honors without sharing her missionary 
work. 

Trained nurses who work for self-support have 
noble opportunities to help and comfort and cheer 
suffering human beings. So have doctors and med- 
ical students. But I do not see that any woman 
who undertakes this calling as a means of earning a 
living is any more of a heroine than a doctor, or a 
teacher, or a typewriter. 

A clever graduate nurse said to me the other 
day : “I wish nurses could see how true it is that the 
only credit in doing anything is in doing it well. 
I think the practical part of our hospital work is the 
honorable part, and if any one wanted a device for 
the patron saint of nursing, I should suggest a cake 
of soap, a bottle of carbolic, a fine-tooth comb, and a 
pair of scissors.” 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that there are not scores of nurses who are minister- 
ing angels, and heroines, and noble, wonderful 
workers. I know that there are such women. 
Look at the missionary nurses who go, almost or 
entirely unpaid, into the filthiest and poorest of 
tenements, to the most malignant of diseases, and 
nurse and tend and cook and clean. Who could 
hope to do anything more heroic? Nor do I mean 
to say that paid nurses do not over and over again 
show themselves heroic and devoted. Theydo. I 
mean only to say that it is wise to recognize the 
profession of nursing as a fine opening for women of 
character and ability who wish to be seif-support- 
ing; that such women need to apply to themselves 
the old test of a true lover, “ Not could you die for 
her, but can you live with her?” that patience for 
the every-day routine and pluck for the emergencies 
of their work will surely bring them success, and 
that, too, in the most difficult field of private nursing, 
with reference to which I wish to talk over what 
the trained nurse owes to us and what we owe the 
trained nurse. 


EASTER OFFERINGS. 


By Lavra B. STARR. 








N arranging the egg-basket for the break- 
fast-table Easter morning, it is well to se- 
lect a substantial basket that can be used 
the remainder of the year. It is best 

| filled with moss, real or imitation; several 
shades of green wool, knitted in garter-like strips, 
damped and pressed, then cut and raveled, make a 
pretty and serviceable lining for the basket. This 
filled with plain-colored eggs, which may be eaten, 
if desired, makes a pretty and simple decoration 
for the table. But this will not satisfy those who 
wish to make gifts of eggs. These must be parti- 
colored and decorated in a more artistic way. 

A few cents’ worth of dye-stuffs, gilt, silver, and 
bronze paint, patience and ingenuity, are the only 
materials necessary. The plain polished surface of 
a fresh egg offers a good field for decoration ; there 
is a large variety, even among hen’s eggs, from 
which to select ; add to these the eggs of ducks, 
geese, turkeys, and pea-fowls, which may be utilized 
in many ways, and the most fastidious cannot fail 
to be pleased. 

Some boil the eggs hard before decorating, but 
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as the contents will decay after a while, it is better 
to empty such as are to have much work upon and 
are intended for keepsakes. 

Care must be taken, in blowing out the contents, 
to puncture only a tiny hole in each end, and break 
as little of the shell as possible. 

A bunch of pansies, a spray of spring blossoms, 
a short text or Easter greeting in gold or silver, 
wild flowers, and tall grasses—anything one’s fancy 
or taste dictates—may be painted on the surface. 
Soft cords and tassels are prettier for 
stringing them than ribbons. A sepia 
drawing on a brown egg, hung with 
brown cords and tassels, tied with long 
loops, is very effective. 

A gilded wishbone and an egg are 
fastened to a silken cord, the wishbone 
above the egg, and tied with long 
loops and fringed-out tassels; “ Merry- 
thought ” is painted in gold and bronze 
letters on the egg. This is rather a 
novel gift, and very easy to arrange. 

In imitation of the seven sisters’ 
sachet bags, an Easter offering might 
be made of seven bantam eggs, sus- 
pended by streamers of narrow ribbon 
of different lengths, so arranged that 
the eggs would not knock together and 
break. A series of seven flower pict- 
ures, seven different birds, or seven 
appropriate texts, might be used for 
decorating them. 

Wishbones of birds and fowls are 
so useful in making these trifles that 
they should always be washed, dried, 
and laid away against a time of need. 
Those of quail and other birds are 
gilded and fastened to one corner of 
a card which bears a loving sentiment 
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startled hare is fastened to a 
birch-bark card with soft green 
cord and tassels; the egg rests 
in a nest of pale green wool 
moss, which, with the brown of 
the bark, makes a lovely bit of 
coloring. 

If something grotesque and 
amusing is desired, a darky 
may be done in outline on a 
card or an egg; his wide-open 
mouth holds a scroll upon which 
is inscribed, “ Eastertide good 
luck.” A Japanese egg may 
bear good greetings for Easter 
above a charming Japanese 
figure in relief. An old Irish- 
woman with her pipe and cap 
of frilled paper is not new, still 
it makes a variety when one 
has a large number of eggs to 
decorate. A cross with a star 
above, done in white and black 
on a card of water-color paper, 
is very effective. A jagged 
piece of birch bark, with an 
illuminated text, or couplet 
printed in gold or bronze, is 
also a pretty souvenir of the 
day. 

There are many ways of color- 
ing eggs. Logwood chips, if 
used in small quantities, will 
dye an egg port wine color, 
while if a few more chips are 
added a purple color will be the 
result, and more still will give 
black eggs. It is impossible to say the exact 
quantity of chips required, depending on the amount 
of water used, but it can be easily ascertained when 
the liquid is sufficiently dark, by taking up a little 
in a spoon before putting in theegg. Strong coffee 
will give brown eggs; a dye made of onion peel- 
ings, yellow ones; cochineal will make eggs any 
shade from a deep crimson to a lovely pink, accord- 
ing to the quantity used. Another variety is ob- 
tained by wrapping the eggs up in pieces of silk of 
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or religious text in illuminated letters. A flock of 
small birds, or a broken branch with a nest of tiny 
eggs, are charming studies which may be used in- 
stead of the text if desired. The following stanza 
might be done in quaint old English with the bird 
study : 
“ As each bird within its nest 

Wakes from calm, untroubled rest, 

Bid it lift its voice in praise 

Of this, sweetest of all days.” 

A unique easel for holding a painted duck’s egg 
is made of four duck wishbones fastened together 
with fine wire; they are gilded, silvered, or bronzed 
as one desires. The duck’s egg bears a stalk of 
stately Easter lilies on one side, with appropriate 
lines or quotations on the other, thus: 

“ Easter lilies pure and white, 
Glistening with the tears of night, 
Lift with joy your beauteous heads 
As this day its glory sheds.” 
Anj egg upon which!|is painted in water-color a 


different shades, and boiling them in soda 
and water for an hour; they must not be 
allowed to boil hard, or they will break. 
When done, and nearly cool, they should 
be rubbed over with a bit of butter or 
lard to give them a nice bright. look. 
Marbleized eggs may be obtained by 
wrapping them in several pieces of silk, 
so that the colors may run one into an- 
other, and boiling in soda and water. 
Plain gold and silver eggs are first boiled 
in clear water for an hour; when quite 
cold they must be rubbed all over with 
painter’s size. They are then rolled in 
gold or silver dust, such as bookbinders 
use, until they are entirely covered. In 
dyeing eggs care should be taken to use 
only one spoon, and that an old one; an old 
saucepan should also be used. Oxali¢ 
acid will remove any stains from the 
fingers, but as it is rank poison it must be 
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used very carefully. A pretty effect may be ob- 
tained by daubing the eggs here and there with 
grease before boiling them or dyeing them. Wher- 
ever the grease is, the dye does not take ; the date, 
a quotation, or the intended recipient’s name by this 
means will appear quite distinct. 

A pretty inscription for a plain gilded egg is the 
word “Easter,” in rather large letters, on the 
upper end of the egg, while around the base are 
written in green bronze paint these words : 

“To Him be glory, power, and praise, 
From this unto the last of days.” 

Another method of decoration is to dye the eggs 
a solid color, then, with a sharp penknife or one of 
the points of a pair of scissors, engrave flowers, 
ferns, or grasses; but this is rather laborious and 
difficult. 

A few lines of black on a brown egg, surmounted 
by a tiny black silk cap, like those worn by the 
Celestials, with a long queue of black cotton thread 
tightly braided, will give an admirable caricature of 
a Chinaman, and afford no end of amusement. 

From the Japanese came the idea of the little 
bamboo holders for flowers. Strips of bamboo 
about three-quarters of a yard long are cut, having 
at least three points in each piece. The space be- 
tween is hollow like a reed, and will hold water for 
the flower stems. With a sharp knife incisions are 
made just below each point, leaving the depth of 
the inner space to hold as much as possible. The 
bamboo is bronzed, gilded, or stained the color of 
red mahogany, and may either be left plain or a 
few grassy designs worked into the reed, a sharp- 
pointed knife erasing the applied material. These 
cups are filled with violets or pansies, and sent to 
friends instead of cards. 








WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 
INSIDE VIEWS. 


O philanthropic effort in the last century 
ever appealed more thoroughly to the 
heads and hearts of the workers than 
the Working Girls’ Club movement. It 
requires neither expensive buildings nor 
salaried officers, and the burden of support as well 
as responsibility is divided between the members 
and the friends of the clubs. 

The first club of which we have any history was 
started in London over ten years ago. Nothing 
was known in this country of this effort when, in 
1884, Miss Grace H. Dodge formed the first girls’ 
club in New York. Since that time working girls’ 
clubs and societies have sprung up in all sections of 
the country under Miss Dodge’s direction ; this last 
year taking root in several mill towns, where already 
results are seen. The movement has spread so far, 
has aroused the interest of so many, that it has 
been decided to hold, early in April, a conference 
in New York to be attended by delegates from all 
the Working Girls’ Clubs in the country. At this 
conference papers will be prepared and read on 
practical subjects—* How to start a working girls’ 
club,” “What do wage-earning women owe each 
other ?” “How shall dues be paid?” and others, 
covering fifteen distinct subjects. These papers 
will be discussed in the main by the working mem- 
bers of the clubs. The ability of the wage-earning 
members has been shown already in the discussion 
that has gone on in several of the New York clubs 
during the winter on a set of resolutions that grew 
out of a rather unwise remark of a woman at a 
public meeting referring to the wage-earning women 
of New York. 

The remark was published in one of the daily 
papers, and aroused some of the members of the 
clubs, who drew up the resolutions, had them 
printed, and circulated them among the clubs. 
Admitting that there was an impression in the 
public mind that the aims, characters, and sur- 
roundings of working girls were not what they 
might and should be, that working girls rarely had 
a right conception of the dignity of labor, the 
following questions were sent out for discussion : 

“1st. Is it possible or feasible to bring about a 
change of public opinion as to the aims and character- 
istics of a large percentage of working girls ? 

“2d. How can we, as working girls, and as members 
of working girls’ societies, aid in bringing about the 
change ? 

“3d. How can we still further arouse girls to a full 
appreciation of their power and influence, to make of 
themselves and their companions strong, helpful girls, 
endowed with all purity, modesty, and brightness ?” 

The answers were a revelation to those who 
thought they knew the limit of the minds with 
which they were brought in contact. 
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“Ts this public opinion true?” 

“No.” 

“ Who gives the false impression ?” 

“ The boss.” 

“Ts it his true opinion ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who is to blame ?” 

“The girls; they do not act right.” 

“Can one girl control a shop ?” 

“No; one girl controls a set, and the set con- 
trols the shop. They can make a good shop bad, 
or a bad shop good.” 

“Where should the remedy begin ?” 

“The older girls should be more careful in lead- 
ing the younger girls. And all girls should be more 
careful whom they follow. Girls must be more care- 
ful in the shops and on the street, and watch over 
each other better. They should be proud of the 
fact that they are self-supporting. The clubs are 
a force in bringing girls together and teaching 
them to work for the common good,” was the gist 
of many conversations on the resolutions. The 
president of one of the New York clubs, herself a 
wage-earner, has given the clubs their watchwords, 
“ Education, agitation, co-operation” —three words, 
she says, which represent the work. 

The thoughtful summing up of the needs and 
obligations of the working girls, as shown by the 
letters sent in reply to the questions printed above, 
is the truest revelation of the inner consciousness 
of this great army of women. 

The first letter is from Trenton, N. J.: 


Dear Miss 
I am interested in the questions sent out by your 
society, and I think that every girl who earns her living 
in a shop or factory ought to be. We talked especially 
about manners and dress. I think that the girls are so 
used to hearing loud, coarse talk in those places, they 
forget themselves when they are on the street—I should 
have said we, not they. One cannot hear men utter 
oaths that at first make your blood chill, and feel as 
sensitive on hearing it uttered the hundredth time. 
When you are working through the day, you hear so 
much nonsense and gossip, it really seems a crime to 
say anything sensible. For my part, I do not see how 
it is to be changed unless we girls can have a practical 
education. You see, so many girls leave school at about 
twelve or thirteen, eager to go to work, though I con- 
fess when I started I cried my eyes out almost at the 
idea, but now I am very glad to have learned a trade, 
and to feel that I am independent of others. Bya 
practical education I mean such a one as our society 
gives ; by the lessons taught, and the practical talks, 
for they enable us to take a common-sense view of life. 
And the library, there are so many good books in it, 
books that make you think, whether you will or not. 
Above all things else, it seems as if there is nothing 
like having the love of Jesus in our hearts to make us 
better, purer women. We can have an outward polish, 
but you see there is always something in our every-day 
lives to vex and worry us, and if we do not aim high 
we shall fall far below the standard. Excuse this 
rambling talk, I cannot seem to explain my thoughts 
as I would like ; but believe that I am interested. 
Yours truly, 








The great principle of true Americanism is that 
“ Merit makes the man.” It discards all distinctions 
that are purely accidental, and commends only such as 
are personal. It is this principle that has been the 
crowning glory of our country, and it is, therefore, at 
variance with the spirit of Americanism to depreciate 
a man or woman for the simple cause of living their 
allotted time by their own physical exertions. 

What is the material difference between working 
girls and their more fortunate sisters? Are they not 
both the work of the same Creator, formed to the same 
image and for the same end? Is not the greatest of 
all dignities—namely, the gift of immortality—be- 
stowed upon each of them ? 

Granted that, in the majority of cases, working girls 
are intellectually inferior. This happens through no 
fault of their own, for, although endowed with equal 
mental faculties, they have been obliged to sacrifice the 
cultivation of them for the less desirable occupation of 
earning their living. But even while conceding the 
disadvantages of intellectual inferiority and adverse 
environment, working girls may, and often do, retain 
inherent in their nature an innate refinement, a noble 
heart, and sterling qualities often found wanting in their 
patrician sisters. 

That it shall soon be entirely obliterated, and that 
only respect shall be felt for the girl who has the moral 
courage to subject herself to the many annoyances in 
cumbent upon earning one’s living, is the earnest wish 

But to the glory of the nineteenth century be it said 
that the stigma attached to workingwomen is gradu- 
ally lessening, and, except by the very narrow-minded, 
work is honored. “« A WorkKING GIRL.” 





I have now before my view some of the most touch- 
ing and sensitive points to my feelings and sex. 
, as a working girl, stand ready to criticise and de- 
fend them together. To begin with our first instance. 
I think and I know that it is possible to bring about a 


change in public opinion, but how is it to be effected ? 
By the working girls to assist each other, and all work 
with the one aim, whether she is a factory girl, store 
girl, or a servant, remembering only that we are mem- 
bers of the one fraternity, and all trying to earn our 
daily bread ; then, and then only, will we change pub- 
lie opinion, by changing the opinion of ourselves first. 

And there is no way that we can make each other 
realize the power and influence each of us have in our 
own places than by being, in the first place, proud of 
being a woman with some share of good to perform ; 
and, in the second, by each of us, in our own sphere of 
life, be it at business, pleasure, or at home, remember 
to be proud of our sex, faithful to its virtues, and re- 
spectful to each other ; then by our own actions and 
conduct we may prove ourselves a lady, and then fill 
the place that money cannot reach. 

With fraternal love to all my fellow-workers, hoping 
that this will help the cause, I subscribe myself, 

K. 


The cool, unbiased view the discussion and letters 
brought out do credit to the head and heart of the 
wage-earning women. The sense of common re- 
sponsibility and common need is without doubt due 
entirely to the sense of kinship born and nurtured 
in the club-room. 

Is it not a great thing to educate a large body of 
women, who will be the mothers of future Ameri- 
can citizens, to this sense of responsibility for the 
common good? It is hardly fair to say educate, 
for that phase of the work has been an evolution. 

The history of the work in London has just been 
written by Miss Maude Stanley, entitled “Clubs 
for Working Girls.” 1 That lays down the sound- 
est principles for the work : 

First. The club-rooms must be open every even- 
ing. They must be clean, bright, orderly. ; 

Second. The club must be run on sound business 
principles. Every contract with the members must 
be kept. 

Third. Only successful workers, whether volun- 
teer or paid, must be kept in the club. Women 
who are indiscreet in their intercourse with the 
members, who establish personal relations with a 
few, show favoritism, must be made to understand 
that reform or absence is the ultimatum. : 

Fourth. Dues must be exacted from all who van 
pay, but discretion must be used in dealing with 
those who cannot pay. 

Fifth. At least one evening in the week must be 
devoted to amusements, and once a month refresh- 
ment added to the programme is an aid in reaching 
those who are more accessible through amusements 
than through educational effort. 

Sixth. Every club should keep a roll-book, in 
which the attendance at the several classes is reg- 
istered. This, at a glance, will show the president 
and her assistants the interest of the girls in the 
work and the teachers. If attendance falls off, it 
will show just when it begins, and investigation 
will reveal and remove the cause. 

Seventh. A systematic course of visiting should 
be kept up; the absentee members especially looked 
after. 

Eighth—and perhaps the most important—is the 
relation in which the wage-earning members should 
stand to the club. Miss Stanley thinks that the 
true success of a girls’ club depends on the girls’ 
committee. They must be the earnest members. 
Two should be appointed to serve for each evening, 
and these should have a semi-official relation to the 
club; they should be consulted on all questions 
relating to their own evenings, and be in a measure 
the heart of the club. 

Miss Stanley’s book is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the work, and it is both astonishing 
and pleasing to find that the methods employed in 
club work in the two countries, America and Eng- 
land, differing so greatly, are practically the same. 
It will give added force to what Miss Dodge has 
written and the ideas she promulgates to find that 
they are the methods and ideas applied and indorsed 
in England. Every woman interested in club work 
should use Miss Stanley’s book asa text-book. She 
gives the keynote in closing: 

“Sympathy is, indeed, the lever with which to 
make life’s wheels run smoothly ; and when we feel 
for the sorrows of others, we cannot rest till we 
have done something to lessen the load of trouble. 
By our well-directed efforts we can bring joy 
and happiness to the young. And in no way can 
we succeed so well in making happy girls, loving 
wives, and devoted, careful mothers as by carrying 
on girls’ clubs, through whose means we bring to 
them the highest education, morally, physically, 
and spiritually, that can be desired for working 
girls.” 





1 Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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A CALL TO HAPPINESS. 
By M. E. BENNETT. 


I. 

CEN HAT was Ruth crying about? the schol- 
Qf VAY ars were asking in wonder, and her 
) cousin Maria in indignation. The teacher 
half believed it was out of pure perver- 
' sity, for the increase of his perplexities 
on this very trying morning. But he dismissed 
her from the class without making any inquiries. 

There had just been a little scene in the class, 
but Rath had no concern in it. Arthur Merivale, 
who had been severely reprimanded and sent to his 
seat in disgrace, was nothing to her. She had not 
exchanged a word with him since they had been in 
the grammar school together. Every one liked 
Arthur Merivale, but his carelessness about his 
lessons of late had been so extreme that his best 
friends could not regret the scathing words and the 
disgrace he had received. Only here was Ruth 
crying. 

She was a pale, shy girl, the least demonstrative 
of scholars. She had never made a sign of distress 
or pleasure in the class before. She was over- 
whelmed with mortification to find herself crying 
now. But she was always painfully anxious about 
her own lessons, and there were often days when the 
stumbling and failures of her classmates filled her 
with an excitement of distress. 
think they must experience the same shame that 
she would have felt in like circumstances. So, when 
the master let loose his wrath to-day upon Arthur, 
the measure of her endurance was filled before she 
was aware. Her tears fell like rain, and she could 
only retire in shame—that was on her own account 
now—to her seat. 

As Arthur saw her go, with her crimson face and 
her bowed head, he felt that her tears might be on 
his aecount, and the very surmise hurt him and 
made him restless with shame as none of the 
master’s words had done. He was resolved to 
know the truth about it. He could bear being dis- 
graced in the class; he knew he had deserved the 
worst he got, and he could take it and own up to 
it. But that this girl should be crying about him 
seemed intolerable. He could not wait to throw 
off the burden of self-condemnation that oppressed 
him in view of those tears. 

When they left the school he watched for an 
opportunity to overtake Ruth. “Ruth Avery,” 
he said, “did you cry to-day because I flunked and 
got sent out of the class ?” 

“1 didn't mean to,” cried Ruth, distressed; “I 
couldn’t help it!” 

“ But it was because of me!” cried Arthur, feel- 
ing an intolerable remorse that could only express 
itself in vexation. ‘“ What a goose you were to cry 
for that! J didn’t care. I should think I could 
stand as much as that.” 

“T couldn’t help it; I didn't mean to,” Ruth 
could only repeat. 

“ Well, you needn’t take it that way again. Just 
remember that I don’t care.” 

“But I shall take it so,” cried Ruth. “I can’t 
help it. I should feel so dreadfully if it were me. 
I can’t bear to hear the scholars miss. I wish you 
wouldn't.” 

“Why, what is it to you?” 

“Tdon’t know. It makes me afraid. I wish 
you wouldn’t.” 

“JT don’t see anything to be afraid of. Girls 
are very queer. I shouldn't want to be one. 
But perhaps it’s well there are girls,” he con- 
tinued. “I suppose I needn't miss if I tried not to. 
But if I do miss, just remember that it’s my own 
affair. Next time you're not to mind.” 

But Ruth’s trials on his account were not yet 
over. She had no sooner reached home than her 
cousin Maria asked : 

“What ailed you, Ruth, to cry like a baby in the 
class to-day ?” 

“It was nothing,” murmured Ruth in distress. 

“But I don’t think you ought to ery for noth- 
ing. You are getting old enough to control your 
feelings better than that; is she not, mother ?” 

Maria was a year or two older than Ruth, and 
had many fine phrases with which to lecture her 
juniors. 

“Of course something made you cry,” she con- 
tinued, “and I should think you might be able to 
tell what it was.” 

“Why, don’t you know, Maria,” eried Lucy, a 
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quick-witted little girl, some years younger than her 
sister—“don’t you know what ailed Ruth? She 
cried because Arthur Merivale got scolded and sent 
out of the class.” 

“Was that it?” cried Maria. “Before I'd be 
such a goose as that!” 

A hot shame, an unendurable shame, took posses- 
sion of Ruth. “I did not!” she cried, with tears 
and crimsoning face. “It was not for that at all.” 

What would she not have given to have recalled 
the words as they passed her lips! But her aunt 
was interposing now. 

“Hush, children! It is of noconsequence. When 
people are not feeling very strong they often cry, 
and can hardly tell what the matter is. You 
need not mind, my dear ; it is of no consequence at 
all.” - 

Now, if the conversation had continued in any 
tone for a few minutes, I think Ruth would have 
retracted her falsehood in sheer desperation. But 
the subject being dropped, she could not broach it 
anew herself. That seemed to be a physical impos- 
sibility. Her tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth at the very thought. Yet she was left with 
a lie upon her consciencc—an unconfessed lie. 
Poor Ruth! not even she herself could see what a 
far-reaching trouble that was going to be to her. 

She had always been the victim of unexpressed 
fears. In her childhood she had suffered from the 
dread of snakes and tramps. Not that she had 
known any unpleasant experiences from either, but 
their very names filled her with haunting terror. 
As she grew older and beheld first her mother, 
then her father, sicken and die, the awful forms of 
illness and death crowded other fears into the 
background for a while. Then,in the wholesome 
change made for her by being placed in her aunt’s 
family, and in the stimulus of school life, these 
were in a measure lost sight of in anxiety to please 
her aunt and cousins, and not to fall behind her 
class. And of late, she being a thoughtful girl, 
and listening attentively to the sermons she heard 
Sunday after Sunday, the fear of doing wrong was 
gaining an ascendency even over all these. And 
now she found herself guilty of falsehood ! 

Only a day or two afterward, Arthur, as he 
passed her on the way to school, stopped to give 
her a big apple. It was his way of showing 
that he felt kindly and gratefully toward her. For 
a moment she brightened with childish pleasure, 
and Arthur, seeing it, passed on with a satisfied heart. 

But in a moment the bitterness of a memory of 
shame came back upon Ruth. Sad and spiritless, 
she went home. She could not show her beautiful 
apple to her cousins. She kept it secretly for a 
day or two, looking at it with a mournful pleasure, 
then bestowed it upon a poor child in the street. 

Arthur, who had enjoyed her look of pleasure 
when he gave her the apple, observing the next 
day that she was again sad and dull, stopped to con- 
sider her more attentively. ‘ You are not like the 
rest,” he said. “What makes you look so sober? 
Why don’t you play and have a good time like the 
rest?” 

“T can’t,” said Ruth. 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know.” And then, after a little hesita- 
tion, speaking lower, she said: “Yes, I do know. 
It’s because I am not I do not deserve it.” 

“Pshaw!” cried the boy. “That isn’t so; and 
suppose it were, it needn’t stay so, need it? If 
anything’s wrong, just set it right. That’s my 
way.” 

Be it known that Arthur’s perfect recitations 
since the day of his disgrace had been the wonder 
of the class. 

A long-drawn sigh came from Ruth. “If any- 
thing’s wrong, just set it right!’’ Now there was 
no more peace for her in the presence of her cousin 
Maria, to whom she would and would not confess 
the childish falsehood she had told. Her imagina- 
tion continually experimented with the forms of 
speech by which she might cast out the hateful 
knowledge that destroyed her peace. A thousand 
times they were on her lips, while she could no 
more speak them than if those lips had been of 
marble. With every failure she grew more de- 
spairing, yet more wishful. It seemed as if that 
single, sorrowful, unquenchable wish had every 
fiber of her body, soul, and spirit to overcome, 
besides all the force of circumstances and others’ 
wills. If she could have laid aside fear of her 
cousin one little minute—long enough to have 
spoken a word or two—her trouble would have 
been at an end. As it was, it seemed to absorb in 
dreadful waste every energy she . She 
grew daily more morbid. She neglected even her 
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lessons, or forced herself to labor over them with a 
mind distraught. She grew so wan, pale, and 
mournful that her aunt, puzzled to know what to do 
for her, resolved upon change, and sent her into 
the country among her father’s relations. 

That answered better than anything else could 
have done, except to have won the child's confi- 
dence, and so have relieved her of her burden. 
Among new people and new scenes the tenor of 
her thoughts insensibly altered. Her color and 
appetite returned, and to some extent her cheerful- 
ness. Yet always there was a substratum of fear 
and uneasiness in her mind. Her trouble was 
quieted, but not cast out. 

After some months she returned to the city, and 
again took up her studies with ardor. Often she 
was forced by ill health to lay them aside. She 
had received—she could not have told how—an 
impression that the brief life and constitutional ail- 
ments of her parents were to be her portion also, 
and a habit of depression and discouragement grew 
in her, very sad’ and unnatural for one so young. 
But she expressed nothing of these feelings. She 
lived alone. There was no genuine trust of God 
or man in her. 

After a few years, Ruth’s cousin Maria, now a 
young lady, began to go much in society. Ruth, 
who dreaded it, and whose retiring ways made her 
seem much younger than Maria, was left to pursue 
her studies in her own troubled, eager way. Her 
younger cousin, Lucy, became her nearest compan- 
ion, and grew to be a very kind and pleasant one. 

One evening Maria came from a party with news 
for them. “You remember Arthur Merivale?” 
she said ; “ well, he has been away at the School of 
Science, and, do you know? it is said he has be- 
come a real scholar! Think of that! When he 
used to be so stupid at school !” 

“He was only lazy,” answered Lucy. ‘“ Don't 
you remember how he wasimproving before he left 
school? He came near getting to the head of his 
class.” 

“ Well, he certainly is not stupid now,” said 
Maria. “He was ever so bright and pleasant. 
He’s home for his vacation. He said he was com- 
ing to see us. He asked after you, Ruth, so you'll 
have to come down and see him when he calls, 
whether you like it or not.” 

Ruth made no sign of especial interest, though 
her heart filled with pleasure at this news of 
Arthur. It was strange he should remember her, 
she thought. It was a mere chance, her erying— 
just foolishness ; but how nobly he had taken it, set- 
ting himself frum that very day so diligently to 
improve ! 

Yet in the midst of her pleasure came an old 
painful remembrance. It was about Arthur Meri- 
vale ; she had told a falsehood that had lain uncon- 
fessed all these years. Yes, she knew it was a 
little and a childish matter, yet it was a spring of 
pain and shame in her consciousness, as full of 
force to-day as ever before. 

A few days after this, as Ruth was coming from 
her French lesson, a cheerful voice at her side 
startled her. 

“It's like old times,” it said, “that I should over- 
take you on the way from school.” 

Ruth smiled, and a faint color came in her 
cheeks. She was full of pleasure at meeting him 
thus, and she felt a sense of freedom and confidence 
in his company that she rarely knew. 

“T have been wanting to see you,” cried the 
young man, “for I have felt a good while that I 
have a deal to thank you for.” 

“To thank me for!” 

“Yes; you made me ashamed of myself. I was 
fooling along, wasting my time, and I might have 
gone on so nobody knows how much longer if I had 
not seen how you felt about it. It gave me a new 
idea. You can't think how it shamed me!” 

“T did not mean to do it!” cried Ruth. “I could 
not help it.” 

“T know it. And that was the beauty of it,” 
cried the young man—“ that you should have had 
such a wise and feeling heart you could not help 
erying. It has made me wonder many times. 
tell you,” he continued, with increased feeling, 
“ when I see it all now, and realize what a waste of 
opportunity I was making, I think it was enough to 
make a man or an angel cry, let alone a girl. It 
makes me heavy-hearted just to think of it now— 
now when study is becoming so much to me.” 

“T wish you would tell me about your studies,” 
said Ruth. 

She was oppressed by seeing that he attributed ~ 
more to her childish sensibility than it deserved ; 
but she knew not how to explain this to him. She 
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-eould only seek to divert his attention from herself. 
“My studies! Oh, they all go toward things 
really grand and useful. I’ve done with Latin and 
Greek now, though I worked my way through all 
they gave me of them. I’m still over German, for 
you must have that language to get at some of the 
best science in the world. I had geology all last 
fall, and all winter I’ve been over calculus and 
astronomy. But I’m not going to be an astronomer 
or a geologist. I know it’s a humbler thing to be a 
civil engineer, and build roads and bridges and 
sewers, but it would help me along to see them 
w and to know they were good ones. I tell you 
I mean to build good ones. There’s;nothing I ought 
to know in connection with my business that I don’t 
mean to learn.” 


TIPSY’S DISCOVERIES. 


So BZ, |HEY were such clean, cunning little pigs, 
) Dy and their tails curled with a fascinating 
@S| 7S) twirl over their backs! They rushed 
& ©} about the pen and squealed and gave 
Soe baby grunts in imitation of their father 
and mother, who beamed approval from the corner 
of the pen. I am sure that if we could understand 
pig language we would have heard a conversation 
something like this : 

“Really, father, I think such a family of chil- 
dren could not be found among our relatives in this 
whole region.” 

“T think you are right, mother; they are such 
happy children and so peaceable. They never fret 
at the smallness of the pen, and never try to escape 
from us. Yes, you are right; they are wonderful 
children.” 

“Tipsy is somewhat inclined to poke his nose 
through cracks, but Topsy watches over him and 
keeps him within bounds,” and Mrs. Pig winked 
and blinked in the most comfortable manner, and 
in a second the father and mother were so sound 
asleep that Tipsy was able to use his nose to such 
purpose that he put it half way through between 
the post and a loose board. My! how his little tail 
wiggled! and he fairly quivered with excitement, 
for there, just beyond his reach, was a boiled white 
potato on the ground. He turned and gave a queer 
little squeal that must have meant “ Hush!” for 
the other pigs were quiet, and gathered about him. 

Now, these cunning little pigs belonged to a very 
pretty lady, who at this moment came out of her 
kitchen carrying a beautifully browned mince pie 
which she wished to cool in time for dinner. She 
-looked about the yard and selected a big flat stone. 
After putting it down she looked at it with smiling 
face, saying, “‘ How John will enjoy it! How sur- 
prised he will be!” and went in the house. 

In the meantime six little pigs were trying to 
peek through a very small crack at the innocent- 
looking potato. There was suddenly a crack and a 
jumble, and there were only five little pigs in the 
pen; a moment more, the last little curly tail dis- 
appeared through the crack and it closed up, leav- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Pig the only inhabitants of a very 
quiet pen. 

The potato was gone, not even a fragment of 
skin left, and some hungry-looking noses still 
poking about the clean grass. Presently one little 
nose and two little eyes peered at the corner of 
the pen looking toward the house. What was 
that delicious-looking thing on the stone? The 
little nose stood out straight, sniffing the air. There 
was something very good not far off. It might be 
that delicious looking bit on the stone. Of course 
it was Tipsy who kept making discoveries, and led 
the way for the others. Topsy was doubtful about 
the wisdom of appearing on that side of the house. 
Tipsy would not listen to her this time, and ina 
minute six little pigs were wiggling their tails in 
delight as they tasted their first mince pie. As the 
last erumb disappeared, and the plate was turned 
upside down, there was a flash of a red dress, a cry, 
“ Oh, my pie!” and six little pigs were scampering 
in six different directions in terror. Their frightened 
squeals awakened Mr. and Mrs. Pig, who could 
hear their children but could not see them. 

That night six tired, troubled little pigs slept in 
that pen with a father and mother who resolved 
never to go to sleep in the daytime again. The 
next morning there was the most awful pounding 
and hammering all about that pen that little pigs 
ever heard. When at last it stopped, and they 
dared to move, Tipsy could not resist the tempta- 
tion to try to look through the crack. He jumped 
back with the most awful squeal, and along scratch 
on the end of his nose: he had struck a nail, and 
not a board around the pen could be moved. 
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TABBY’S FISHING EXPEDITION. 
ANCY a bright, 


sunny room, 
with a big bay 
window full of 
flowers,as fresh 
and green as 
though they 
had grown out- 
of-doors in a 
perpetual sum- 
mer. Outside, 
on the grass- 
plot, a comfort- 
able tabby cat, 
who looked as 
innocent as a 
dove. Tweet, 
t-w-e-e-t, sang the canary 
in the gilded cage above 

s the globe of goldfishes, who were 
{_ flitting and darting through the water 

like bits of color—now in full sight against 
the glass, now hidden in the stones and moss. 
Tabby looked sleepily at the yellow ballof feathers 
whose tweet—t-w-e-e—tweet had disturbed her slum- 
bers. Tabby, as I said, looked very innocent; but if 
you were watching her closely, you would have seen 
her open her eyes and look earnestly toward the 
door on the south piazza, and then give a long 
look toward the swinging cage and stretch herself 
out, with a peculiar working of her claws. 

There was a peculiar thumping, drumming in- 
doors that you knew meant playing horse even 
before the door opened and Nellie and. Frank came 
out; and Nellie kicked and jumped like the wildest 
colt you ever saw. Tabby was not disturbed by the 
noise, for she lived next door; nor was she at all 
afraid of being run over, for she slipped up the 
steps and squeezed herself through the door in a 
twinkling. How softly she stepped, and crept along 
close to the floor, looking behind her as the sounds 
told that the little colt and the driver came close to 
the door! Tabby darted into the sitting-room just 
as the colt, Nellie, became driver, and was dragged 











along faster than her little legs would carry her 
toward the sitting-room. Frank opened the door, 
and there was Tabby, perched on the table, fishing 
with her sharp claws in the globe of goldfish. 
There was a scream, a dash, and the driver, Nellie, 
was on the floor, while a cat with an enormous tail 
was flying across the grass-plot. Dick twittered 
and fluttered, and the goldfish dashed madly about 
in the water; while the little driver, smoothing out 
the wrinkles in her apron as she sat on the floor, 
said to the very much startled and worried-looking 
horse, “Ou saved ’em—didn’t ’ou?” 








BRAZIL. 


By Heten MarsHatt Nortu. 


G,|E can best gain an idea of the proportions 
4 VA) of Brazil by comparing it with other 
B countries which are better known. The 
entire area of the United States, leaving 
out Alaska, is less than that of Brazil. 
If we were to add the number of square miles in 
the United States to the number in the New Eng- 
land States, with New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Indiana, we should then have a country as 
large as Brazil. 

Brazil lacks only a few hundred thousand miles 
of being equal in size to all Europe. It is three- 
fourths as large as the Chinese Empire, a half 
larger than European Russia. One who has not 








traveled through this great country can have very 
little idea of its wide boundaries. 

One of the best ways of becoming acquainted 
with Brazil, or with any country for that matter, is 
to study the map for yourself, very carefully. 
Even a hasty glance at the map of Brazil will show 
you that there are an‘ unusual number of rivers. 
The most interesting of these, of course, is the 
Amazon, which is the largest river in the world. 
It is a series or system of rivers rather than a single 
river, over three hundred and fifty tributaries unit- 
ing to swell the enormous volume of water that 
finally pours into the Atlantic Ocean with such 
force that sailors coming into port can dip up fresh 
water before they are in sight of land. 

The story of the discovery and first passage down 
the Amazon are of great interest. Do you know 
who discovered Brazil? When Columbus set sail 
on his first wonderful voyage toward the New 
World, he placed in command of the “ Niiia,” one of 
his three little ships, a young man named Vincent 
Yanez Pinzon. Seven years after North America 
had been discovered, Pinzon set out from Palos on 
his own account, to seek for a passage to India, but 
instead of that he found Brazil and the many 
mouths of the Amazon. He did not venture to 
follow up the river to its source, but in the year 
1541 a curious adventure led to its discovery. 

Many strange stories of the wealth and resources of 
the New World were afloat in Europe during the six- 
teenth century, and among others it was said that 
there lived, in the interior of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, a king of such enormous wealth that every day 
he had his body gilded with pure gold dust. Hence 
he was called, in Spanish, El Dorado, meaning “ the 
gilded,” or “the gilded king.” Gonzalo Pizarro, 
brother of the conqueror of Peru, was among those 
who pushed out into the South American forests to 
find the land of gold and the gilded king. After 
many dangerous adventures, he became weary of 
the search, and sent a young knight of Truxillo, 
Orellana by name, to follow up the course of a 
small stream, and, if possible, find supplies for the 
starving men. Orellana and his fifty men floated 
on and on for three hundred miles, and then seemed 
no nearer the end of the river than when they 
started. The knight then determined to reorganize 
the expedition, make himself commander, and push 
on to explore the wonderful regions lying beyond. 
They were almost destitute of provisions, and were 
forced to eat the leather of which their shoes and 
girdles were made. Their boat was worn out, and 
they must build a new one. The Indians were 
hostile, and they often had to stop and fight them. 
But the brave Orellana inspired his little band with 
the hope of grand discoveries which should make 
their names immortal, and so they went on for 
seven long months, when, at last, one bright morn- 
ing, they sailed into the ocean, and returned joy- 
fully to Spain with news of the wonderful river, 
and the long voyage, which it is quite probable no 
man, certainly no white man, had ever before taken. 
They were rewarded with the gift of the lands lying 
about the river, but when Orellana returned, some 
months later, he could not find the tributary by 
which he had reached the ocean, and, while search- 
ing for it, sickened and died. Many people, the 
poet Southey among others, thought that the 
Amazon should have been named the Orellana. 

The water of the Amazon is of a yellow color, 
and when the black tide of the Rio Negro joins it, 
the two flow together, side by side, without mingling, 
for many miles. 

The influence of the ocean tides is felt as far as 
five hundred miles from the mouth, and, for three 
days before the new and full moons, the waters, 
instead of taking six hours to reach flood tide, 
swell to their highest limits in one or two minutes, 
with a terrible rushing sound, sweeping away trees, 
and even entire tracts of land, in their fearful 
course. 

Ii is said that the Amazon, through its tributaries, 
touches every country of South America except 
Chili and Patagonia. Look on the map and see if 
you think that is true. 

Brazil is one of the richest as well as one of the 
largest countries in the world. Gold and diamonds 
are found here in large quantities, and, before the 
mines of California began to be worked, more gold 
was brought from Brazil than from any other 
country. Diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and opals 
are also found in abundance. But the mineral 
treasures are far excelled by the richness of the 
vegetable products. In the great forests are thou- 
sands of great palms, ferns, and plants of so many 
different sorts that a celebrated traveler says that 
if one were to spend hundreds of years trying to 
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name all of them he would find himself unequal 
to the task. 

A gifted French lady, in whose time coffee was 
first introduced into France, said that coffee drink- 
ing was a passing fancy, and that in a few years it 
would not be heard of. But some countries evi- 
dently keep up this pleasant custom, for fully seven 
hundred million pounds of coffee are yearly im- 
ported from Brazil alone. More than one-half of 
all the coffee used in the world comes from Brazil. 
The tree or high bush on which it grows puts forth 
’ its delicate white flowers, which are very much like 
those of our white lilac, in August and September, 
and the beans slowly develop until June, when they 
are ready to be gathered. About three-fourths of a 
pound is generally gathered from a single tree. 
The same soil produces good coffee for thirty or 
forty years, without change or fertilization. 

It seems quite fitting that a country which raises 
such abundance of coffee should be well supplied 
with sugar. In nearly all parts of Brazil the 
sugar-cane grows freely, but on the sea coast, from 
Campos southward, is the most productive region. 
In the province of Pernambuco sugar has been cul- 
tivated for more than two hundred and fifty years. 

Besides gold and diamonds, coffee and sugar, 
Brazil raises a good supply of cotton, and might 
easily raise more. Rice grows almost anywhere, 
but not enough is produced to supply the people 
themselves, and as for beans, the South Americans 
appear to be regular Bostonians in their fondness 
for this vegetable, which grows easily, and is a staple 
article of food. Mandioca, from which our farina, 
tapioca, and arrowroot are made, is another im- 
portant product, more important to the native, per- 
haps, than to us. We could live without our nice 
puddings, but to the Brazilian the mandioca root 
supplies the place of flour and potatoes. 

All children are familiar with the dark-colored, 
three-cornered Brazil nuts which are so rich and 
oily that they burn readily when placed in a flame. 
They grow on trees which are sometimes three 
hundred feet high, the lowest branches being fifty 
or even a hundred feet from the ground. In hard 
shells or cases, resembling small cannon balls, 
eighteen or twenty of these nuts grow, packed 
together so snugly that when they have been taken 
out no man is ingenious enough to replace them. 
The poor nut-gatherers live in constant fear, for 
when these hard nut-capsules, weighing two or three 
pounds, come crashing down from the tree a hun- 
dred feet or more, they often cause death. The 
gatherers make their houses with sharply slanting 
roofs, and stay in the house when the wind blows. 
Many of the men die each year, from exposure, poor 
diet, and falling nuts. 

Quantities of india-rubber are exported from 
Brazil, and nearly every sort of vegetable product 
will grow here; but there are few portions of the 
country where people make any effort to cultivate 
the soil. It is not easy to get their products trans- 
ported to market. Railroads are few; there are 
high mountains to pass, deep rivers to cross, and 
wild beasts to encounter, before those living in 
remote provinces can dispose of their goods. Their 
simple wants are easily supplied. Food can be had 
by the gathering, and clothing and shelter are not 
important considerations in their climate. There- 
fore, as a rule, the Brazilian farmer is not ambitious. 


SKILLFUL SAVAGES. 


Reo @|HE Congo country in Central Africa is 
perhaps the most talked of country on 
the globe just now. We are looking 
toward it as the land of untold wealth 
and resource, and wonder what kind of a 
republic will be founded within its borders. 

Not the least wonderful object in this far-away 
land are the natives. Mr. Herbert Ward, in the 
February “Scribner,” tells us that the villages are 
deserted almost every morning, as the people go out 
to their plantation to work, on which the women 
work as hard as the men. The natives of the 
Congo country are still in a savage condition, but 
Mr. Ward tells us some surprising things about 
them. He says that in their villages the center of 
activity is the blacksmith shop. This shop is a roof 
of grass supported on poles. The bellows are of 
skin and wood; the tools, hammers that resemble 
doctors’ pestles of varying weights, cups made of 
clay for melting ore, and an anvil. The workers 
take the ore as it is dug, and there, under the grass 
roof, with these rude tools the metal passes through 
every stage, and leaves the worker’s hand a fin- 
ished tool, spear, knife, arrow-head, or any instru- 
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ment designed by the worker. They work in clay 
with the same ease, and without tools that in civil- 
ized countries are supposed to be necessary to such 
manufacture. The lump of clay becomes in a short 
time a finished vessel, even decorative, so perfectly 
and neatly is it finished; they do not even have 
molds to shape the clay. 

Mr. Ward tells us that these people take no meas- 
urements, that they rely on their eye and hand. 
They have made guns, beginning with wood and 
metal in its original state in the tree and ore, and 
made their tools as they needed them, adapting the 
tool as they discovered its need. 

Of the young people, Mr. Ward says that they 
engage in the same line of work as their parents or 
masters, and that they are cheerful and light- 
hearted, entering with enthusiasm into their games, 
bird-trapping, and hunting. One of their amuse- 
ments is playing at war. 

Some of the tribes make commercial contracts 
that might be called protective measures. One 
tribe makes a contract to engage in agricultural 
pursuits, while the other tribe, party to the con- 
tract, engages to confine its energies to pottery-mak- 
ing, and not to engage in agriculture in any form; 
and they keep these contracts honorably. A rail- 
road is now being built through the Congo country, 
and this will in a few years stop slave-trading and 
cannibalism. 


A GIRL’S LETTERS. 


By Frances Bennett CALLAWAY. 





7; by HY don’t you write to ask me why I 
8 ¥ S haven’t written?” one girl opens her 
A )| letter, with piquant unexpectedness. 
4) Mt, G The ingenuous question may be provok- 

- ing, but it is far better than the time- 
worn cloak of apology a girl usually affects at the 
beginning of her letters. 

Why must a girl always apologize for haste, for 
delay, for pens, ink, and paper? “This ink,” 
writes one witty girl, “is pale, and futile to express 
my customary emotion of shame.” 

Another girl says, “I write in such a tearing 
hurry I have no time to express myself properly.” 
A letter is a little visit,a compliment to your 
friend. How would it sound, in making a call, to 
say, “I rushed off in such haste I had no time to 
dress myself properly, so I came in this ragged 
gown, with my shoes untied and my hair flying” ! 

An apology at the beginning or close of a letter 
is nearly always commonplace. Emerson says, 
“Common men are made of apologies.” 

Love needs no apologies to come and go with. 
“‘ My child,” writes Madame de Sévigné, “this let- 
ter becomes infinite ; it is a torrent I cannot keep 
back.” 

Mrs. Pendarves writes to that “extraordinary 
darling,” Ann Granville: “I could not live longer 
without speaking to you, my dearest sister.” 

If the heart is full of love, it will overflow. If 
it is empty, then we begin to apologize. 

Eugénie de Guérin, looking over some of her old 
letters, says wistfully: “1 see my girlhood as in a 
mirror.” 

How often does a girl consider that her letter is 
a mirror, not of her face, but of her soul? If she 
spends the greater part of the letter discoursing 
upon her own affairs, and only refers to her friend’s 
health and happiness casually on the last page, we 
see selfishness. If she complains of the dullness 
of town or country, we see that her mind is dull and 
vacant. If she is constantly apologizing, there is 
affection and subtle conceit in the mirror. 

No girl ever wished deliberately to be selfish, 
conceited, affected, or stupid. It is not becoming. 
Every young heart longs for beauty. If a girl 
strives to keep selfishness, fretful complaining, 
and affectation out of her letters, it will help in a 
great measure to remove these faults from her 
character. For this reason there is no culture of 
mind and heart like that of writing the best letters 
to one’s best friends. 

Schumann threw so much musical feeling into 
his letters that he used to say he could not write 
letters to Clara Wieck and compose music at the 
same time. Clara herself must have written 
charming letters, for in them Schumann sees her 
laughing, jesting, rushing from fun to earnest, dip- 
lomatically playing with her veil, and he says, “ The 
letter is Clara herself, her double.” 

The fascination of a girl’s letter is always in the 
personality, the “ me” she puts into it, but it must 
be her best self. It is a good plan to be silent once 
in a while. “ Wait,” as Louisa Alcott says, “ and 
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fill up your idea box.” Then drop thirty-seven out 
of the forty correspondents. It is more creditable 
to write three sensible letters in a week than to 
send forty scrambling notes lamenting that one has 
no time. 

Read the letters of polished men and women; of 
Madame de Sévigné, whose letters are considered 
the most brilliant of their kind in literature ; of 
Mrs. Delany, who was called the highest-bred 
woman in the world, and the woman of fashion in 
all ages; of Eugénie de Guérin, Princess Alice, 
Lady Dufferin, Motley, and Washington Irving. 

Let your words fit your thought. Don’t say that 
a caramel is “splendid,” and the sunset “ sweet.” 
Above all, use easy, talking words. It has been 
said of Mrs. Browning’s correspondence, “It was 
really talk—fireside talk.” 

It must be confessed that a girl’s letter can 
seldom be parsed, the punctuation is often missing, 
and the metaphors are desperately mixed. But 
when a letter with all these unpardonable faults is 
pressed from the young heart by some warm 
impulse of love or gladness—when it comes to us 
fresh, sweet, and innocent as blossoms in Maytime, 
sparkling and shining with happiness—one cannot 
help liking the letter, and the girl too. 

But let this dear girl remember, as she sits down 
to write a scribbly letter to her “most bosom 
friend,” that it is not an affair of light and trifling 
moment. The destiny of her whole lifetime may 
turn upon a letter, and a careless letter, like a 
wicked book, “is ever so much wickeder because it 
cannot repent.” 








INFORMATION DESK. 


NDOUBTEDLY a great many of the 
| boys and girls who read The Christian 
Union often have books that they would 
like to give away. Now, there is a mys- 

terious gentleman, whom we will call 
Uncle Peter, who says: “Of course there are lots 
of books nobody is using, and the place for them is 
tbe Burnham Industrial Farm. Go right on and 
tell them something about the Farm,” urges Uncle 
Peter. 

The Burnham Industrial Farm is partly in New 
York State and partly in Massachusetts. The 
State line divides the Farm unequally, the greater 
portion lying in New York State. It is the home 
and training-school of the boys found in New York 
City who are homeless and friendless, or who are 
reckless and disobedient. These boys are taught 
to be farmers, carpenters, gardeners, laundrymen, 
any trade that can be taught practically on the 
Farm; every boy contributing by his labor to 
his own support and his fellow-tenants’ comfort. 
There are evenings, Sundays, and holidays when 
the boys do not work, and need interesting books. 
Uncle Peter asks, “‘ What books would be interest- 
ing to them ?” 

The same books that would interest boys living 
in their own homes. History, biography, travel, 
boys’ story books and papers. ‘I guess you’d better 
tell our boys and girls what that librarian said 
about their reading,” suggests Uncle Peter. 

Not long since, I heard the librarian of a free 
circulating library say some things about the kind 
of reading that most interested the boys and girls 
in New York. She said that the American boys 
did not choose such good books from the libraries 
as the German boys, the boys of German parentage ; 
that the boys who came to this country were much 
more interested in the books that gave the history 
of the United States, books that gave the political 
development of the country, and the biographies 
of its great men, than the American boys; that 
foreigners invariably choose books of a higher 
order than Americans, and that the books chosen 














by the boys were of a better class than the books‘ 


chosen by girls. : 

“ Now, I wonder what the girls will say to that,” 
mused Uncle Peter. “I guess we will hear from 
them.”’ 

‘* Now you have forgotten to tell the boys—yes, I 
mean it, the boys—where to send those books for 
the Burnham Industrial Farm,’’ and Uncle Peter 
looks sharply through his glasses. 

135 East Fifteenth Street, New York City, care 
of Mr. W. M. F. Round. 

“You do not object to the girls sending books if 
they have them, do you, Uncle Peter ?” 

“ Oh, no, not at all, if they will be careful to send 


boys’ books.” And Uncle Peter walks briskly - 


away, his cane sending echoes back through the 
quiet street. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


CONDITIONS OF MISSIONARY SUCCESS.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


yn picture afforded by this story is, if we 
could frame it in our imagination, a very beau- 
tiful one. The early morn, the sun burnishing the 
hills and shimmering on the smooth surface of the 
lake, the fishermen’s boats, the congregation sitting 
in the natural amphitheater of the rising shore, the 
preacher sitting in the prow of one of the fisher- 
men’s boats, and talking to the people gathered 
near of righteousness and truth and eternal life ; 
then the pushing out of boats by the fishermen at 
the teacher’s suggestion, for a new attempt after 
an all-night failure, and the great catch, and the 
wonder overmastering the hearts of the fishermen, 
and then the command, “Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men, and you shall catch men.” * 

It is this last summons of Christ which furnishes 
what is the essential lesson of the incident. It is 
Christ’s call and Christ’s promise: ‘Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men, and you shall 
catch men.” 

The problem which in our time perplexes Chris- 
tian workers in all churches and Sunday-schools, 
and most of all in our great towns and cities, is the 
problem how to catch men. It is said by a com- 
petent statistician that not more than half the 
population of the United States attend church of 
any kind. It is reported in the secular press every- 
where that attendance upon church is falling away, 
especially attendance of men, and still more espe- 
cially of young men. Whether this is true or not, 
whether there is a decadence of church attendance 
or an increase, it is certain that there are large 
masses in this country whom the church wholly 
fails to reach. Nor can we comfort ourselves by 
saying this is their fault, not ours. It is the busi- 
ness of the church to overcome the faults of the 
community. If it fails to do this, it fails to fulfill 
its heaven-appointed function. We are waking up 
to the truth and our duty in this respect. We are 
discussing the problem how to reach the unchurched 
masses; we are trying, by shorter sermons, praise 
services, pictures, social entertainments, personal 
visitation, festivals, and suppers, to draw the people 
into our churches. Christ in our text prescribes 
the method which leads to success. ‘“ Follow me,” 
he says, “and I will make you fishers of men, and 
you shall catch men.” Let us look at the life of 
Christ and see what was his method; try it, and 
see if it would not succeed in our time. 

1. Christ went where men were. He preached, 
it is true, in the synagogues, but he did not confine 
himself to synagogue preaching. He preached in 
the streets, in private houses, in the market-places. 
Paul followed his example, and was as ready to 
proclaim the Gospel on Mars Hill as within con- 
secrated walls. In every one of our larger towns 
and cities the churches ought to combine and put a 
preacher, or different preachers in turn, into a hall 
or a theater. These hall and theater services are 
almost uniformly crowded by non-church-going 
people. It is perhaps our own fault that our 
churches have come to be regarded as the exclusive 
property of particular pew-worshipers. But until 
we can overcome this prejudice, let us go into the 
halls and the theaters. If the people will not come 
to us, let us go where the people will go. This will 
be following Christ’s method. 

2. He sympathized with the common people. He 
spoke in language which they could understand. 
He did not discuss abstruse problems in theology or 
philosophy. He wasted no precious time in hair- 
splitting ‘distinctions and theological revilements. 
His message was at once profound and simple: that 
God is the Father of the whole human race ; that 
he desires and seeks the love and service of his 
children ; that he would have them pure and good 
and faithful and true; that whoever desires to cease 
to be sinful and to come into fellowship with the 
Father can count upon his love and his helpfulness ; 
and that he who lives with this object in view is 
assured of a final victory and a final reception into 
his Father’s home. This was the staple of Christ’s 
teaching. His illustrations were drawn from the 
common life; his ministry was to the common 

ntry. 

3. This ministry of his to the spirit was accom- 
panied with ministry to the physical or material. 
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He helped men in their bodily wants. If they were 
hungry, he fed them; if they were sick, he cured 
them ; if they were in sorrow, he sympathized with 
them. They perceived that he truly bore their 
burdens and was pressed down by the weight of 
that which he bore. They realized that his chal- 
lenge to the hierarchy was in their interest. Never 
appealing to their prejudices, never coddling them, 
never flattering them, he yet entered into their life, 
and because he entered into their life they sought to 
enter into his. The preacher who in this respect 
follows his Master—who is a man among men; who 
sympathizes with men; who feels their sorrows, 
their burdens, their temptations, as his own ; who is 
their defender against wrong ; who is a courageous 
and untiring assailant of every form of oppression 
and injustice, and who preaches the love of God as 
the Gospel of Christ, and the love of man as the 
duty of life—never lacks a congregation. 

4, All this in Christ unveils something deeper 
and fundamental, and involves cheerful, glad, joy- 
ous self-sacrifice. If he ate with publicans and 
sinners, it was not because publicans and sinners 
were congenial companions to him If he chose 
his apostles from timorous, dull, prosaic, peasant 
fishermen, it was not because these were kindred 
spirits with his own. If he had not where to lay 
his head, it was not because he was indifferent 
to physical discomfort. If he ‘finally faced the 
shame and scorn and spitting and scourging and 
the cross, it was not because his nerves were of 
steel and there was no power in pain to thrill them 
with anguish. He interpreted his own life in the 
declaration, The Son of Man came to minister, not 
to be ministered unto, and to give his life a ransom 
for many. And then he told his disciples, If any 
man will follow me, let him take up his cross daily 
and come after me. Do you wish, reader, whether 
you are pastor, Sabbath-school teacher, parent, or 
personal and private Christian, standing in no 
functional relation to any body of men—do you 
wish to claim Christ’s promise, Thou shalt catch 
men? Follow him in these respects: go where 
men are; enter into their lives; minister to their 
conscious needs; aim, not to build up a church or a 
system of theology, but human souls into temples of 
the living God, and count no sacrifice of comfort, 
ease, dignity, of any account in comparison with 
the end which you are pursuing; and then, if you 
find you do not catch men, it will be time enough 
to question the prescription and the promise of the 
Master. 





GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


“Were washing their nets.” Fishers of men, after 
they have cast in their nets for a draught, should seek 
carefully to purify themselves from aught which in that 
very act they may have gathered of sin, impurities of 
vanity, of self-elation, or of any other kind.—[Old 
Writer. 

The fishing of the night is an unsuccessful fishing— 
without light, without mission, without Christ’s assist- 
ance, and without his direction. This is the fishing of 
such as wait not for his command.—[ Quesnel. 

“Depart from me.” As if the patient should say to 
the physician, “ Depart from me, for I am sick” !— 
[Bishop Hall. 

The deepest thing in man’s heart under the law is the 
sense of God’s holiness as something bringing death to 
the unholy creature. Above is the state of grace in 
which God is still a consuming fire, yet not any more 
for the sinner, but only for the sin.—[Trench. 

“Depart from me.” His prosperity in temporal 
things so overwhelmed and ashamed him that he was 
alarmed at the thought of its constant enjoyment.— 
[Lange. 

The entreaty, “ Depart from me,” the Lord heard in 
spirit, while he dealt exactly against its letter.—[Lange. 

“Fear not.” Thus Christ sinks his own people in 
the grave, that he may afterwards raise them to life.— 
[Calvin. 

“Thou shalt catch men.” Christ makes heaven all 
things to all men that he might gain all.—[Chrysostom. 

“Forsook all.” Resolving to forsake all things, 
remember among them to forsake thyself.—[ Bernard. 

Before, He had sown the seed of his Word in the 
hearts of Andrew and Peter ; now, returning, he found 
it ready to bear the ripe fruits of faith. There are 
some “fusile apostles,” like St. Paul, whom one and 
the same lightning flash from heaven melts and molds; 
there are others who, by a more patient process, are 
shaped and polished into their destined perfect image. 
—[Trench. 





QUESTIONS. 
Describe the Lake of Gennesaret. 
What sort of ships were these ? 
Had Simon seen Jesus before ? If so, where ? 
Why did he ask Jesus to depart from him ? 
Did he really wish him to do so? 
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What other incident in the life of Christ is parallel 
to this? And what important differences are there 
between the two? 

Are we to conclude from verse 11 that every dis- 
ciple of Christ must abandon his business to become a 
Christian ? 

If not, why not ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


FISHERS OF MEN. 
By Emity Huntineton MInurr. 


OMETIMES, when we think of the life of our 
Lord Jesus, we feel sorry that his disciples did 
not tell us more of what he said and did. Only a 
few of his precious words are written down, and only 
a few of his miracles are told us. We would like to 
know everything he said, and what he did day by 
day ; but we can be sure thatif it had really been 
needful for us to know, it would have been put 
into the story. We like to find out all we can about 
the disciples themselves—just when they first heard 
about Jesus, and how they came to leave everything 
else and follow him. These friends that were with 
him at Capernaum, Simon and Andrew and John 
and James, were fishermen. They were partners ; 
they had two small ships or fishing boats, and they 
worked together. They had listened to Jesus, and 
were ready to accept him for their teacher, but 
they still kept on with their work as others did, 
and had not thought that perhaps they might be 
wanted to help about the great work which Jesus 
was doing. 

A lesson for the people. One day Jesus was 
walking by the shores of the lake of Gennesaret, 
where they used to fish. It was a famcus lake for 
fish, but this time, though they had been toiling all 
night, letting down the net and drawing it up again, 
they had no luck at all, and had not caught any- 
thing. So at last they had given up. They had 
brought their boats up near shore, and taken their 
nets out into the water to wash them and clear 
them of the weeds and mud they had dragged up. 
Whenever the people saw Jesus they followed after 
him, and soon a crowd pressed about him, eager to 
hear his words. Jesus saw the two ships, and he 
went on board one of them and asked Simon to 
push out a little from the land. Simon did as he 
asked, and Jesus sat down and began to teach the 
people who were on the shore. Simon must have 
listened also, and perhaps, as this great teacher 
taught in parables and the people gave eager atten- 
tion to his words, Simon may have thought it would 
be a grand thing to be able to draw all men about 
him in that way, and help them to a better life— 
help them to find God. 

A lesson for Simon. When his talk was finished, 
Jesus said to Simon, “ Launch out into the deep, 
and let down your nets for a draught.” Simon 
was surprised at thecommand. He said: + Master, 
I will do it if you say so, but we have toiled all 
night and taken nothing.” Out into the lake went 
the boat and overboard went the net, but instead of 
swinging empty as it had done when they cast it 
before, it was filled with such a multitude of fishes 
that it began to break. The men were full of 
excitement ; they beckoned to their partners to 
come quickly with the other boat and help them, 
and when they came, and the net was drawn in, 
both boats were so full they began to sink, and had 
to be hurried to shore. Every one was astonished 
at such a wonderful draught of fishes, but in Simon’s 
heart was something deeper than surprise. Surely 
the words which Jesus had been speaking to the 
people were true, and he was indeed the Christ, the 
Son of God. He fell down on his knees before 
him, called him Lord, and said, “ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man.” 

But Jesus does not depart from people because 
they are sinners. He came to save sinners, and 
when Simon said, “I am a sinful man, O Lord,” 
he answered, “Fear not: from henceforth thou 
shalt catch men.” Jesus could take care of Simon’s 
sins, and teach him how to share his work of sav 
ing others. Simon did not hesitate at all, neither 
did James and John. They brought their ships to 
land, and then they left everything and followed 
Jesus. They listened to his teachings, they asked 
him about things they did not understand, they 
learned to be more and more like him in wisdom 
and in love, and at last, when he went away from 
them, they were ready to receive his spirit into their 
hearts and give their whole lives to draw men out 
of sin. 

We cannot teach ourselves to do this work; no 
one is wise enough to do it without teaching. But 
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Jesus says, “ Follow me, and I will make you fish- 
ers of men:” so he will teach us how if we will 
only follow him. He does not always call people 
away from their work, but bids them serve him 
just where they are by having his light in their 
hearts and letting it shine so that others may see it. 
When Jesus says, “ Follow me,” we can obey in 
our homes, in our daily work, wherever he has put 
us, by living as he lived and loving as he loved, 
and he will make us “ fishers of men.” 





THE BACK SEAT HABIT. 
By James BuckHAM. 


OBODY can affirm that modesty is not a marked 
characteristic of the modern Christian—that 
is, nobody who has ever had occasion to estimate 
the contents of a contribution plate, or enlist volun- 
teers for local missionary work, or attend the aver- 
age prayer-meeting. In fact, throughout the whole 
conduct of very many of our church-going, profess- 
ing, and acknowledged Christians runs a self-depre- 
catory poverty of spirit which is eight-tenths laziness 
and shirking and about two-tenths genuine humility. 
Observe how this disposition comes out in that 
most distinctive institution of the church, the prayer 
and conference meeting. Everybody tries to crowd 
into the back seats. The nearer to the door and 
the wall the better. The front seats are shunned 
as if contaminated by a plague. Those who come 
in late, and see the benches in the rear packed to 
suffocation, hesitate, waver, and finally drop into 
the farthest-back front seat with a desperate timid- 
ity, as if fearful that the whole responsibility of the 
meeting would thus fall upon their shoulders. Un- 
less the leader forcibly objects, nearly every prayer- 
meeting is balanced in this way. The chief weight 
and mass of piety is back by the door. while a few 
belated unfortunates serve to keep the front seats 
from flying up to the ceiling. 

Nor does it seem to answer the purpose in the 
least to bait the front seats liberally with hymn- 
books, Bibles, and the like—even though the back 
seats be entirely neglected in this distribution. For 
such is the modesty of the average Christian that 
he would rather have a good, inconspicuous back 
seat, without hymn-book, Bible, or cushion, than 
the upholstered luxury of a front bench, though it 
were strewn with all the ecclesiastical literature of 
the Christian era. 

Now, what is this chronic back seat habit that 
seems to have gotten such a hold upon the good 
Christians of this modern dispensation—what does 
it imply? What is it the outcome of ? 

The habit seems to be only one expression of a 
radical and growing fault in the practical Chris- 
tianity of to-day—a disposition, that is, to affect the 
amateur and the dilettante in religion. Most of us 
dabble a little in Christian work of one kind and 
another, sometimes once a week, sometimes oftener ; 
but we attempt nothing serious. It is a sort of 
by-play. There are the minister and the missionary 
and the social reformer, who are professionals, 
specialists in this sort of work, we say. They can 
do it a great deal better than we can. Everything 
nowadays is accomplished by specialists. The man 
who attempts to do any secondary thing does it 
poorly. Why not, then, fortify the specialists, give 
them full swing, get out of their way, and bid them 
godspeed? We are willing to furnish the sinews 
of war (except for enterprises of titanic propor- 
tions); if any cheering on is necessary, we are will- 
ing to lift up our voices (outside of business hours) ; 
we will even aid occasionally (in such modest ways 
as convenience permits); but as for direct, con- 
tinuous, personal, persistent effort in the cause of 
Christ, it is plain to be seen that we are not fitted 
for it. We are only amateur Christians. Our 
work would amount to nothing compared with that 
of these trained professional men. Besides, in this 
tremendous struggle for existence, growing more 
intense every day by reason of the fierce competition 
of specialists in every branch of human activity, our 
hands are overfull with the demands of profes- 
sional and business life. We will give our sympa- 
thy, we will give our money, we will give the rem- 
nant of energy left over from the exactions of prac- 
tical life, but as regards active, continuous Christian 
work of any sort—pray have us excused! 

This is the disposition and the attitude of the 
majority of professing Christians in our churches 
to-day. It is the essence of the back seat habit. 
It says the same thing to the pastor in every detail 
of his representative function that it says to him 
across the empty benches of the prayer-meeting: 
“There you stand, a trained specialist in religious 
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things. You represent us, and we pay you for it. 
Go ahead. Don’t call on us. We are tired, pre- 
occupied, unprepared. Don’t you see that we have 
gotten as far away from the point of ignition as 
possible? We are here to countenance you. Of 
course, that isn’t very much, but let us assure you 
that it has cost something. If it didn’t cost anything 
this room would be packed full—even the front 
seats. There—you appreciate the sacrifice. Pro- 
ceed to edify us.” 

In a word, all these good people with whom the 
pastor of a church has to deal hang like so many dead 
weights on his hands, always and everywhere. They 
come to prayer-meeting, not because they are led by 
the Holy Spirit, but because they are driven by a 
sense of duty. And that sense of duty does not ex- 
tend to taking hold with the pastor and making 
the meeting a success. Many of them come to the 
church with the same spirit; and such is the chill- 
ing effect which their perfunctory attention exercises 
upon the preacher that not infrequently he omits 
his fourthly and shortens the service by a quarter 
of an hour. 

Ah, how the minister of to-day, especially in 
some of the larger and so-called “fashionable” 
churches, misses that warm, earnest, hearty co- 
operation of the people which is as essential to the 
spiritual welfare of church and community as sun- 
light is essential to the opening of a flower! He 
longs for the staying up of his hands, as Aaron and 
Hur stayed up the hands of Moses; but he longs 
in vain, for not one of his lieutenants could spare 
time enough from social dress parade to stand out 
the lingering defeat of Amalek. 

The non-professional view of religious duty on 
the part of so many Christians is a serious question, 
which must presently be dealt with. Are church 
members to be excused from active work because 
they are not especially trained and fitted for it? 
Is the pastor to take them all upon his shoulders— 
with their religious obligations, responsibilities, 
duties—and carry them clear to the threshold of 
heaven? Shall he admit that he is a professional 
Christian and that they are amateurs? 

Unless the wrongness of this whole view of the 
vicarious nature of church work is rectified, Chris- 
tians are going to lose all their vitality, all their 
spiritual energy. To use an Irishism, the back 
seats are going to come to the front. The shirks, 
the religious drones, are going to have everything 
their own way. And when it comes to the point 
that there is nothing left in religion but back seats, 


.we might as well sing a hymn and go home. 
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THE JOY OF BRINGING OTHERS TO CHRIST. 
(Dan. xii., 3; Luke xv., 1-10.) 
he the friends and neighbors who remained quietly 
in their homes while the shepherd was wearily 
searching mountain and wilderness for his lost 
sheep, and the housewife carefully hunting for the 
missing coin, could rejoice with them over the find- 
ing of their lost treasures, how much more would 
one rejoice had he gone out with the shepherd, or 
aided in the search for the piece of silver! Jesus 
not only bids us rejoice with him over his saved 
ones, but to help him in seeking for them. To 
know that souls are being saved thrills us with 
gladness, but to know that God has used us in the 
bringing of it about—can there be greater joy ? 

The thought of what we have helped to save 
them from is one source of our joy. On dark nights, 
after the shepherd had brought home the wanderer, 
how glad he must have been, when he heard the 
storm raging without, to know that his sheep was 
safe within the fold! The father’s reason for his 
manifestation of joy over the returned prodi 
was, “ It was meet that we should be glad: for this 
thy brother was dead and is alive again, and was 
lost and is found.” No more weary days of cold 
and hunger for him, but instead the restful warmth 
and plenty of the father’s house. 

The thought of the work which these saved souls 
are doing in the kingdom of God is another source 
of our joy. When the housewife took her piece of 
money to the market-place and bought with it some- 
thing to sustain life, or to use in beautifying her 
home, how her joy was increased! No doubt the 
hearts of Andrew and Philip were gladdened when 
they heard the Master's words of commendation 
and prophecy concerning brother and friend, and 
how the joy must have deepened as each disciple 
went on in his life-work ! 


1 For the week beginning March 16, 1890, 
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In order to bring others to Chriet we need to be 
in intimate fellowship with him. The Greeks who 
“ would see Jesus” came to one whom they knew 
was of his band of followers. The story of his love 
is a wonderful one, but it will lack power as we tell 
it to those who do not care to see him, if it is not 
the expression of an every-day experience. 

If we would bring others to Him, we must see 
their need, we must long for their coming with 
something of the Saviour’s love for them in our 
hearts. The promise reads, “ He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” If our desire for them is not strong 
enough, and does not reach deep enough to stir us 
to tears sometimes, we need not wonder that they 
fail to come. 

Nothing so strengthens our own Christian life 
as the leading of others to Him. 

“It seems each time I tell it 
More wonderfully sweet,” 


and with every telling of his love for otaers, we 
receive a new knowledge of his love for ourselves. 
The eager earnestness of the new convert is often 
an inspiration to our own fainting souls. 

One of the blessed things about this joy is that 
it must of necessity be unselfish. Our work for 
Christ is so connected with the work of others that 
no one can say, “I brought this one, and you brought 
that one.” Our words and prayers may be the 
middle link of the chain that shall draw another to 
safety after many days, or they may be the last 
link, so that we can grasp the hand of the saved 
one as he wakes to newness of life; but, after all, it 
is God’s power that unites and holds the links, and 
to him we must give all the glory. 

The consummation of our joy will be reached on 
that day when all “the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return, and come to Zion with songs and everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads.” Then “ both he that 
soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together.” 
Then many who have not dared to think they have 
turned “many to righteousness” shall doubtless 
find they have helped to turn more faces Zionward 
than they knew, and that the promise is being ful- 
filled for them that “they shall shine as the stars 
forever and ever.” 

References: Neh. xii., 43; Ps. xvi, 11; Prov. 
iv., 18; Is. xii, 3; Dan. xi. 33-35; Zeph. iii., 
17; Mal. ii., 7; Matt. xiii., 43; Luke x., 1, 17— 
xv., 32; John xii, 20-22—xvi., 20—xvii., 13; 
Acts viii., 8—xi., 23—xv.,3; 1 Thess. iii, 9; 3 
John 4. 

Daily Readings: (1) John i., 40-51; (2) James 
v., 7-20; (3) 1 Tim. iv., 6-16; (4) Rom. x., 1-3; 
(5) Acts xiii, 38-52; (6) Ps. exxvi., 1-6; (7) 
Dan. xii., 3; Luke xv., 1-10. 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


To try too hard to make people good is one way 
to make them worse; the only way to make good 
is to be good—remembering well the beam and the 
mote. The time for speaking comes rarely; the 
time for being never departs.—[George Macdon- 
ald. 


Tt is almost as presumptuous to think you can do 
nothing as to think you cando everything. The lat- 
ter folly supposes that God exhausted himself when 
he made you, but the former supposes that he made 





a hopeless blunder when he made you; which is 


quite as impious for you to think. 





I would have a woman as true as death. At the 
first real lie, which works from the heart outward, 
she should be tenderly chloroformed into a better 
world, where she can have an angel for a gov- 
erness, and feed on strange fruits which will 
make her all over.—[O. W. Holmes. 


Our expectations, our ideals, our hopes and inten- 
tions in beginning life are generally all too low. 
Many and many a one is only indifferently success- 
ful in living a strong life because at the start the 
standard of what one ought to be, and the belief in 
what one may be, were set too low.—[Cuthbert 
Hall. 


I'm not foolish enough to say that honest money 
is not a necessity and a blessing, but I see now why 
in heaven gold is fit only for paving-stones—the feet 
that tread up to blessedness must use it, but they 
walk over it. . . . Money to a manis like water toa 
plant, only useful as long as it promotes growth— 








like water in the fountain or water in the tank, keep _ 


it flowing, and it blesses; keep it stagnant, and it 
kills.—[ Robert Collyer, 





